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INTRODUCTION 

Vladimir  Ivanovitch  Nemirovitch-Dant- 
CHENKO,  born  in  1848  and  still  living,  is  the 
author  of  a  considerable  number  of  works,  none 
of  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  have  yet  been  trans- 
lated into  English,  with  the  exception  of  his 
"  Personal  Reminiscences  of  General  Skobelev  " 
which  appeared  some  years  back. 

The  two  tales  now  translated  have  been  taken 
from  his  "  Slezy  " — "  Tears  " — published  in 
Moscow  in  1894.  Sunt  lacrimce  rerum  might 
have  been  chosen  as  a  motto  for  the  work, 
which  deals  with  those  unfortunate  happenings 
of  life,  whose  inevitableness  we  cannot  but 
admit,  however  much  we  may  deplore  them. 

Like  the  majority  of  later  Russian  writers, 
Nemirovitch-Dantchenko  excels  in  his  shorter 
tales  and  sketches.  His  activities  have  been 
many-sided,  and  he  has  been  by  turns  soldier, 
ex'plorer,  war-correspondent,  and  novelist. 

In  the  Balkans  in  1877,  and  in  Manchuria  in 
1904,  he  did  valuable  work  as  correspondent, 
and  with  undiminished  energy  he  has  once  more 
gone  to  the  front  during  the  present  war. 

His  style,  terse  and  idiomatic,  is  free  from 
all  affectation,  and  his  descriptions  of  life  in 
his  own  country  may  be  accepted  with  absolute 
confidence,  as  the  impressions  of  a  sympathetic 
observer  and  not  of  a  propagandist. 

The  two  stories  here  translated,   apart  from 
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their  intrinsic  merits,  derive  a  special  interest 
from  the  period  at  which  they  appeared.  The 
nineties  were  a  critical  period  in  Russian  litera- 
tm'e  and  Russian  social  conditions.  For  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  empire  the  town 
makes  its  presence  felt  and  begins  to  exert  an 
influence  which  has,  from  that  day  on,  steadily 
increased.  Russia,  a  land  of  peasants,  had 
made  for  itself  the  greatest  peasant  literature  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Its  great  writers  had 
thought  and  written  as  men  born  and  bred  in  the 
country  think  and  write,  slowly,  laboriouslj^ 
somewhat  chaotically,  but  with  intense  con- 
viction and  with  a  depth  of  feeling  not  to  be 
found  amongst  those  accustomed  to  the  facile, 
quickly  changing  life  of  cities.  Their  writings 
reflected  the  national  life.  The  Russian  town 
was  still  nothing  more  than  a  large  village  ;  a 
village,  it  is  true,  built  of  stone  and  not  of  wood, 
and  where  people  dressed  more  elaborately,  but 
still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  village.  And 
the  city  dweller  was  after  all  but  an  exile,  a 
man  temporarily  sojourning  for  purposes  of 
business  or  pleasure,  but  whose  heart  was  else- 
where, and  whose  thoughts  and  feelings  were 
at  one  w4th  his  more  fortunate  fellow-men  who 
lived  and  moved  among  their  natm'al  surround- 
ings, on  the  wide  plains  beyond  the  city  boun- 
daries. But  by  the  time  these  tales  appeared  in 
print  the  first  beginnings  had  been  made  of  that 
modern  industrial  activity  which  has  already 
transformed  Moscow  into  a  great  manufacturing 
centre  and  filled  it  with  tens  of  thousands  of  work- 
ing men — "rabotchikh."  The  town  has  begun 
to  have  a  separate  corporate  life  of  its  own.  It 
is  no  longer  a  mere  offshoot  from  the  country,  a 
larger  village  ;  the  influence  of  the  factory  makes 
itself  felt,  the  man  is  cut  off  from  the  land  that 
bore  him. 
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Later  Russian  literature  bears  ever-increasing 
witness  to  this  changed  condition  of  things.  It 
is  now  the  town  which  makes  its  voice  heard 
most  loudly  and  begins  to  react  upon  the  country. 
We  find  traces  of  this  in  these  two  tales,  side  by 
side  with  the  older  tradition.  We  are  not  yet 
face  to  face  with  the  townsman,  who  thinks  and 
writes  frankly  from  the  city  standpoint,  but  we 
distinctly  feel  the  effects  of  the  new  elements  in 
the  national  life. 

Nemirovitch-Dantchenko  is  the  bearer  of  a 
name,  half  Little  Russian,  half  Lithuanian,  and 
the  mingling  of  these  two  strains  may  perhaps 
have  made  itself  evident  in  his  personality. 
The  tall,  fair-haired  Lithuanians,  physically  the 
finest  men  in  the  Russian  empire,  whose  ancestors 
for  hundreds  of  years  fought  with  grim  un- 
yielding courage  against  the  Teutonic  knights, 
and  in  the  end  vanquished  them,  may  give  us 
the  soldier  and  the  explorer.  The  Little  Rus- 
sians, pre-eminently  artistic  and  musical,  a  more 
gifted  and  more  sensuous  people  than  their  Great 
Russian  brethren,  may  have  given  us  the  keen 
intelligent  observer  full  of  sympathy  and  quick 
to  comprehend. 

However  that  may  be,  the  author,  as  a  Little 
Russian,  is  peculiarly  at  home  in  the  first  of  these 
two  stories,  "  With  a  Diploma."  Here  the  scene 
and  characters  are  alike  Little  Russian,  and 
whether  he  is  in  the  country  house  of  the  Noble — 
the  "  Pan  " — or  in  the  mud- walled  cottage  of 
the  peasant,  the  writer  is  among  his  own  people, 
speaking  their  language,  thinking  their  thoughts. 
To  anyone  wishing  to  learn  something  of  the 
psychology  of  this  fascinating  race,  which  has 
given  more  than  one  great  writer  to  Russia,  this 
story  may  be  confidently  recommended.  Every 
scene,  every  incident  is  taken  from  the  simple 
workaday  life  of  the  people.     The  incident  of 
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Little  Annie  looking  over  the  wall  and  watching 
the  huge  hounds  bounding  about  the  kitchen 
door,  striving  to  reach  the  food  destined  for 
the  "  Pan's  "  table,  has  been  told  in  almost  iden- 
tical words  by  an  acquaintance  of  mine,  a  "  Pan  " 
whose  estate  lies  not  far  from  the  scene  of  the 
story,  and  who  is  now  in  a  military  hospital  in 
Lemberg.  The  light-hearted  gaiety  characteris- 
tic of  the  Little  Russians,  which  finds  an  outlet 
in  music  and  dance,  is  faithfully  depicted  side 
by  side  with  the  hard  unremitting  toil  which  is 
the  lot  of  the  small  farmer  the  wide  world  over. 
This  natural  lightheartedness  has  stood  them  in 
good  stead,  for  their  lot  has  been  a  hard  one. 
At  one  time  the  centre  of  Russian  activity  and 
culture,  when  Kiev,  the  "  holy  city,"  stood  for 
all  that  was  sacred  in  the  national  life,  they 
were  the  first  to  feel  in  its  full  measure  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Mongols,  who,  sweeping  like  a 
whirlwind  across  Southern  Russia,  took  and 
destroyed  Kiev  in  1240.  Then  followed  the 
"Mongol  yoke,"  and  after  that  a  sad  period 
of  subjection  to  Poland.  They  were  now  ruled, 
it  is  true,  by  people  who  were  of  kindred  race 
and  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  alien  in  sym- 
pathies, and  whose  Latin  creed  urged  them  at 
best  to  bare  tolerance  and  not  infrequently  to 
persecution.  How  the  Little  Russians  eventu- 
ally wrenched  themselves  free  is  a  matter  of 
history. 

To-day  they  are  once  more  part  of  Orthodox 
Russia,  but  sunk  to  the  level  of  provincials, 
their  language  a  "  dialect,"  their  holy  city  no 
longer  the  beacon  light  of  Russia,  but  merely  a 
town  of  historic  memories.  Reading  this  first 
story  one's  mind  goes  back  to  the  little  villages 
lying  hidden  amid  the  endless  steppes,  to  the 
simple  toihng  folk,  in  whose  minds  still  linger 
memories  of  bygone  greatness  re-echoed  in  their 
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choral    dances,    and    one   thinks    of    Skit  a  lets' 
stanza : 

Kolokol'tchiki-bubentchiki  zveniat 
Prostodushnuiu  razskazyvaiut  byl'.  .  .  . 
Troika  mtchitsia,  komia  sniezhnyia  letiat 
Obdaet  litso  serebrianaia  pyl'  ! 

The  little  sleigh-bells  tinkle,  tinkle 
They  tell  a  simple  tale  of  long  ago.  .  .  . 
The  troika  hurries  on,  the  snow-clods  fly 
My  face  is  sprinkled  with  their  silvery  dust  ! 

"  The  Whirlwind,"  the  second  story  here  trans- 
lated, gives  us  a  glimpse  of  life  in  the  Russian 
metropolis  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
the  Revolution,  years  full  of  suppressed  emotions, 
stifled  longings,  vague  aspirations  after  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth.  In  many  cases  these 
were  as  yet  but  pious  opinions,  expressed  only 
in  private  by  people  who  outwardly  conformed 
to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  middle  class 
was  just  beginning  to  raise  its  head,  and  the 
middle-class  virtues  were  coming  into  fashion. 
"Hard  work,"  "good  sense,"  '* parliamentary 
government  "  were  to  make  Russia  happy. 
England,  with  its  system  of  party  government, 
was  the  model  to  be  imitated.  In  this  year  of 
grace  1915  most  English  people  will  probably 
smile  at  this  vision  of  party  government  as  a 
panacea  for  all  ills.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  author's  work  is  no  trace  of  that  violent 
reaction  against  middle-class  ideals  which  now 
runs  more  or  less  consciously  through  the  work 
of  all  Russian  writers.  "  To  abuse  the  middle 
class  has  become  the  most  middle-class  of  occupa- 
tions," says  a  present-day  Russian  writer,  and  it 
has  been  left  to  men  brought  up  in  an  atmosphere 
of  city  life  to  preach  the  abnegation  of  all  that 
the  well-conducted  citizen  holds  dear — his  "  hard 
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work,"  his  ''  good  sense,"  and  all  the  rest  of  it. 
In  the  nineties  people  still  took  these  things 
quite  seriously,  and  having  had  but  little  experi- 
ence of  them,  were  willing  to  believe  all  the  good 
things  laid  to  their  credit. 

In  both  of  these  tales  the  question  of  woman's 
place  in  society  is  touched  upon,  in  the  spirit 
of  an  observer  not  of  a  controversialist.  What- 
ever convictions  the  author  may  have  he  does 
not  press  them  upon  the  reader  He  is  content 
to  indicate  the  inevitable  tragedy  that  experi- 
ence teaches  us  must  follow  from  the  union, 
voluntary  or  forced,  of  natures  essentially  dis- 
cordant. 

W.  J.  S.  P. 
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CHAPTER  I 

Three  or  four  of  Anna  Timofeevna's  classmates 
at  the  Institute  and  the  two  Stavrokovsky  young 
ladies  had  come  to  see  her  off.  She  was  greatly 
touched.  She  felt  a  longing  to  warmly  thank 
her  new  friends,  but  was  restrained  by  the  fear 
of  using  some  unsuitable,  "  unliterary  "  expres- 
sion. By  this  time  it  had  become  second  nature 
with  her  to  repress  her  outbursts  and  utter  only 
carefully  thought-out  phrases.  She  never  sus- 
pected that  this  peculiarity,  which  the  Stavro- 
kovsky s  named  "  tact,"  made  her  still  more 
attractive  in  the  eyes  of  those  cultivated  young 
ladies. 

Things  were  quiet  on  the  platform  of  the 
Nikolaevsky  terminus.  The  passenger  train 
consisted  almost  entirely  of  third-class  carriages. 
One  carriage  was  "  mixed  "  first  and  second, 
with  one  half  painted  dark  blue  and  the  other 
half  cinnamon  colour,  one  was  a  second-class 
"  special "  carriage  all  cinnamon  colour,  and 
all  the  remaining  carriages  were  long  bright 
green  ones  with  tiny  windows. 

Of  all  the  passenger  trains  on  the  Nikolaevsk 
road  this  was  the  quietest.  For  that  reason 
the  Stavrokovskys  recommended  it  to  Anna 
Timofeevna. 
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"  The  people  all  travel  without  any  hurry, 
and  make  their  preparations  in  a  leisurely  way  !  " 
the  younger  Stavrokovsky  girl  had  told  her  the 
day  before  ;  "  they  don't  shout  or  make  the 
slightest  bother.  ..." 

On  the  platform  footsteps  resounded  but 
rarely.  There  was  hardly  a  porter  to  be  seen. 
Uniforms  and,  speaking  generally,  any  faces  of 
the  official  type  were  absent.  Only  away,  far 
off  in  front,  beside  the  luggage-van,  gleamed 
the  red  cap-band  of  the  assistant  station-master. 
The  conductors  stood  quietly  by  the  carriages. 
The  ceaseless  hissing  of  the  locomotive  and  an 
occasional  voice  sounded  resonantly  in  the  clear 
morning  air. 

When  the  tinkle  of  the  second  bell  for  pas- 
sengers to  take  their  seats  was  heard,  the  few 
people  on  the  platform  began  to  bestir  them- 
selves. Anna  Timofeevna  was  overwhelmed 
with  all  sorts  of  good  wishes.  She  exchanged 
hearty  kisses  with  all  her  friends. 

"  Now  don't  forget  us,''  said  the  elder  Stavro- 
kovsky girl.  "  Write  to  us  about  everything — 
how  you  settle  your  affairs,  how  you  arrange 
matters." 

"  How  can  you,  Nadezhda  Ivanovna  !  I  shall 
remember  your  kindness  to  my  dying  day.  You 
have  raised  up  the  human  being  in  me." 

"  Be  sure  to  write,"  added  the  younger  sister. 
"  Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  see  each 
other  again." 

"  I  will  write  and  tell  you  everything," 

The  leave-taking  with  her  classmates  was  less 
elaborate,  but  perhaps  even  warmer. 
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"  Thank  you  for  all  you  have  done,"  said 
Anna  Timofeevna  to  each  of  them. 

"  May  God  grant  you  every  blessing  !  " 

*'  How  fortunate  you  are,  going  away  to  your 
own  native  place,"  said  one. 

"  I  had  such  a  happy  time  with  you,"  an- 
swered Anna  Timofeevna,  "  that  I  feel  I  could 
stop  on  for  a  hundred  years  !  " 

From  the  carriage- window  she  nodded  caress- 
ingly to  her  friends  and  strove  hard  to  fix  their 
faces  in  her  memory.  They  stood  beside  the 
carriage,  and  as  conversation  was  impossible, 
felt  rather  awkward. 

At  last  the  third  bell  rang  out,  the  guard  and 
the  locomotive  exchanged  whistles,  and  the 
train  began  to  move.  When  it  emerged  from 
the  station  and  in  the  bright  sunshine  the  wide 
expanse  filled  with  lofty  buildings  spread  itself 
before  the  eyes  of  Anna  Timofeevna,  she 
whispered  : 

"  Farewell,  Petersburg !  It  will  be  long 
before  we  see  each  other  again — perhaps  never- 


more." 


For  some  time  longer  she  had  glimpses  of  the 
gloomy  side  wall  of  some  high  house.  From 
bottom  to  top  it  showed  grimy  soot-stains  from 
the  chimneys.  Long  factory  buildings  appeared 
and  disappeared.  Wide  bands  of  smoke  hung 
in  the  air.  In  spite  of  the  bright,  sunny  morning, 
the  distant  parts  of  the  city  were  wrapped  in  a 
slight  haze.  Here  and  there  gleaming  spires 
leaped  forth.  On  the  neighbouring  churches 
the  gilded  domes  shimmered.  Sometimes  the 
panorama  of  the  city  was  suddenly  hidden  behind 
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a  row  of  goods-trucks  and  just  showed  in 
glimpses  between  them.  Then  before  the  eyes 
of  Anna  Timofeevna  huge  letters  and  figures 
sprang  into  view,  which  she  was  unable  to 
decipher.  But  the  goods-trucks  soon  vanished, 
and  once  more  the  city  in  all  its  immensity  lay 
spread  before  her. 

Anna  Timofeevna  stood  long  at  the  carriage 
window.  She  wanted  to  remember  for  ever 
afterwards  all  that  she  saw.  She  knew  she 
would  never  return.  She  wanted  to  have  one 
good  look  at  that  "  place  by  the  seashore  "  where 
she  had  lived  for  all  but  two  years,  but  the  more 
distant  parts  were  hidden  from  her  by  the  haze, 
and  she  was  unable  even  to  get  her  bearings 
properly.  All  that  was  left  to  her  was  to  follow 
with  her  eyes  the  one-storied  wooden  buildings 
looking  like  something  between  hospitals  and 
almshouses — the  factories,  each  with  its  row 
of  cottages  in  the  factory  yard  surrounded  by  a 
wooden  fence — the  cemeteries,  sheltering  amid 
small  groves  of  trees  which,  in  spite  of  their 
tallness,  gave  as  yet  but  scanty  shade.  And  all 
the  time  the  city  grew  smaller  and  smaller  and 
turned  still  more  sharply  to  the  left. 

The  train  seemed  on  the  point  of  stopping  a 
couple  of  times  before  it  reached  the  first  station. 
Anna  Timofeevna  remembered  that  the  place 
was  called  "  Kolpino."  Somehow  or  other  the 
name  of  this  first  station  was  seldom  mentioned 
in  conversations  in  Petersburg,  hardly  oftener 
than  even  Moscow,  which  in  Petersburg  is 
considered  in  the  provinces. 

It  was  early  in  June,  and  the  passenger-train 
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fulfilled  all  the  functions  of  the  trains  to  the 
summer  residential  resorts.  Not  a  single  plat- 
form was  passed  without  stopping.  Summer 
residences  peeped  out  from  the  greenery — one- 
storied  erections  with  mezzanines,  built  in  a 
style  that  displayed  little  originality.  Winding 
paths  led  from  the  houses  to  the  platforms. 
Everywhere  one  marked  the  beginnings  of  the 
daily  bustle.  Carts  hurried  past  on  the  roads, 
on  the  railway-line  there  was  an  unending 
sequence  of  workmen.  .  .  . 

It  was  time  to  settle  herself,  and  Anna  Timo- 
feevna  had  a  look  round.  She  was  sitting  on 
the  seat  at  the  very  end  of  the  carriage.  The 
long  third-class  car  was  half  empty,  and  the 
whole  seat  was  at  her  disposal.  Anna  Timo- 
f^evna  thought  that,  perhaps,  that  was  a  good 
omen.  She  had  a  superstitious  idea  that  when 
all  things  were  going  well  with  her  even  trifles 
might  tell  "  in  what  direction  her  luck  lay." 

In  front  of  her  sat  an  elderly  man  of  some 
sixty  years,  "  with  the  look  of  a  merchant," 
she  mentally  decided.  A  small-sized,  lean  man 
with  grey,  rounded  beard  and  a  cap  pulled  down 
over  his  eyes,  he  sat  leaning  on  his  stick.  Beside 
him  sat  his  son  or  nephew,  rather  foppishly 
attired  in  a  merchant's  caftan.  He  had  a  half- 
bored,  half-sheepish  expression. 

Anna  Timofeevna  glanced  under  her  seat — 
just  to  see  if  her  portmanteau,  small  and  old 
but  of  the  very  best  leather  and  excellent  work- 
manship, were  in  its  place.  On  the  corner  of 
the  seat  lay  her  holdall,  also  fastened  with 
leather  and  straps.     Out  of  it  peeped  a  cushion 
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in  a  brightly  coloured,  very  ordinary-looking 
covering.  A  basket,  evidently  containing  food, 
completed  her  luggage. 

For  the  second  time  she  made  an  attempt  to 
let  down  the  window.  She  had  tried  to  open 
it  once  before  at  the  terminus.  The  window 
would  not  budge. 

"  Pete  !  Lend  a  hand  !  "  the  elder  man  said 
to  the  youth. 

The  latter  gallantly  rose  from  his  seat  and, 
after  some  trifling  exertion,  let  down  the  window. 

"  Allow  me,"  he  said,  and  returned  to  his 
seat. 

"  Thank  you  very  much.  And  I  tried  once 
before  at  Petersburg,  and  yet  I  couldn't  open 
it." 

She  leaned  out  of  the  w^indow,  but  she  soon 
felt  an  inclination  to  chat.  She  was  in  that 
kindly  frame  of  mind  which  gives  one  a  longing 
to  talk  a  good  deal  and  makes  all  other  people 
seem  sympathetic.  The  old  man  was  before- 
hand with  her  : 

"  That  little  trunk's  a  likely  looking  bit  of 
work.  Did  you  get  it  second-hand  ?  "  He 
nodded  towards  where  it  lay  under  her  seat. 

"  Which  ?     That  one  ?     No.     It's  my  own." 

*'  Did  it  cost  much  ?  It's  foreign  workman- 
ship.    A  fine  article." 

"  I  don't  know.  You  see,  it  belonged  to  a 
gentleman  ...  a  long  way  off,  down  South." 

"  So-o." 

Blinking  his  eyes,  he  stared  at  Anna  Timo- 
f^evna,  and  was  evidently  considering  "  what 
sort  of  people  she  could  belong  to." 
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It  is  hardly  likely  he  succeeded  in  settling  that 
point.  Anna  Timofeevna  was  apparently  about 
thirty.  Her  healthy,  vigorous  condition  made 
her  somewhat  younger.  But  she  could  not 
be  less  than  thirty.  She  was  not  dressed  in  a 
very  humble  style,  and  yet  not  like  a  lady.  She 
was  wearing  a  hat.  She  was  travelling  third 
class,  but  she  had  an  expensive  portmanteau, 
even  if  it  was  an  old  one.  The  old  chap  would 
have  decided  that  she  was  some  "  big  people's  " 
housemaid,  but  he  had  noticed  the  people  who 
were  seeing  her  off,  and  how  she  exchanged 
kisses  and  shook  hands  with  them. 

Are  you  going  a  long  way  ?  "  he  asked. 
A  long  way.     To  Poltava  province." 

She  spoke  slowly,  in  reality  striving  to  utter 
the  words  very  correctly,  but  her  Southern  accent 
was  too  strong  not  to  be  noticeable.  And  she 
pronounced  guberniiu  with  that  g  sounding  like 
h  which  is  peculiar  to  Little  Russians  and  does 
not  exist  in  the  Russian  alphabet. 

"  And  you  come  from  there  yourself  ?  "  he 
said  in  a  half-questioning  way. 

"  Yes.     But  why  ?     Could  you  notice  it  ?  " 

"  You  can  hear  it." 

"  There  you  are,  I  can't  get  rid  of  it.  And 
yet  how  I  have  tried,"  she  said,  with  a  smile. 
"  Yes,  and  do  you  know,  here  in  Petersburg  my 
accent  isn't  quite  right,  and  yet  it's  all  wrong 
to  Moscow  people." 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  Moscow  people  talk 
differently  to  us  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  difference.  For  instance,  how  do 
you  say  pervy  ? 
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Pervy,"  repeated  the  old  man. 
Just   so.     But   Moscow   people   say  per^vy 
with  the   '  r '   soft.     Or  take    again    the  word 
krov.     Both  in  Petersburg,  and  among  us,  people 
say  '  krof,'  but  in  Moscow,  correctly,  '  krov.'  " 

"  That's  more  correct,  is  it  ?  " 

"  More  correct." 

"  And  it's  written  with  the  soft  semi-vowel 
at  the  end,"  interposed  the  young  man. 

Anna  Timofeevna  recalled  how  the  conversa- 
tion turned  on  the  subject  of  the  Southern  dialect 
a  year  ago  at  the  Stavrokovskys'  house  when 
she  was  there  for  the  first  time,  and  when  such 
observations  were  very  novel  things  to  her. 
Now  she  was  pleased  that  she  had  not  forgotten  ; 
she  longed  so  much  to  keep  in  her  memory  all 
that  she  had  seen  and  heard  during  those  two 
years.  ... 

"  So  it  follows  that  we  ought  to  say  '  per  .  .  .' 
how  did  you  say  it  ?  " 

"  Per'vy  ?  " 

"  That  way  is  also  more  correct  ?  " 

The  young  man,  full  of  curiosity,  slily  awaited 
his  neighbour's  reply.  He  could  not  himself 
remember  whether  there  was  "  a  soft  semi- 
vowel "  here  or  not. 

"  No,  at  present  our  way  of  speaking  is  more 
correct — '  pervy.'  " 

The  young  man  nodded  slightly.  "  Aye,  I 
knew  that."  The  old  man  looked  round  at 
him. 

"  So  in  that  case  there's  no  semi- vowel  written 
there  ?  " 

"  That's  plain  enough,"  answered  the  other. 
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*'  Small  shopkeepers,"  was  Anna  Timofeevna's 
mental  comment. 

"  And  do  you,  may  I  ask,  carry  on  business  ?  " 
she  inquired. 

"  We  are  in  business,"  replied  the  old  man. 
We  are  in  the  timber  trade." 

And  are  you  travelling  far  ?  " 
We'll  be  getting  off  in  a  minute  or  two. 
Our  little  business  lies  over  that  way.     And  you, 
of  course,  are  going  further  than  Moscow  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  a  long  journey  before  me.  A 
thousand  versts  further  than  Moscow." 

"  Oh  !  " 

"  Yes." 

"  You'll  take  a  rest,  of  course,  in  Moscow  ?  " 

"  No,  no  rest  for  me.     I'm  in  a  hurry." 

She  very  nearly  added,  "  My  children  are 
away  down  there,"  but  she  checked  herself. 
The  old  man  would  undoubtedly  have  asked, 
"  Married,  of  course  ?  "  and  she  would  have 
been  compelled  either  to  tell  an  untruth  or 
initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  her  life.  A 
blush  rose  to  her  cheeks,  she  moved  uneasily, 
but  fresh  courage  came]  to  her  :  "  this  will  soon 
come  to  an  end  !  " 

"  So  you  are  in  a  hurry  to  get  to  your  own 
place  ?  May  I  ask  what  your  occupation 
is?" 

"  I  am  a  doctor's  assistant.  I  have  just 
passed  my  examinations  for  doctor's  assistant 
and  accoucheuse y 

The  old  man  looked  at  her  rather  suspiciously. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  midwife,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  midwife.     A  scientific  midwife,  if 
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you  like."  She  smiled.  She  had  suddenly- 
become  amused. 

"  So-o.  And  your  friends  who  saw  you  off — 
would  they,  for  example,  be  the  same  sort  as 
you  ?  " 

"  Some  of  them.  But  two  of  them.  .  .  . 
Perhaps  you  noticed — they  stood  a  little  to  the 
left  ?  " 

"  I  took  note  of  them." 

^'  Yes.  They  are  the  daughters  of  a  general, 
a  councillor  of  State,  Stavrokovsky.  You 
haven't  heard  the  name  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  come  across  it." 

"  One  daughter,  the  elder,  is  a  woman  doctor. 
Do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand.     In  the  medical  profession." 

"  Yes.  With  all  the  rights  of  a  doctor.  A 
very  cultivated  young  lady.  And  the  other 
sister  is  superintendent  at  a  city  library.  Also 
highly  educated." 

"  And  what  is  it  they  are  after  ?  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  repeated  the  question  and 
leaned  over  to  hear  better. 

"  Look  here,  it  seems  to  me  you  said  they 
were  the  daughters  of  a  general,  didn't  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  and  their  father  lives  in  his  own  house 
and  has  a  good  position." 

"  Now,  just  so.  So  it  follows,  what  are  these 
young  ladies  doing  with  a  profession  ?  Or 
couldn't  they  find  happiness  within  the  law  ?  " 

**What  do  you  mean  by  that — within  the 
law  ?  " 

"  That  means  in  the  state  of  lawful  matrimony. 
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And  I  say,  what  reason  have  they  got  ?  Now, 
a  young  lady,  from  necessity  or  such  Hke  .  .  . 
to  support  her  parents — that  one  can  under- 
stand ;  why  shouldn't  one  ?  And  in  a  case  of 
that  sort  it's  even  praiseworthy.  But  if  they 
have  their  own  house  and  are  well  off,  in  that 
case  it's  all  to  no  purpose." 

The  old  man  spoke  slowly,  frequently  hesita- 
ting and  choosing  his  words.  His  small  eyes 
glanced  sternly  from  beneath  the  wide  peak  of 
his  cap. 

Anna  Timofeevna  understood  him  with  diffi- 
culty. He  obstinately  refused  to  raise  his  voice, 
and  the  wheels  clattered  noisily  over  the  rail- 
joints. 

"  So  there's  no  harm  at  all  in  it !  "  she  said  ; 
and  suddenly  experienced  a  feeling  of  irritation 
rising  in  her  throat.  For  a  moment  she  did  not 
even  understand  whence  it  came. 

"  Who  says  that !  There's  no  harm,  but  .  .  . 
it's  unnecessary.     What's  the  good  ?  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  drew  herself  back. 

"  What  strange  views  !  I  thought  no  one 
in  Petersburg  had  such  ideas." 

The  old  man,  apparently,  did  not  under- 
stand her,  but  gazed  at  her  now  with  evident 
dislike. 

The  feeling  of  irritation  gained  more  and  more 
mastery  over  Anna  Timofeevna,  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  control  herself. 

**  If  I  heard  such  .  .  ." — she  wanted  to  say 
"  ignorance  " — "  such  notions  among  ourselves 
in  the  backwoods — I  should  not  be  surprised, 
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but  in  that  place  !  "  She  shrugged  a  shoulder 
and  turned  to  the  window. 

"  The  old  men  all  hold  such  views,"  remarked 
Peter. 

"  Here,  you,  what  do  you  mean  ?  "  The  old 
man  turned  to  him  threateningly. 

The  youth  nonchalantly  raised  his  eyes  to  the 
ceiling. 

"  It's  of  no  use,  it  leads  to  nothing,"  muttered 
the  old  man,  and  relapsed  into  silence. 

Anna  Timofeevna  thought  of  the  elder  Stavro- 
kovsky  girl.  Had  the  latter  been  in  her  place 
she  would  have  known  how  to  answer  him,  but 
she  herself  could  not  find  the  words.  Only  her 
heart  beat  fast,  and  its  beating  seemed  somehow 
exceptionally  painful ;  an  evil  presentiment 
seemed  to  have  taken  hold  of  her.  "  Better  be 
silent,"  she  thought. 

Her  neighbours  shortly  afterwards  got  out, 
and  she  was  left  alone.  Somewhere  at  the  end 
of  the  carriage  a  child  at  the  breast  was  crying. 
And  from  one  seat  was  wafted  the  tranquil  talk 
of  two  voices.  The  words  "  protest,"  "  bill  of 
exchange,"  could  be  distinguished. 

The  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  would  not  quit 
Anna  Timofeevna.  Her  soul  was  confused,  her 
thoughts  perplexed.  Scraps  of  phrases  came 
back  to  her,  heard  in  Petersburg  from  her  class- 
mates, from  the  professors,  from  the  Stavro- 
kovskys.  Then  suddenly  she  was  possessed 
with  the  longing  to  dream  how  she  would  arrive 
home,  what  the  meeting  with  her  children  would 
be  like.  But  she  could  concentrate  her  thoughts 
neither  on  the  recollections  of  the  two  years  she 
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had  lived  through  nor  on  her  expectations  of 
the  coming  meetings. 

"  It  must  be  because  I  haven't  had  enough 
sleep,"  she  thought — "  that's  why  my  head  is 
so  heavy." 

She  undid  the  straps  of  her  holdall.  Her 
movements  were  decided,  energetic.  The  plump 
fingers  of  her  broad  hands  moved  swiftly  and 
deftly. 

Besides  the  cushion,  the  holdall  contained  a 
warm  coat  with  lamb's-wool  collar  and  two  soft 
woollen  scarves.  At  first  she  hung  up  the  coat, 
then  thought  it  might  be  stolen,  so  spread  it 
along  the  seat.  She  put  the  scarves  under  her 
head.  Taking  off  her  summer  coat,  she  rolled  it 
up  and  placed  it  under  the  cushion.  Her  hat 
she  hung  up. 

Anna  Timofeevna  lay  down  and  tried  to  sleep, 
but  sleep  would  not  come.  The  last  few  days 
had  left  such  a  deep  impression  upon  her  that  it 
seemed  as  if  she  had  not  finished  living  through 
them.  The  recollection  of  them  filled  her  soul 
with  such  pride  as  in  her  whole  previous  life 
she  had  never  felt.  Yes,  she  remembered  vividly 
that  never  had  she  so  consciously  realized  her 
worth  as  a  human  being.  She  had  spent  less 
than  two  years  in  Petersburg.  She  had  come 
there  half-educated,  just  able  to  read,  and  only 
able  to  write  with  many  mistakes  in  spelling  ; 
and  now  she  was  going  back  home  with  a  diploma 
as  doctor's  assistant  in  a  town.  She  had  passed 
brilliantly  in  her  examinations,  mastering  in 
two  years  what  it  took  others  three  years  to 
master.      Out  of  more  than  thirty  classmates 
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only  four  succeeded  in  doing  as  she  did.  Yes, 
and  they  had  not  received  so  many  compHments 
from  the  professors  as  she  had.  They  had 
praised  her  in  pubhc.  And  now  her  heart  was 
throbbing  joyously  ! 
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CHAPTER  II 

She  remembered  herself  when  still  a  little  girl, 
"  Annie,"  in  the  tmy  Little-Russian  village  of 
some  eighty  houses.  Their  cottage  still  stood 
at  the  edge  of  the  village,  with  one  small  window 
just  facing  the  big  house  of  the  Noble.  That 
was  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  figure  of  her 
father  for  a  moment  flashed  across  her  memory — 
small  and  lean,  with  an  uncombed  mass  of  black 
hair,  and  matted  beard  of  the  same  colour,  with 
sore  eyes,  always  inflamed  and  rheumy.  He 
had  a  disease  which  no  one  could  cure  :  eye- 
lashes grew  inside,  under  the  eyelids.  The 
doctor  gave  him  some  sort  of  lotion,  which 
did  him  good  at  first,  but  afterwards  he  got 
worse. 

Her  father's  image  presented  itself  to  her 
always  in  the  same  way,  seated  on  the  doorstep, 
where  he  huddled  himself  up  in  the  corner,  to 
be  out  of  the  way  of  those  entering  and  leaving 
the  cottage.  He  always  sat,  rolled  up  into  a 
little  ball,  his  elbows  on  his  knees  and  his  face 
hidden  between  his  hands.  By  this  time  he 
could  hardly  see  anything  and  could  do  no  work. 
Her  mother  was  perpetually  nagging  at  him, 
and  in  her  moments  of  greatest  irritation  would 
say: 

15 
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"  So  you  see  now,  even  death  won't  have 
you  !  .  .  ." 

Only  when  they  were  winnowing  the  corn, 
then  they  used  to  put  him  beside  the  winnowing 
fan  to  twist  the  handle  ;  but  afterwards  the 
dust  would  make  him  feel  worse  than  ever. 

Out  in  the  yard  the  work  would  be  at  its 
height.  Cartloads  of  grain  were  coming  in,  to 
be  piled  up  in  splendid-looking  stacks,  each  one 
shaped  like  a  star  on  the  top,  then  threshed  out 
with  the  roller — the  work  went  on  day  and 
night.  .  .  . 

From  the  time  Annie  was  eight  years  old,  she 
was  sent  out  to  "  do  nursing."  First  of  all  she 
was  sent  to  some  Jewish  family.  She  could  not 
remember  properly  where  it  was.  At  all  events, 
it  was  about  twenty  versts  from  their  village. 
She  had  to  carry  about  in  her  arms  a  child  which, 
even  though  not  heavy,  was  repulsive,  and  she 
hated  it,  and  when  no  one  was  looking  she  often 
even  beat  it.  But  she  was  frequently  beaten 
herself,  sometimes  for  carelessness,  and  some- 
times for  nothing  at  all.  They  lived  in  that 
house  in  a  dirty  way,  far  worse  than  in  her  own 
home.  The  food  was  bad  and  not  enough  to 
satisfy  her  hunger. 

During  the  summer  they  brought  her  home. 
Here  the  work  was  not  a  whit  lighter,  but  Annie 
felt  more  cheerful.  She  jumped  out  of  bed 
willingly  "  before  the  sun,"  and  drove  the  sheep 
to  the  spot  whence  the  shepherd's  pipe  was 
heard,  scattered  grain  for  the  fowls  and  ducks, 
and  when  there  was  no  grain  she  just  drove  them 
further  from  the  house,  so  that  they  might  find 
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food  for  themselves  ;  she  tidied  up  the  cottage, 
fetched  firewood,  ht  the  stove,  even  made  the 
beet-soup  or  boiled  the  potatoes,  ran  for  water 
to  the  well,  where  once  she  fell  in  and  was  with 
difficulty  pulled  out  and  restored  to  conscious- 
ness ;  she  also  nursed  her  little  brother.  To 
make  up  for  all  this,  of  an  evening  she  could  run 
about  the  street  with  the  other  little  girls,  and 
during  the  free  hour  when  every  one  in  the  house, 
having  finished  dinner,  had  lain  down  to  have 
a  rest,  Annie  would  make  her  way  stealthily 
into  the  little  cherry  orchard,  put  her  little 
brother  sleeping  in  a  trough  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  and  herself  clamber  up  on  the  boundary 
wall,  and  from  there  watch  what  was  going  on 
at  the  Noble's  house. 

At  that  hour  they  were  also  dining  there. 
Annie  saw  how  the  girls,  first  one,  then  the  other, 
ran  across  in  the  sun  from  the  house  to  the  side 
buildings  where  the  kitchen  was,  and  returned 
thence  with  a  large  white  tureen,  or  with  a 
dish.  .  .  .  She  knew  those  girls  :  they  were 
from  her  village.  But  they  were  always  dressed 
so  neatly  !  The  old  lady  was  strict,  they  said, 
but  kind-hearted.  Some  one  told  Annie  that 
the  girls  had  splendid  trousseaux  piled  up  in 
their  boxes.  And  they  received  wages.  Not 
like  Annie,  who  was  sent  out  to  do  nursing  just 
for  her  food  and  clothing.  When,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  the  "  girls  from  the  Noble's  house  " 
appeared  in  the  village,  Annie  put  all  work  on 
one  side  and  rushed  into  the  street  to  admire 
the  broad  ribbons  woven  into  their  tresses.  And 
feelings  of  wonder  and  envy  consumed  her. 
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Even  from  the  top  of  the  wall,  about  a  hundred 
yards  away,  Annie  tried  hard  to  observe  how  the 
girls  were  dressed.  But  they  passed  by  quickly. 
Annie  waited  for  their  return,  and  meanwhile 
noticed  how  three  ferocious -looking  black  dogs 
came  up  outside  the  kitchen,  how  they  some- 
times went  into  the  kitchen,  and  ran  out  of  it 
whining,  how  the  cook  Prikhitchikha,  with  skirts 
for  ever  tucked  up,  poured  out  rinsings  near  the 
kitchen,  and  how  the  dogs  flung  themselves  at 
them,  thinking  to  find  something  edible. 

And  at  the  other  side  of  the  house  stretched 
a  long,  dark-looking  garden.  The  air  in  front 
of  it  quivered,  as  though  spangles  of  some  kind 
were  floating  about. 

Her  little  brother  began  to  cry.  The  sun 
had  come  out  from  behind  the  tree  and  his  rays 
fell  full  on  the  child's  face.  She  had  to  quit 
the  wall  and  hasten  to  her  duties  as  nurse. 

Annie  was  sent  out  a  second  time — to  Germans, 
Here  she  was  incomparably  better  off  than  with 
the  Jews.  They  did  not  beat  her  much  and  they 
fed  her  well.  On  the  other  hand  they  made  her 
work  more.  But  here  also,  with  feelings  of  bitter- 
ness, she  thought  of  the  cottage  where  she  was 
born,  which  always  seemed  to  her  bathed  in 
sunlight  and  summer  warmth.  During  the  long 
winter  evenings  she  often  recalled  the  June  day 
that  was  St.  John  the  Baptist's  eve.  It  left  an 
unusually  deep  impression  on  her. 

It  was  drawing  on  to  evening.  The  Noble's 
family  went  out  beyond  the  village  to  take  a 
walk.  There  were  a  good  many  of  them,  or  it 
seemed  to  her  in  her  wonderment  that  there 
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were  so  many.  The  village  girls  and  boys  were 
getting  ready  to  jump  through  the  fire,  and  each 
one  brought  some  straw.  Annie  was  wearing  a 
garland  of  mallows.  While  she  was  looking  with 
curiosity  at  the  great  folks,  the  old  lady  noticed 
her,  called  to  her  to  come  near,  and  asked 
her  whose  child  she  was.  Annie  answered 
"  Daddy's."  For  some  reason  or  other  they 
burst  out  laughing.  They  said  something  else 
she  could  not  remember,  or  she  did  not  under- 
stand, but  one  phrase  fixed  itself  firmly  in  her 
memory. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pretty  little  girl !  "  said  the  old 
lady.  "  You  little  goose,  if  you  would  wash 
and  dress  yourself  properly  you  would  be  a 
beauty  !  " 

From  that  time  on,  Annie  always  carefully 
washed  her  face  a  few  times  in  the  day,  rubbing 
her  hands  and  cheeks  with  soap,  for  which  she 
often  received  a  kicking  both  from  her  own  people 
and  from  the  Germans. 

She  lived  two  years  with  the  Germans  and 
learned  to  speak  a  little  "  in  their  Hugo."  When 
she  returned  home  she  was  sent  to  school  in  a 
village  about  a  verst  and  a  half  distant.  She 
learned  unwilHngly,  still  she  got  through  the 
course.  The  teacher  styled  her  clever  but  lazy, 
and  often  pulled  her  ears  for  her. 

Having  finished  school,  for  four  years  she  led 
the  free  life  of  a  young  girl.  They  lived  in  a 
poor  way  ;  by  this  time  her  father  was  totally 
blind  ;  her  mother  began  to  have  pains  in  the 
legs.  Her  eldest  brother,  his  wife,  and  herself 
-were  the  workers      Vasili,  the  brother,  was  very 
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"  greedy  for  land,"  and  rented  it  wherever  he 
could.     Their  own  family  allotment  remained 
seven  and  a  half  desiatins.     There  was  another 
brother,   Samson,   but  he  left  home  early  and 
entered    some    school    of    agriculture.     Annie 
scarcely  remembered  him  at  that  time.     Every 
August,  Vasili  took  in  one  place  four  desiatins 
in   partnership,    and   in   another   place,    fifteen 
versts  away,  about  eight  desiatins  besides.     And 
he  had  to  be  in  all  these  places.     If  the  harvest 
failed  to  turn  out  well  it  was  bad  enough,  but 
if  the  harvest  was  good  it  was  still  worse.  Fifteen 
to  twenty  desiatins,  scattered  in  different  places, 
had  to  be  harvested.     It  usually  happened  that 
the  harvest  could  not  be  all  got  in.     Cartload 
after  cartload  w^ould  come  in,  they  would  thresh 
and  thresh,  and  still  the  grain  would  be  lying 
in  heaps  on  the  field.     Then  you  may  be  sure 
the  weather  would  change,  and  the  grain  all  go 
bad.     Then   the   flax   had   to   be   steeped,    the 
potatoes  dug,  the  vegetable  garden  looked  after, 
and   the    cucuinbers    and    melons.     They   were 
thinking    of    rebuilding   the    cottage,    and    the 
materials  were  lying  there  since  the  spring.  .  .  . 
As  for  hiring  labourers,  no  use  thinking  of  that. 
There  were  no  labourers,  and  if  there  were  there 
was  no  money.     Even  if  there  was  money,  you 
would  not  get  much  of  it  from  Vasili.     If  you 
wanted  some  money  to  buy  clothes,  for  a  fort- 
night you  would  have  to  make  such  a  row  that 
the  neighbours  could  hear  you. 

Annie  was  her  own  mistress,  but  she  had 
absolutely  nothing.  Commencing  from  the  end 
of  June  she  worked,  never  unbending  her  back, 
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never  getting  sufficient  sleep,  never  getting 
enough  to  eat.  Then  there  were  squabbles  with 
her  sister-in-law.  Her  only  solace  was  on  Satur- 
day, when  she  would  stroll  about  all  night  long 
with  the  other  girls,  or  with  the  young  fellows, 
dancing  "  Round  the  Raspberry  Bush."  Then 
in  the  choral  songs  her  voice  would  ring  out 
clearest  of  all,  her  laugh  would  be  most  catching  ; 
she  seemed  to  brush  away  her  tiredness,  and  the 
lads  made  love  to  her  in  rivalry. 

In  winter  things  were  easier.  They  would  go 
out  "  to  spend  the  evenings."  It  was  the  highest 
pitch  of  merriment.  But  ahead  loomed  the 
threatening  spectre — matrimony.  No  more 
freedom,  her  work  doubled  ;  then  would  come 
children,  and  after  three  or  four  years  she  would 
be  an  old  woman  at  twenty.  Still  there  was 
one  good  thing,  Vasili  had  not  yet  thought  of 
giving  her  in  marriage. 

She  reached  her  eighteenth  year.  The  Noble's 
steward  invited  the  girls  from  the  village  to 
come  and  weed  the  garden- paths — a  work  she 
was  accustomed  to.  Annie  was  fond  of  it,  par- 
ticularly in  May,  when  the  garden  was  full  of 
life,  of  the  singing  of  birds.  .  .  . 

At  the  invitation  of  the  Noble's  messenger, 
anyone  went  who  liked.  They  were  paid  twenty 
copecks  a  day.  A  little  group  of  about  fifteen 
girls  assembled.  The  married  women  were  not 
expected  to  accompany  them.  The  unmarried 
girls  cleaned  the  paths — with  hoes  specially 
served  out  to  them — joked,  chatted,  and  sang 
the  livelong  day. 

Annie  always  entered  the  garden  with  a  feeling 
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of  misgiving,  which  she  did  not  even  conceal 
from  her  companions.  She  would  often  glance 
at  the  windows  of  the  house,  and  seemed  in 
imagination  to  wish  to  penetrate  within,  but  if 
anyone  of  the  Noble's  family  came  to  watch 
the  girls  working,  she,  not  in  the  least  abashed, 
would  look  them  over  from  head  to  foot. 

That  was  seventeen  years  ago.  Anna  Timo- 
f^evna  could  not  with  exactitude  recollect  how 
she  found  herself  in  service  at  the  country  house 
of  Alexander  Georgievitch  Vileikin.  All  she 
could  remember  was  that  the  first  time  she  saw 
him  was  when  she  was  weeding  the  garden.  He 
looked  "  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  lot  of  vinegar  " 
— ^this  was  the  way  she  described  him  at  the 
time  to  her  companions,  making  them  laugh 
loudly.  His  fastidious,  dissatisfied  grimace  was 
especially  fresh  in  her  memory.  Still  there  was 
something  attractive  about  him.  A  sort  of 
thoughtful  look  in  the  eyes,  and  a  youthful 
countenance  with  a  dark  beard. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  was  the  son  of  the 
old  lady  who  had  first  spoken  to  Annie  about 
her  beauty.  The  old  lady  had  died  a  few  years 
before,  and  her  sister,  the  aunt  of  Alexander 
Georgievitch,  a  widow  of  forty-five,  now  presided 
at  the  seigniorial  house.  Up  till  then  Vileikin 
had  lived  in  Moscow,  but  from  that  time  on 
decided  to  settle  down  as  a  gentleman  farmer 
in  his  country  residence. 

Anna  Timofeevna  remembered  the  first  days 
of  her  new  service.  She  was  terribly  nervous. 
She  was  in  constant  dread  of  not  serving  the 
meals  properly,  or  cleaning  the  boots  badly,  or 
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not  knowing  how  to  lay  the  table.  She  took 
her  orders  from  the  wife  of  the  steward  Pope- 
liukhin,  a  woman  of  fifty.  Before  Alexander 
Georgievitch  appeared  upon  the  scene  the 
steward's  family  occupied  the  house.  They 
were  now  settled  in  a  cottage,  which  he  built 
specially  for  them.  Furnitiu'e  for  himself  he 
partly  fetched  from  Moscow,  partly  brought 
over  from  the  big  seigniorial  house.  And  from 
Moscow  he  brought  a  huge  case  full  of  books. 
Annie  then  had  to  carefully  wipe  every  book 
with  a  duster.  She  noticed  at  once  that  Alex- 
ander Georgievitch  prized  that  bookcase  above 
the  rest  of  his  belongings. 

By  the  time  winter  came  round,  Annie  had 
already  grown  somewhat  accustomed  to  her 
work  and  was  able  to  take  stock  of  those  sur- 
rounding her. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  himself — Annie  did 
not  get  accustomed  all  at  once  to  calling  him 
"  master  " — in  the  beginning  set  to  work  with 
enthusiasm.  He  spent  whole  evenings  talking 
to  the  steward  ;  he  studied — at  that  time  it 
seemed  ludicrous  to  her — things  that  every  one 
knew  ;  when  to  reap,  when  to  thresh,  when  to 
sow — in  a  word,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  most 
ordinary  peasant  farming.  But  it  seemed  he 
quickly  understood. 

He  was  fond  of  going  out  shooting  bustards, 
and  later  also  hares  and  even  foxes.  The  more 
Annie  came  to  study  him,  the  more  she  found 
that  to  all  appearance  shooting  was  the  master's 
favourite  occupation. 

On  the  whole  he  did  not  spend  much  time 
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reading  books.  Only  after  dinner,  and  then  he 
would  drop  off  to  sleep  after  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  He  often  went  to  visit  his  aunt  at  the 
Noble's  house,  seven  versts  distant.  Sometimes 
they  sent  for  him,  that  meant  that  there  were 
guests  assembled  there.  Twice,  before  the  winter 
set  in,  guests  came  to  him.  They  spent  a  few 
hours  with  him,  drank  tea,  ate  water-melons, 
and  poked  fun  at  him.  One  young  lady,  Maria 
Vasilevna,  had  known  him  in  Moscow.  "  Give 
up  this  plan  of  yours,"  she  said.  Maria  Vasil- 
evna was  with  her  father  ;  their  family  name 
was  Shpalkovsky. 

Anna  Timof^evna  did  not  understand  what 
plan  this  fashionable  young  lady  meant. 

Maria  Vasilevna  then  noticed  her.  She  said 
something  in  French,  and  burst  out  laughing. 

The  master's  steward  was  Grigori  Gavrilovitch 
Popeliukhin,  a  man  of  fifty-five,  small  sized,  but 
a  strong,  thick-set  old  man.  The  only  thing 
Anna  Timof eevna  remembered  about  his  appear- 
ance was  that  his  two  legs  were  bent  like  marks 
of  parenthesis.  That  did  not,  however,  prevent 
him  from  getting  over  the  ground  pretty  fast. 

Annie  soon  remarked — almost  before  anything 
else^ — that  Popeliukhin  was  laying  his  plans  to 
control  everything  as  he  had  been  used  to  do, 
to  get  the  master  under  his  thumb  and  simply 
flatter  him  to  his  face.  Popeliukhin  when  sitting 
with  the  master  behind  the  samovar,  and  Pope- 
liukhin in  his  own  house,  were  two  dift'erent  men. 
Annie  was  sorry  for  the  master  and  she  hoped 
that  some  time  or  other  she  might  be  able  to 
show  up  Popeliukhin  as  he  really  was. 
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Popeliukhin's  wife  also  considered  herself  the 
mistress  in  her  master's  house,  and  disposed  of 
everything  peremptorily,  as  though  it  was  her 
own  property.  She  had  the  keys  of  the  store- 
house. She  bought  sucking-pigs,  fed  them  with 
food  belonging  to  her  master,  and  then  sold 
them  for  her  own  benefit.  She  did  the  same 
with  the  fowls. 

Their  children  were  growing  up,  like  ordinary 
peasants'  children,  without  being  taken  into 
account  at  all.  They  ran  about  barefoot ;  no 
one  looked  after  them.  The  fact  was,  the 
Popeliukhins  scented  that  the  end  of  their  rule 
was  at  hand,  and  all  their  efforts  were  directed 
towards  providing  for  the  rainy  day. 

The  steward  had  only  one  servant — a  cook. 
In  the  master's  house,  besides  Annie,  there  was 
also  a  cook,  a  scullery-maid,  a  coachman,  and 
a  man  for  rough  work.  The  coachman,  a  young 
fellow  from  Great  Russia,  from  the  first  day 
began  to  lie  in  wait  for  Annie,  and  tried  to  catch 
her  in  his  arms  whenever  he  met  her,  but  Annie 
one  day  struck  out  and  dealt  him  a  staggering 
blow.  .  .  . 

The  complete  drawing  together  of  Alexander 
Georgievitch  and  Annie  came  about  swiftly  and 
to  her  almost  unexpectedly.  Even  a  week 
beforehand  the  possibility  of  that  union  never 
entered  her  head.  She  was  at  that  time  entirely 
absorbed  in  perfecting  herself  in  her  quality  of 
servant. 

But  in  spite  of  such  a  sudden  change  in  the 
relations  between  him  and  Anna  Timofeevna — 
even  now,  at  the  expiration  of  seventeen  years, 
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she  could  not  reproach  herself  with  immorality. 
The  fire  of  their  love  burned  so  fiercely,  seizing 
hold  of  them  both,  that  even  long  after  it  seemed 
to  her  like  a  dream. 

She  had  already  noticed  that  he  used  to  look 
hard  at  her,  but  she  did  not  attach  importance 
to  his  glances  :  she  was  so  far  removed  from  the 
thought  of  making  herself  the  master's  sweet- 
heart. But  after  one  short  conversation  she 
saw  plainly  whither  he  wished  to  persuade  her. 
At  first  she  felt  ashamed.  However,  she  had 
hardly  enough  time  to  think  things  over.  At 
that  very  time  Alexander  Georgievitch  was 
making  up  his  mind  about  the  difficult  problem. 
It  was  quite  evident  he  had  seriously  thought 
over  the  approaching  union.  But  he  was  so 
sincerely  attracted  by  Annie,  and  at  the  same 
time  this  union  with  a  girl  of  the  people  seemed 
to  him  so  much  "  in  keeping  with  "  his  new  life, 
that  the  more  he  thought  over  it  the  more  he 
hastened  the  inevitable  ending. 

They  came  together,  two  ardent  lovers.  It 
was  long  after,  that  they  began  to  reason  about 
it. 

Popeliukhin  at  that  time  was  absent  in  the 
nearest  town.  His  wife  told  him  the  news  as 
he  stood  in  the  hall  in  his  fur  coat  covered  with 
snow. 

Anna  Timofeevna  slowly  and  reluctantly 
remembered  what  followed  after  that.  The 
recollection  of  the  steward  and  his  wife  was 
particularly  repugnant  to  her.  It  was  evident 
they  had  lost  their  heads,  and  they  abruptly 
changed    their    demeanour    to    "  Annie."    All 
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their  advice,  friendly  advances,  invitations,  only- 
increased  Annie's  dislike  for  them.  She  never 
thought  about  the  future  and  thought  least  of 
all  about  the  influence  she  might  exert  over  the 
master.  She  continued  to  carry  on  her  work 
in  a  sort  of  delirium,  but  she  would  not  have 
wished  to  be  restored  to  her  senses. 

Her  happiest  time  came  in  the  evening,  after 
supper,  when  she  was  left  in  the  house  alone 
with  Alexander  Georgievitch,  and  she  knew  no 
one  would  disturb  him.  What  laughter,  what 
kisses,  what  caresses  !  He  set  to  work  to  teach 
her.  Since  leaving  school,  she  had  not  read  a 
single  book,  and  had  forgotten  everything. 
Those  lessons  were  not  of  much  benefit  to  her, 
but  how  often  they  were  interrupted  by  kisses  ! 

Alexander  Georgievitch  grew  fonder  of  her 
every  day.  He  himself  had  never  expected  that 
that  simple  country  girl  w^ould  display  such  fire, 
such  wonderful  outbursts  of  passion.  .  .  . 

He  was  at  that  time  nearly  thirty.  An  idle  life 
in  Moscow  had  taught  him  to  seek  his  interests 
solely  amongst  women.  He  could  reckon  in  his 
past  ten  of  them  who  had  held  him  in  thrall, 
but  not  a  single  one  had  turned  his  head,  except 
perhaps  the  first.  Amongst  his  friends  he  was 
reckoned  an  expert  in  matters  of  love,  but  his 
behaviour  to  women  was  purely  that  of  a  cynic. 
And  suddenly  he  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  such 
fresh,  imsullied  purity  ! 

He  delighted  to  tell  her  about  himself,  of  how 
he  had  become  utterly  blase,  and  how  he  longed 
for  the  simple  country  life.  And  Annie  listened 
to  him  greedily,  striving  to  understand  some- 
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thing  of  what  he  said,  however  Httle  it  might 
be. 

Imperceptibly  to  herself  and  without  any 
design  Annie  began  to  occupy  a  position  in  the 
house.  He  had  himself  already  insisted,  after 
the  first  month,  that  she  should  engage  a  girl 
to  do  part  of  her  work.  The  Popeliukhins 
retired  step  by  step  into  the  background. 

For  four  months  there  was  unruffled  happiness. 


CHAPTER  III 

It  was  early  in  spring,  and  the  thaw  had  set  in. 
People  travelled  only  if  their  business  was  of 
the  gravest  importance.  The  mud  stuck  so  to 
the  wheels  that  after  the  third  verst  the  horses 
were  brought  to  a  standstill. 

And,  lo  and  behold,  on  such  a  road,  Barbara 
Dmitrievna  herself,  the  aunt  of  Alexander 
Georgievitch,  appeared  at  his  house  one  day. 
It  was  so  unexpected  and  so  strange  that 
Alexander  Georgievitch  became  even  alarmed. 
But  Barbara  Dmitrievna  allayed  his  fears, 
said  there  was  nothing  of  importance,  and 
that  she  only  came  to  see  how  he  was  getting 
on. 

Whilst  taking  tea  she  looked  attentively  at 
Annie,  who  was  discreetly  waiting  at  table,  and 
finally  remarked  that  the  girl  was  in  "an 
interesting  condition." 

She  had  a  long  talk  alone  with  her  nephew,  at 
first  in  low  tones,  then  growing  louder  and 
louder,  finally  their  conversation  drifted  into  a 
downright  quarrel.  The  end  of  it  was  that  she 
rose  and  took  her  departure,  hardly  saying 
good-bye  to  her  nephew.  Alexander  Georgie- 
vitch was  terribly  excited.  Annie  was  agitated 
about  him,  and  asked  what  had  happened,  but 
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he  would  not  tell  her.  She  did  not  dare  to 
insist  on  questioning  him. 

Only  long  afterwards  she  understood  what  it 
was  all  about.  It  seemed  the  master's  aunt  had 
come  with  two  demands  :  the  first  and  foremost, 
that  Annie  should  be  sent  about  her  business, 
and  the  second  that  the  housekeeping  should  be 
once  more  entrusted  to  the  steward's  wife.  And 
Alexander  Georgievitch  could  not  pluck  up 
courage  to  categorically  forbid  his  aunt's  inter- 
ference in  his  life.  He  became  upset,  and  got 
angry,  but  of  real  manly  courage  he  had  none. 

In  the  course  of  many  years  Annie  was 
unable  to  understand  by  what  right  the  master's 
aunt  could  make  any  demand  whatsoever  to 
him.  The  country  house,  with  about  seven 
hundred  desiatins  of  land,  belonged  to  him.  It 
was  true  he  inherited  them  from  his  mother  and 
not  from  his  father,  but  nevertheless  he  was  the 
sole  proprietor.  How  came  it  that  Barbara 
Dmitrievna  exercised  this  strange  power  over 
her  nephew  ? 

Annie  could  find  no  other  explanation  but 
the  young  man's  terrible  lack  of  character.  He 
had  been  brought  up  and  had  lived  at  Moscow 
in  his  aunt's  house  together  with  his  two  sisters, 
now  grown  up,  and  Barbara  Dmitrievna  exer- 
cised such  influence  over  them  as  their  own 
mother  might  have  envied.  It  so  happened, 
moreover,  that  in  the  will  written  by  Vileikin's 
mother,  the  country  house  with  the  land  apper- 
taining to  it  was  devised  to  him,  Alexander 
Georgievitch,  and  to  his  sisters  was  left  the 
seigniorial    house,  with   not   more   than   three 
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hundred  desiatins  of  land,  with  this  proviso, 
however,  that  until  their  marriage  the  sisters 
should  enjoy  '*  every  possible  assistance." 
Finally,  Barbara  Dmitrievna  had  once  upon  a 
time  been  very  well  off,  and  had  spent  all  her 
money  on  her  nephews  and  nieces.  Now  only 
some  fragments  of  her  fortune  remained,  but 
she  was  preparing  to  throw  even  those  away  on 
Moscow  life,  in  order  the  better  "  to  settle  "  her 
nieces. 

Both  the  sisters — Barbara  Dmitrievna  and 
Alexander  Georgievitch's  mother — had  married 
unhappily.  Barbara  Dmitrievna's  husband  shot 
himself  after  some  scandal  in  the  regiment,  and 
Vileikin  suffered  from  hereditary  alcoholism, 
owing  to  which  his  wife  took  refuge  from  him  in 
the  country,  entrusting  to  her  sister  the  educa- 
tion of  her  children. 

The  result  of  it  all  was  that  Barbara 
Dmitrievna  persisted  in  looking  on  Alexander 
Georgievitch  as  a  child,  who  "  had  to  be  kept  in 
leading-strings,"  as  he  in  his  anger  expressed  it. 
One  way  or  another,  between  aunt  and  nephew, 
a  formidable  quarrel  grew,  which  threatened  to 
become  a  downright  rupture. 

That  was  the  first  unpleasantness  that  cast 
a  shadow  over  Annie's  happiness.  Mrs.  Pope- 
liukhin,  the  steward's  wife,  sent  for  her,  and 
began  persuading  her  to  leave  Alexander  Georgie- 
vitch. "  The  master,  don't  you  see,  will  quarrel 
with  his  relations  about  you  ;  a  sin  will  be  on 
your  soul,  and  as  for  your  child,  don't  worry, 
the  master  will  see  that  it  doesn't  want." 

But  Annie  kept  firm.     With  tears  in  her  eyes 
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she  made  her  way  to  the  master  and  questioned 
him.  He  became  angrier  than  ever  and  told  the 
steward  he  might  look  for  another  situation,  and 
commanded  that  the  keys  were  to  be  handed 
over  to  Annie.  However  the  order  was  not 
immediately  carried  out.  Annie's  brother, 
Vasili,  also  turned  up.  Between  them  a  still 
fiercer  scene  took  place  than  between  the  aunt 
and  nephew. 

The  brother  demanded  Annie's  return  home, 
threatened  her  with  punishment  by  the  rural 
commune,  and  with  excommunication.  From 
threats  he  turned  to  endearments  and  promises 
of  a  quiet  life.  Annie  perceived  that  "  over 
there  at  the  Noble's  house  "  they  had  offered 
Vasili  good  payment  for  such  a  job,  and  she 
point-blank  refused  to  accompany  him.  The 
end  of  the  row  was  that  Vasili  struck  his  sister, 
and  Alexander  Georgievitch  ordered  him  to  be 
turned  out  of  doors. 

In  a  word,  a  terrible  struggle  went  on. 
Although,  to  all  appearance,  victory  finally 
declared  itself  on  the  side  of  Alexander  Georgie- 
vitch, none  the  less  it  could  not  be  said  that  he 
had  gained  it  by  his  own  energy.  He  went  over 
to  make  his  peace  with  his  aunt,  and  as  Pope- 
liukhin's  wife  put  it,  "  on  his  knees  he  begged 
for  the  right  to  live  with  his  darling." 

The  keys  remained  with  the  steward's  wife. 
The  incident  was  closed,  but  first  Annie  had  to 
go  with  her  brother  Vasili  to  Barbara  Dmitrievna 
and  apologize  to  her.  For  what,  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  understand,  but  Alexander  Georgievitch 
insisted  upon  it. 
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To  the  day  of  her  death  Anna  Timof^evna 
could  never  forget  that  humihating  scene,  in 
which  Barbara  Dmitrievna  played  her  part  like 
a  skilled  actress.  In  the  first  place  they  made 
her  await  the  lady's  convenience  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  During  that  time  all  the  domestics  of 
the  house  came  to  gaze  at  her.  Among  them,  it 
is  true,  a  few  kindhearted  ones  were  to  be 
found,  who  showed  sympathy  with  her,  but 
their  pity  only  made  her  position  more  intoler- 
able. 

Then  Annie  was  sent  for.  She  went  along 
with  her  brother  Vasili.  Barbara  Dmitrievna 
called  her  "  a  strumpet,"  ordered  Vasili  to  read 
to  her  some  legal  documents,  and  several  times 
emphasized  the  fact  that  she  was  prepared  to 
tolerate  her  in  her  nephew's  house  "  if  she  did 
not  forget  herself,"  but  should  she  "  even 
dream  "  of  marrying  the  boy,  then  she,  Barbara 
Dmitrievna,  would  "  have  justice  done  "  upon 
her  and  have  her  locked  up.  After  that  she 
made  her  go  down  on  her  knees  twice  in  front  of 
her,  and  gave  her  her  hand  to  kiss. 

Vasili  brought  his  sister  back  to  the  master's 
house  almost  in  a  fainting  condition.  He  him- 
self was  like  a  man  who  has  been  ducked  in  the 
water,  and  tried  to  excuse  himself  the  whole 
way,  pleading  his  poverty  and  the  power  of  the 
nobles. 

From  that  day  he  took  to  drink,  and  his 
working  powers  were  ruined  for  ever. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  was  waiting  for  Annie 
"  as  white  as  a  piece  of  chalk  " — she  remembered 
that  well.     But  when  he  advanced  towards  her 
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she  repulsed  him  and  went  to  her  own  room. 
For  two  weeks  she  not  only  did  not  go  near  him, 
but  when  they  told  her  that  the  master  begged 
to  be  allowed  to  see  her,  she  cried  out  bitterly, 
"  I  don't  want  to  see  him.  I  don't  want  to 
have  anything  to  do  with  him."  It  was  a 
regular  scandal,  but  Alexander  Georgievitch 
put  up  with  it.  Once  Popeliukhin's  wife  tried 
to  approach  Annie  with  the  intention  of  trying 
a  little  persuasion,  but  at  the  first  sound  of  her 
voice,  Annie  seized  a  tumbler  that  was  on  the 
table,  and  sent  it  flying  in  splinters  against  the 
wall.  At  one  time  they  feared  she  might  lose 
her  senses. 

After  that  period  of  solitary  thought  Annie 
became  a  different  being.  She  loathed  her 
brother  Vasili  worst  of  all.  But  she  no  longer 
felt  her  old  love  for  the  master.  She  looked  on 
him  now  as  her  inalienable  possession,  but  her 
infatuation  for  him  was  gone.  In  her  eyes  he 
remained  the  master  by  position — and  nothing 
more.  Looking  at  him  in  that  light,  she  could 
still  treat  him  with  a  certain  amount  of  respect. 
She  had  judged  his  personality,  once  and  for  all, 
to  be  trifling  and  contemptible.  It  seemed  to 
her  monstrous  that  after  such  winter  evenings 
as  they  had  spent  together  any  man  could  make 
her  undergo  that  humiliating  scene  with  Barbara 
Dmitrievna. 

Nevertheless  she  did  not  wish  to  leave  him. 
Until  the  scene  with  Alexander  Georgievitch's 
aunt,  she  had  never  once  thought  of  marriage, 
now  that  thought  was  like  a  stone  implanted  in 
her  brain.     And  to  be  some  day  revenged  on 
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Barbara  Dmitrievna  had  become  her  cherished 
dream.  To  leave  for  ever,  that  would  mean  to 
acknowledge  final  defeat.  Sooner  would  she  lay 
violent  hands  on  herself. 

Little  by  little  she  grew  calmer  and  returned 
to  her  duties.  Alexander  Georgievitch,  at  their 
first  meeting,  begged  her  forgiveness,  promised 
never  to  leave  her,  and  consoled  her  with  the 
news  that  Barbara  Dmitrievna  was  going  away 
to  Moscow  for  the  winter. 

Already  after  the  birth  of  her  first  child 
Annie's  position  had  become  more  secure.  When 
her  son  was  ten  months  old,  and  Annie  had 
handed  him  over  to  a  nurse,  the  Popeliukhins 
were  finally  sent  about  their  business.  Annie 
now  took  possession  of  all  the  keys  in  the  house. 
The  new  steward  had  already  begun  to  call  her 
"  Anna  Timofeevna."  In  that  same  year 
Alexander  Georgievitch  was  appointed  Justice 
of  the  Peace.  The  circle  of  his  country  acquaint- 
ances widened.  Guests  often  came  to  the 
house.  Annie  received  them  amiably,  regaled 
them  with  good  dinners  and  well-flavoured 
liqueurs.  And  when  a  year,  the  second  one,  had 
passed,  the  master's  guests  addressed  her  as 
Anna  Timofeevna.  In  a  short  time  the  more 
frequent  callers  began  to  shake  hands  with  her. 
But  she  did  not  let  herself  be  carried  away,  and 
continued  to  keep  to  the  position  of  "  house- 
keeper." 

Of  all  the  various  visits  one  left  a  deep 
impression  on  her. 

One  summer  the  Shpalkovskys  came — the 
father    and    the    daughter,    the    same    Maria 
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Vasilevna  who  had  foretold  to  Alexander 
Georgieviteh  his  drawing  closer  to  Annie. 

The  girl  had  passed  her  first  youth  and  her 
charms  were  fading.  Beside  her  Annie  appeared 
in  all  the  radiance  of  her  beauty.  Alexander 
Georgieviteh  was  troubled  by  the  arrival  of 
Maria  Vasilevna.  Annie  noticed  it  and  began 
to  watch  them  carefully. 

This  time  Maria  Vasilevna  made  as  though 
she  were  not  aware  of  the  "  housekeeper's  " 
presence,  and  Alexander  Georgieviteh,  in  an 
offensive  sort  of  way,  "  stood  on  his  dignity " 
before  Annie  ;  as  if  purposely,  he  gave  her  all 
sorts  of  orders,  when,  without  any  requests  from 
him  she  was  accurately  carrying  out  her  duties. 
A  feeling  of  jealousy  was  stirred  up  in  her.  Even 
without  that  she  had  no  very  great  respect  for 
him,  but  now  he  appeared  to  her  simply  a 
young  urchin. 

Old  Shpalkovsky  went  off  with  the  steward 
to  the  threshing-floor,  and  Alexander  Georgie- 
viteh and  Maria  Vasilevna  sat  down  in  the  study 
near  the  bookcase  and  conversed  about  various 
"  learned  matters."  They  spoke  much  and 
with  warmth,  but  Anna  Timofeevna  did  not 
believe  in  the  sincerity  of  that  conversation.  In 
her  opinion  the  young  lady  was  simply  "  fishing  " 
for  a  husband.  She  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
the  study  a  few  times.  The  feeling  of  jealousy 
grew.  When  the  Shpalkovskys  were  taking  their 
departure,  Anna  Timofeevna  heard  Alexander 
Georgieviteh  promise  the  young  lady  that  he 
would  pay  them  a  visit  before  very  long,  to 
discuss  some  book  or  other.     When  the  guests 
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had  gone  Annie  upbraided  him  and  a  jealous 
scene  was  the  result.  Then  for  the  first  time 
she  heard  from  him  the  cutting  remark  : 

"  Do  you  really  think  that  I  am  going  to  be 
satisfied  all  my  life  with  an  uncultivated  fool 
like  you  ?  " 

She  flared  up  and  told  him  that  in  that 
particular  instance  the  cultivation  "  was  not  for 
nothing,"  and  that  the  young  lady  was  simply 
"  no  chicken  "  and  wanted  by  hook  or  by  crook 
to  get  hold  of  him  for  a  husband. 

"  That  may  be  !  But  all  the  same  she  reads 
and  thinks.  She  is  a  thinking  being,  and  you 
are  just  a  female." 

The  words  "  thinking  being  "  were  unknown 
to  Annie,  but  she  understood  their  meaning 
perfectly  well.  Howbeit,  a  strange  result  fol- 
lowed from  that  scene.  Anna  Timofeevna  not 
only  stifled  the  feeling  of  jealousy  in  herself,  but 
she  had  for  the  young  lady  a  feeling  of  envy. 
It  was  as  if  something  new  had  forced  its  way 
into  her  soul,  and  there  disclosed  a  great  void. 
She  had  consciously  striven  to  occupy  the  pre- 
dominating place  in  the  life  of  Alexander 
Georgievitch,  and  to  that  end  did  all  that  lay 
in  her  power.  She  carried  on  the  housekeeping 
accurately,  took  jealous  care  of  his  money,  fed 
him  sumptuously  with  every  dainty,  saw  to  it 
that  he  had  no  worries,  made  it  her  business  to 
see  that  he  slept  well  and  ate  well.  It  now 
became  suddenly  clear  to  her  that  all  this  was 
not  enough,  that  there  was  still  a  certain  corner 
in  his  soul,  strange  to  her,  and  that  she  never 
could  gain  control  over  that  corner,  that  for  the 
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rest  of  her  life  women  would  appear,  such  as 
that  elderly  young  lady,  and  though  it  might  be 
only  for  an  hour,  would  succeed  in  wresting 
Alexander  Georgievitch  from  her.  To  that  she 
could,  after  all,  reconcile  herself,  but  her  grief 
was,  that  after  such  an  hour  she  herself  seemed 
to  lose  all  her  fascination  in  his  eyes.  He  had 
called  her  an  uncultivated  fool  and  a  mere 
female  ! 

Anna  Timofeevna  forced  herself  to  look  at 
him  from  another  side,  and  she  remembered  the 
form  of  that  young  man  whom  she  had  seen  for 
the  first  time,  when,  a  barefooted  girl,  she  was 
cleaning  the  garden  walks.  She  herself  had 
since  that  time  unquestionably  improved.  She 
not  only  dressed  in  fine  calico  and  woollen 
clothes,  but  she  understood  a  great  deal  more. 
He,  on  the  contrary,  had  somehow  degenerated. 
It  was  true  he  was  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  but, 
nevertheless,  taken  in  his  entirety,  he  w^as  not 
such  a  "  Noble  "  as  he  had  formerly  seemed. 
All  this  took  place  just  five  years  after  they  had 
come  together,  and  now  the  thought  of  her  lack 
of  cultivation  smote  cruelly  upon  Anna  Timo- 
feevna. 

The  effect  that  that  scene  had  upon  Alexander 
Georgievitch  was  quite  the  reverse.  Every  day 
Annie  was  expecting  to  hear  him  order  the 
horses  to  be  harnessed,  and  to  see  him  set  off 
for  the  Shpalkovskys,  for  the  *'  housekeeper  " 
comprehended  much  more  easily  than  he  would 
have  supposed,  how  he  must  prize  the  oppor- 
tunities of  conversing  with  an  intelligent  and 
educated  young  lady.     And,  all  the  while,  he 
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seemed  to  have  completely  forgotten  about  his 
former  guests.  Days,  weeks  and  months  went 
by  and  Alexander  Georgievitch  never  even 
remembered  them.  Apparently,  having  vented 
his  abuse  on  Annie,  he  had  satisfied  his  thirst 
for  the  society  of  a  young  lady  of  refinement. 

Another  year  passed  by.  Barbara  Dmitrievna 
returned  home  from  Moscow.  Her  two  nieces 
arrived  with  her.  One  was  already  nearly 
thirty,  the  other  over  twenty-five.  No  stone 
had  been  left  unturned.  It  was  plain  that 
Alexander  Georgievitch's  aunt  and  sisters  were 
"  left  on  his  hands." 

The  first  meeting  between  Barbara  Dmitrievna 
and  Anna  Timofeevna  took  place  at  least  six 
months  after  the  former's  return.  During  that 
time  Anna  Timofeevna  succeeded  in  showing  the 
old  lady  some  marks  of  attention.  She  sent  to 
the  Noble's  house  excellent  butter  and  kvass, 
diiferent  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  some  of  what- 
ever was  best  in  the  place.  In  addition  she 
instructed  the  messengers  how,  and  with  what 
words  they  were  to  hand  the  things  over.  The 
old  lady  was  softened,  and  when  she  appeared 
at  Alexander  Georgievitch's  house  she  addressed 
Annie  as  Anna  Timofeevna,  and  spoke  politely 
to  her.  When  they  found  themselves  alone 
Barbara  Dmitrievna  said : 

"  I  am  satisfied  with  you.  You  are  behaving 
well.  Alexander  (she  pronounced  the  name  in 
a  Frenchified  way)  will,  of  course,  not  abandon 
your  son,  and  will  give  him  a  suitable  education, 
even  if  he  should  now  marry  one  of  the  young 
ladies  in  the  neighbourhood." 
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Anna  Timofeevna  bit  her  lip  and  was  silent. 
Barbara  Dmitrievna  noted  the  effect  her  words 
had  produced  on  the  "  housekeeper,"  and 
added  : 

"  Yes,  it  is  high  time  he  got  married.  I  am 
taking  the  matter  in  hand." 

Then,  as  if  she  had  made  some  commonplace 
remark,  she  turned  the  conversation  to  questions 
of  housekeeping. 

The  enmity  between  these  two  women  pro- 
mised to  be  hidden,  but  incessant.  Between 
them  Alexander  Georgievitch  occupied  a  suffi- 
ciently ludicrous  position,  but  as  there  could  be 
no  mention  even  of  a  marriage  with  Anna 
Timofeevna,  it  might  be  expected  that,  for  some 
time  at  any  rate,  he  would  be  able  to  avoid 
plunging  his  meagre  frame  into  anything  abso- 
lutely critical. 

During  the  first  days  after  Barbara  Dmitri- 
evna's  visit,  Anna  Timofeevna  viewed  with 
alarm  every  equipage,  even  to  the  humble 
britchka  that  made  its  appearance  at  the  house. 
Every  time  she  feared  that  at  last  Alexander 
Georgievitch' s  "  search  for  a  wife  "  had  begun, 
and  that  now  or  never  it  behoved  her  to  enter 
into  desperate  conflict  with  the  enemy.  She 
was  in  a  continual  state  of  tension  and  had  made 
up  her  mind  not  to  yield  without  a  struggle. 
She  could  not  figure  to  herself  with  precision 
what  steps  she  would  take,  but  she  knew  this, 
that  before  no  one  would  she  give  way.  If  she 
had  not  voluntarily  left  him  "  that  first  time," 
then  now  it  would  be  simple  foolishness. 

As  for  him  he  grew  every  day  more  character- 
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less.  When  he  chanced  to  pay  a  visit  to  his 
aunt  and  sisters,  how  he  would  behave  on  his 
return  !  Strutting  up  and  down  the  room  "  Hke 
a  cock,"  he  would  stick  out  his  chest,  and  try 
to  play  the  master.  Then  after  a  couple  of  days 
he  w^ould  once  more  treat  Anna  Timofeevna 
caressingly,  and  in  three  days'  time  he  would 
make  jokes  about  the  "  nunnery,"  which  was 
now  his  nickname  for  the  family  mansion,  and 
he  would  say  that  the  whole  place  reeked  of 
olive-oil,  and  that  he  had  never  yawned  so  much 
in  his  life  as  he  did  there.  Week  followed  week 
peacefully.  But  as  sure  as  ever  he  visited  his 
family  so  surely  would  the  fear  once  more 
awaken  in  him  that  Anna  Timofeevna  would 
get  him  entirely  into  her  hands  and  take  away 
from  him  his  independence.  Sometimes,  on  his 
return  from  "  over  there,"  he  started  talking 
foolishly  about  girls  of  good  family,  striving  to 
make  it  plain  to  Anna  Timofeevna  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  her  by  any  ties. 

Anna  Timofeevna  perceived  that "  over  there  " 
they  were  perpetually  "  egging  him  on  "  against 
her.  And  one  fine  day  he  would  get  married. 
But  unexpectedly  her  fear  vanished. 

Her  other  brother,  Samson,  arrived.  Never 
had  anyone  aroused  in  her  so  much  sympathy. 
She  had  not  seen  him  since  she  was  a  child, 
and,  naturally,  did  not  recognize  him  all  at 
once.  A  tall,  handsome,  kindly  looking  man 
stepped  up  to  her,  with  good-humoured  blue 
eyes,  and  very  fair  hair,  in  a  merchant's  loose- 
fitting  coat,  and  high-top  boots. 

'*  Don't  you  recognize  me  ?     Or  is  it  that  you 
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don't  wish  to  know  me,  little  sister  ?     Don't 
you  want  to  kiss  your  brother  ?  " 

And  how  his  whole  face  broke  into  laughter  ! 

She  flung  herself  upon  his  neck  :  naturally 
she  cried  a  little,  and  then  she  thought  to  her- 
self, will  he  blame  me  or  will  he  not  ? 

But  he  did  not  blame  her,  he  spoke  to  her 
caressingly,  gave  her  a  woollen  scarf  "as  a 
keepsake,"  and  had  a  long  talk  with  her  as  they 
sat  behind  the  samovar.  He  was  not  in  the 
least  like  the  peasants  from  her  village.  To 
begin  with,  he  did  not  talk  in  the  same  way,  but 
almost  entirely  without  any  accent.  In  con- 
versation he  made  use  of  many  expressions 
from  the  written  language.  About  himself  he 
told  her  that  he  was  employed  as  market 
gardener  and  gardener  on  a  great  "princely" 
estate,  that  he  received  six  hundred  roubles 
a  year,  was  accustoming  himself  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate,  and  had  his  eye  on  the 
position  of  senior  steward,  and  the  prince's 
estate  comprised  about  eight  thousand  desiatins 
— something  like  an  estate  !  He  had  come  about 
getting  some  documents  signed  at  the  com- 
munal council.  He  abused  the  peasants, 
saying  : 

"  You  can't  get  any  business  transacted  with 
them,  no  matter  how  fair  and  square  it  is, 
without  a  couple  of  gallons  of  vodka.  And  what 
a  misfortune  that  allotment  system  is  !  Will 
you  believe  me,  sister  ?  I  look  at  myself,  and  I 
think,  well,  after  all  I  have  educated  myself,  I 
have  become  a  human  being.  And  I  have 
looked  at  our  country  folk  :   if  it  wasn't  for  the 
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conscription,  which  gives  them  a  bit  of  schoohng, 
they  would  be  absolutely  ignorant  of  everything 
to  the  day  of  their  death." 

He  begged  Anna  Timof^evna  to  tell  him  all 
about  herself,  and  not  to  hurry  over  any  part. 

''  Don't  be  too  quick  about  it,  and  let  me  know 
all,  just  as  if  I  was  part  of  your  own  soul." 

And  she  was  glad  to  spread  out  before  him  all 
her  dreams  and  her  sorrows. 

He  listened  attentively  to  the  end,  and  said  : 

"  So  you  think  your  master  will  marry  some 
young  lady  ?  No — o — o  !  Things  don't  point 
in  that  direction.  His  marriage — that's  simply 
to  scare  you.  I  can  see  clearly  that  that  aunt 
of  his  is  herself  quite  satisfied  to  have  you  here. 
You  foolish  child  !  Can't  you  see  it  yourself  ? 
It's  quite  plain,  that  if  your  man  took  it  into 
his  head  to  marry  some  young  lady,  it  would 
then  be  all  up  with  his  aunt  and  his  sisters. 
At  present  they  are  enjoying  life  at  his  expense, 
he  is  their  support,  but  if  he  married,  his  legal 
wife  would  get  everything  into  her  own  hands. 
Some  one  like  you,  without  any  legal  claims,  is 
just  what  suits  them.  But  to  keep  you  scared 
— they  think  that's  rather  a  good  idea.  Eh, 
you  are  a  simple  one  !  " 

And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  very  ordinary 
piece  of  logic  had  never  entered  her  mind  ! 

"  And  this  master  of  yours — I'm  thinking  he 
must  be  one  of  the  chicken-hearted  sort." 

"  He  is  characterless,  that's  the  truth." 

"  That's  plain  enough  !  Well,  no  matter  ! 
With  God's  help  things  will  come  right.  The 
time  will  come  when,  perhaps,  he  will  marry 
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you,  and  if  he  doesn't — well,  it  can't  be  helped  ! 
Anything  would  be  better  than  to  give  him  up, 
especially  with  the  children." 

Her  brother  Samson  endeared  himself  so 
much  to  Anna  Timofeevna,  that  she  was  loath 
to  let  him  depart.  The  idea  even  struck  her 
of  getting  him  made  Alexander  Georgievitch's 
steward.     But  Samson  rejected  the  idea. 

"That's  a  thing  that  would  never  do.  Every 
one  would  be  pointing  the  finger  at  me.  *He's 
got  on  in  life  through  his  sister,'  they  would  all 
be  saying.  And  after  all  it  wouldn't  benefit  you 
much." 

When  saying  good-bye  he  said  to  her  : 

"  And,  above  all,  sister,  keep  your  conscience 
clear.  And  any  good  you  may  hear,  keep  it  in 
mind.  If  you  think  of  becoming  his  legal  wife, 
then  prepare  yourself  for  it.  What  sort  of  a 
wife  is  a  woman,  who,  as  far  as  her  mind  goes, 
is  just  a  scullerymaid  !  To  that  end  strive  hard 
and  conscientiously." 

With  that  he  took  his  departure  leaving  her 
his  address. 

The  next  time  Barbara  Dmitrievna  paid  them 
a  visit,  Anna  Timofeevna,  that  she  might  "  lay 
a  trap  "  for  her,  seized  a  favourable  moment 
and  said  : 

''  Well,  my  lady,  have  you  found  a  bride  for 
Alexander  Georgievitch  ?  It's  high  time.  He's 
now  past  thirty-five." 

The  risk  was  terrible  and  demanded  the 
greatest  presence  of  mind.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  case  of  victory,  Anna  Timofeevna  would 
find  herself  at  a  tremendous  advantage. 
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Barbara  Dmitrievna  never  suspected  what 
was  coming  and  remarked  imperturbably  : 

"  I  have  some  one  in  view,  but  none  of  them 
is  quite  suitable." 

Another  sHght  effort,  and  Anna  Timofeevna 
boldly  said  : 

"  Ye — es.  Only  you  shouldn't  delay  too 
long." 

The  other  gazed  at  her  with  an  expression  of 
mingled  alarm  and  severity. 

"  Perhaps  you  think — I  am  all  for  myself  ? 
No.  And  I  have  noticed  that  Alexander 
Georgievitch  has  made  many  trips  to  the 
Shpalkovskys.  Nearly  every  other  day.  And 
notes  are  always  arriving  from  her.  And  so  I 
thought  to  myself,  perhaps  the  marriage  will 
take  place  without  your  having  anything  to 
say  to  it." 

Anna  Timofeevna  had  never  once  reckoned 
on  producing  such  an  effect :  Barbara  Dmitrievna 
grew  pale,  jumped  from  her  seat,  looked  round, 
and,  taking  her  by  the  sleeve,  drew  her  near,  and 
overwhelmed  her  with  questions  :  "  how  ?  when  ? 
why  is  it  I  know  nothing  about  it  ?  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  decided  to  carry  on  her 
fiction  a  little  longer. 

"  But  what  are  you  thinking  about  ?  Don't 
you  know  that  if  he  married  that  girl — he 
will  chase  you  away  ?  "  whispered  Barbara 
Dmitrievna. 

"  In  that  case  I  will  go  myself.  I  won't  wait 
till  I'm  chased  away." 

Anna  Timofeevna  went  out  and  left  Barbara 
Dmitrievna    in    a    state    of   terrible    agitation, 
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whilst  she  herself  laughed  aloud  and  almost 
clapped  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  thought 
of  how  the  old  lady  had  betrayed  herself. 

Half  an  hour  later  she  was  sent  for. 

"  What  story  is  this  you  have  made  up  ?  " 
demanded  Alexander  Georgievitch. 

Barbara  Dmitrievna  waited  impatiently  for 
the  reply.  She  did  not  as  yet  know  for  certain 
who  was  lying  :  the  housekeeper  or  her  nephew, 
who  was  swearing  that  he  hadn't  seen  the 
Shpalkovskys  for  a  couple  of  years. 

"What  story  ?" 

"  Where  did  you  get  the  story  that  I  am  in 
the  habit  of  going  every  day  to  the  Shj^al- 
kovskys'  ?  " 

Alexander  Georgievitch  evidently  could  make 
neither  head  nor  tail  of  it. 

"  Forgive  me  Alexander  Georgievitch." 

And  she  smiled. 

The  older  woman  understood  the  trick  that 
had  been  played  upon  her  ;  she  flushed  with 
rage  and  shame,  but  said  never  a  word. 

"  Yes,  but  how  could  you  invent  such  a 
thing  ?  "  insisted  Alexander  Georgievitch. 

But  Anna's  joy  was  too  great  for  words.  She 
smiled  and  said  nothing. 

"  Leave  her  alone,"  said  Barbara  Dmitrievna 
in  French. 

"  Damn  it  !  I  cannot  make  it  out  at  all,"  said 
Alexander  Georgievitch.  He  even  closed  his 
eyes  and  shook  his  head,  as  though  striving  to 
set  his  scattered  wits  in  order — so  utterly  unable 
was  he  to  understand  his  aunt's  agitation  and 
Anna's  smile  : 
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Anna  Timofeevna  felt  in  her  heart  that  she  had 
won  :  that  "  stuck  up  old  thing  "  had  suddenly 
been  delivered  into  her  hands. 

"  Barbara  Dmitrievna  !  what  kind  of  conserve 
will  you  have  with  your  tea  ?  "  she  said,  as  it 
were  slackening  the  reins  a  little,  to  let  her  feel 
still  more  the  power  she  had  over  her. 

From  that  time  she  ceased  to  address  the 
aunt  as  "  my  lady."  And  from  that  time  the 
enmity  between  these  two  women  calmed  down 
after  a  fashion.  The  lives  of  the  various  per- 
sonages flowed  on  in  the  ordinary  country  rut. 
Somehow,  without  the  fact  being  noticed,  one  of 
Alexander  Georgievitch's  sisters  got  married  to 
the  local  doctor.  Her  brother  had  to  put  his 
hand  in  his  pocket  for  the  wedding  expenses 
and  for  the  dowry,  and  to  the  little  band  of  Anna 
Timofeevna's  opponents  was  added  yet  another 
member — the  doctor. 

Five  years  later  Alexander  Georgievitch  got  a 
chill  when  out  shooting  and  fell  seriously  ill. 
Anna  Timofeevna  nearly  went  out  of  her  mind, 
looking  after  him.  For  about  two  weeks  his 
family  lived  in  the  house  with  her,  afraid  to 
leave  the  sick  man,  and  .  .  .  with  another 
object  in  view.  Anna  Timofeevna  had  to  bear 
the  worry  of  seeing  that  they  were  well  fed  and 
housed. 

The  chambermaid  at  that  time  was  a  young 
woman  from  the  same  village,  named  Nastasia, 
who  was  living  apart  from  her  husband.  Anna 
Timofeevna  liked  her  for  her  activity  and  quick- 
ness of  comprehension.  Looking  at  Nastasia, 
she  remembered  how  she  herself  once  upon  a 
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time    had    taken    pains    to    fulfil    her    duties 
accurately. 

The  most  difficult  and  unbearable  of  all  was 
to  keep  pace  with  the  capricious  requirements 
of  Alexander  Georgievitch's  old-maidish  sister. 
She  was  evidently  doing  her  best  to  pick  holes 
in  the  housekeeping.  "  She  didn't  care  for  this, 
she  wanted  something  of  that.  .  .  ."  Anna 
Timofeevna  kept  her  temper,  and  only  once  in 
the  privacy  of  her  own  apartment  did  she  abuse 
her  guests.  No  one  was  there  at  the  time  except 
Nastasia.  The  latter  approached  and  said  in  a 
whisper : 

"  But  I  can  tell  you  why  these  folk  from  the 
other  house  are  spending  their  days  and  nights 
here." 

Anna  Timofeevna  looked  at  her  with  astonish- 
ment. The  girl  began  to  relate,  in  a  roundabout 
way,  but  rapidly,  how  she  had  been  trying  to 
overhear  what  the  guests  were  saying,  and  how, 
when  they  asked  the  doctor — would  Alexander 
Georgievitch  recover  or  not — how  the  doctor 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  replied  that  he  didn't 
know,  and  how  "  they  were  all  anxiously  hunt- 
ing for  some  document  or  other,  either  in  the 
writing-table  or  in  the  chest  of  drawers." 

Evidently  the  family  were  busying  themselvei^ 
about  the  will,  and  feared  that  the  dying  man 
might    have    bequeathed    his    property    to    his 
mistress  and  her  illegitimate  children  (they  had 
by  this  time  a  second  son). 

Anna  Timofeevna  knew  quite  well  that  no 
will  existed,fand  only  then,  for  the  first  time, 
did  she  think  of  her  fate  in  the  event  of  Alexander 
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Georgievitch's  death.  As  for  his  relatives' 
kindheartedness — she  was  under  no  ilhisions  on 
that  score  :  they  would  drive  her  out  without  a 
penny. 

That  thought  poisoned  her  peace  of  mind. 
No  matter  how  she  strove  to  rise  superior  to 
material  considerations — the  future,  a  grisly 
spectre,  would  inevitably  float  before  her.  And 
when  the  crisis  was  past,  and  Alexander  Georgie- 
vitch  began  to  get  better — she  felt  that  something 
had  forced  its  way  into  her  relationship  to  him, 
something  foreign,  "  impure  "  (poganoe),  as  in 
her  thoughts  she  defined  her  new  trouble,  pro- 
nouncing the  word  with  the  Little  Russian  "g  " 
and  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable. 

The  doctor  brother-in-law  had  counselled 
Alexander  Georgievitch  to  remove  to  the  family 
mansion  for  his  convalescence,  and  on  no  account 
to  omit  spending  the  summer  in  the  Crimea. 
He  obediently  carried  out  everything  that  was 
prescribed,  Anna  Timofeevna  was  left  alone  for 
some  months.  Alexander  Georgievitch  set  off 
for  the  Crimea  with  his  unmarried  sister. 

Those  were  the  gloomiest  months  of  irresolu- 
tion. Anna  Timofeevna  was  now  twenty- eight. 
In  one  way  or  another  she  had  spent  eleven 
^  years  with  Alexander  Georgievitch.  They  had 
two  children.  Could  it  be  possible  that  he  would 
take  no  steps  to  guarantee  the  future,  if  not  for 
her,  at  least  for  her  sons. 

It  did  not  seem  likely  that  he  would  become 
more  attached  to  her.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
she,  as  she  herself  realized,  had  become  much 
more  developed,   more  intelligent,   even  better 
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educated — for  with  his  help  she  had  managed 
to  read  through  Pushkin  and  Tolstoy — in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  hardly  a  trace  of  the  former 
"  country  wench  "  remained  in  her — Alexander 
Georgievitch,  apparently,  set  no  store  by  that 
spiritual  growth  in  her.  She  had  no  wish  to 
deceive  herself,  and  saw  clearly  that  the  dwellers 
in  the  Noble's  house,  if  they  did  not  entirely 
turn  him  round  to  their  side,  would  do  all  in 
their  power  to  keep  them  from  drawing  closer 
together.  But  what  was  there  that  she  could 
do  ?  Intrigue,  calumniate,  incite  him  against 
his  relatives,  bring  to  bear  all  her  woman's 
cunning,  behave  to  him  with  more  passionateness 
in  their  moments  of  complete  union  ?  Day  by 
day  all  this  became  more  repugnant  to  her.  She 
longed  for  some  purer  ways  to  bind  him  to  her. 

Whilst  reflecting  on  her  position,  she  wrote 
energetic  letters  to  her  brother  Samson  and  to 
Alexander  Georgievitch.  She  wrote  in  a  half- 
educated  way,  but  with  sincerity,  and  she  herself 
felt  how  that  correspondence  lifted  up  her 
spirit,  made  her  loftier  and  more  serious. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  replied  in  short,  cold, 
colourless  notes.  Anna  Timofeevna  saw  the 
sister  behind  every  line. 

Samson,  on  the  other  hand,  wrote  her  two 
long  letters,  both  ending  with  the  phrase,  "  and 
above  all  things,  keep  your  conscience  clear." 

Alexander  Georgievitch  returned  with  re- 
stored health,  but  apathetic  and  indolent.  He 
threw  up  his  official  jDOSt,  and  occupied  himself 
solely  with  the  care  of  his  land.  But  even  in 
that  occupation  not  the  slightest  sign  of  energy 
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could  be  seen.  He  tilled  the  land,  just  as  the 
peasants  tilled  it,  sowed  just  what  the  people 
about  sowed,  what  the  steward  suggested.  He 
even  reaped  the  crops  without  the  aid  of  the 
machines  which  he  had  introduced  at  the  be- 
ginning of  his  life  in  the  country.  Apparently 
he  was  too  lazy  even  to  think  :  and  why  did  he 
not  take  out  of  the  shed  the  steam  threshing 
machine,  which  had  cost  about  six  thousand 
roubles  and  was  only  a  little  out  of  order  ?  But 
on  his  land  they  beat  out  the  grain  with  the 
common  peasant  rollers,  and  winnowed  with  the 
ordinary  forty-rouble  winnowing  fan,  manu- 
factured at  a  local  workshop.  He  sank  lower 
every  month,  read  hardly  anything,  would 
lounge  away  whole  days  on  the  sofa  with  a 
cigarette,  and  cared  for  nothing  except  chatting 
about  one  thing  or  another  with  the  steward  or 
the  neighbours. 

By  his  side  Anna  Timofeevna  seemed  woven 
out  of  energy  and  inventiveness.  With  all  her 
might  she  tried  to  rouse  him  up,  sometimes  by 
her  jesting  tone,  at  other  times  through  the 
stimulus  of  rivalry,  telling  him  about  some  land- 
owner of  a  more  active  turn  of  mind  ;  there  were 
times  when  almost  by  main  force  she  would 
pack  him  off  to  the  steppe  to  shoot,  or  to  the 
threshing-floor,  where  the  half-hearted  work 
dragged  slowly  along.  It  was  all  no  use.  He 
had  been  transformed  irrevocably  into  the  type 
of  landowner  utterly  devoid  of  aspirations.  "  It 
may  be  so,"  and  "  as  other  folk  do,  I  do  " — were 
the  only  precepts  he  obeyed. 

At  long  last  he  even  began  to  wax  ironical  over 
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her  eagerness,  poking  fun  at  her  if  she  ventured 
to  utter  some  phrase  she  had  read.  So  soon  as 
ever  she  took  a  single  step  outside  the  boundaries 
of  that  triviahty,  in  which  his  existence  was 
plunged,  how  he  would  smile  and  unfailingly 
reply  : 

'*  Oho  !     Say  that  again  please  !  " 

Her  energy  began  to  be  oppressive  to  him. 
An  antipathetic  spirit  of  antagonism  developed 
in  him.  The  mere  fact  of  her  advising  some- 
thing was  enough  to  make  him  do  the  exact 
opposite.  He  strove  to  throw  cold  water  on  all 
her  aspirations,  either  by  ridicule  or  by  an  in- 
difference, frequently  even  exaggerated. 

He  made  frequent  visits  now  to  his  aunt's 
house,  and  sometimes  remained  there  for  weeks 
at  a  time.  Anna  Timofeevna  was  anxious  to 
know  what  he  found  there  that  made  the  place 
so  attractive. 

"  How  you  have  bored  me  !  "  he  replied. 
"  There's  no  one  like  you  there  to  keep  nagging 
at  me — if  you  must  know,  that's  why  I  feel 
more  comfortable  over  there  !  No  one  in  that 
house  pesters  me  with  advice  :  make  it  your 
business  to  behave  as  they  do.  They  live 
quietly  like  other  folk,  and  don't  get  excited 
about  nothing." 

""  Tell  me,  please,"  he  remarked  to  her  one 
day,  ''  why  do  you  give  yourself  such  airs  ? 
Upon  my  word,  to  look  at  you  sideways — one 
would  think,  '  God  only  knows,  what  sort  of 
creature  she  is.'  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what 
do  you  really  imagine  you  are  ?  If  it  hadn't 
been  for  me,  you  would  now  be  steeping  flax, 
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or  perhaps  whitewashing  a  cottage,  you  would 
have  been  just  a  common  peasant  woman.  It 
seems  to  me,  you  forget  what  you  have  sprung 
from.  ..." 

But  Anna  Timof^evna  cherished  a  dream.  .  .  . 

For  a  whole  year  she  kept  it  secret  from 
Alexander  Georgievitch,  but  quietly  prepared 
herself  for  its  realization.  Every  time  he  left 
the  house  she  rummaged  through  his  bookcase 
with  its  dusty  tomes,  searching  for  such  as  might 
serve,  however  little,  to  help  her.  At  the  same 
time,  she  hunted  through  every  newspaper  that 
came  to  the  house,  hoping  to  find  hints  there  also. 

She  managed  to  make  use  of  an  opportunity, 
and  questioned  the  doctor.  .  .  . 

Finally,  having  waited  for  a  favourable 
moment,  she  spoke  to  Alexander  Georgievitch. 
She  informed  him  that  she  was  anxious  to  go 
to  Petersburg,  in  order  to  qualify  as  a  doctor's 
assistant,  and  asked  him  to  make  her  a  modest 
allowance. 

She  expected  an  outburst  of  laughter,  but 
Alexander  Georgievitch  was  so  astonished  that 
he  had  not  even  time  to  laugh  at  her.  And  then, 
all  at  once,  he  seemed  to  remember  something 
from  far,  far  away,  from  the  days  when  he  was  a 
student.     He  felt  somehow  ashamed. 

"  Well,  if,  as  you  say,  you  have  thoroughly 
thought  the  matter  over — go,  by  all  means.  I 
won't  stand  in  your  way.  Count  upon  my 
assistance." 

That  was  all  he  said,  but  Anna  Timofeevna 
noticed  that  he  seemed  out  of  countenance. 
All  that  day  he  was  thoughtful,  often  sighed, 
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and  several  times,  on  one  pretext  or  other,  or 
without  any  pretext,  harked  back  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  past  forty-two,  that  his  hfe  had 
sHpped  by.  Then,  suddenly,  he  remarked  that 
if  he  had  not  wandered  into  that  dead-and-alive 
hole  he  might  have  made  a  fine  career  for  him- 
self, might  have  lived  in  the  capital. 

Anna  Timofeevna  understood  how  her  dream 
had  caused  to  flicker  up  in  his  soul  the  dying 
embers  of  his  youth.  She  felt  sorry  for  him, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  felt  a  gush  of  pride, 
and  her  cherished  dream  appeared  to  her  still 
more  attractive. 

She  did  not  wish  as  yet  to  explain  to  him  her 
principal  aim — to  have  a  crust  of  bread  in  case 
the  worst  should  happen.  Let  him  understand 
it  in  anv  sense  he  chose. 

The  news  that  Anna  Timofeevna  was  getting 
ready  to  go  to  Petersburg  "  to  attend  lectures," 
spread  with  great  rapidity  among  the  neigh- 
bours, and  failed  to  evoke  a  single  sympathetic 
utterance.  Some,  in  coarser  strain,  said,  "  There's 
a  fool  for  you!  "  or  "  She  has  taken  leave  of 
her  senses."  Others,  in  milder  fashion,  "Why 
did  she  think  of  such  a  thing  ?  " 

At  the  family  mansion,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  "  patted  her  on  the  back."  When  Alexander 
Georgievitch  returned  after  paying  them  a  visit, 
Anna  Timofeevna  glanced  at  him  keenly.  She 
knew  he  had  told  them  "  over  there  "  the  news, 
and  she  wanted  to  see  how  he  would  behave  to 
her.  She  knew  by  long  habit  that  whenever 
he  visited  his  aunt  and  sisters  he  invariably 
returned  "  stuffed  "  with  their  ideas. 
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On  this  occasion  he  behaved  pleasantly  to  her, 
he  was  affectionate  and  attentive.  Evidently 
Anna  Timofeevna's  plan  was  received  sympa- 
thetically in  the  Noble's  house.  But  Alexander 
Georgievitch,  in  his  simplicity,  took  the  approba- 
tion of  his  aunt  and  sisters  to  be  genuine  coin, 
and  joyfully  communicated  the  fact  to  Anna 
Timofeevna. 

She  grew  pensive,  but  not  for  long.  She  had 
grown  tired  of  trying  to  fathom  the  real  motives 
of  his  relation's  actions.  So  many  pleasing  cares 
confronted  her.  She  devoted  the  whole  summer, 
first  to  correspondence  with  Petersburg,  then  to 
preparing  herself  for  the  entrance  examination, 
and  to  arranging  her  departure.  She  wrote  to 
her  brother  Samson.  He  gave  her  a  letter  to 
his  patron,  "  the  prince,"  who  lived  permanently 
in  Petersburg,  a  letter  which,  by  the  way, 
was  quite  unnecessary.  By  this  time  Samson 
was  his  head  steward,  and  was  highly  esteemed 
by  him. 

Anna  Timofeevna  handed  over  her  children 
and  the  whole  care  of  the  house  to  her  favourite, 
Nastasia,  and  instructed  her  how  to  look  after 
Alexander  Georgievitch. 

As  for  the  latter,  for  some  days  he  was  more 
thoughtful  than  usual,  and  treated  Anna  Timo- 
feevna with  exceptional  warmth  and  regard. 
But  then,  suddenly,  he  seemed  to  lose  all 
interest  in  the  matter,  and  continued,  as 
before,  his  colourless  existence. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"  I  HAVE  lived  so  short  a  while,  and  yet  lived 
through  so  much  !  " — Anna  Timofeevna  re- 
called that  verse  of  the  poet  beloved  by  youth, 
heard  on  one  of  the  literary  evenings. 

And  was  this  really  she — wee  Annie,  the 
barefooted  little  girl,  nurse  to  a  Jew's  dirty 
urchin  ?  Was  this  the  same  wee  Annie  who 
now  travelled  "  keeping  herself  to  herself " 
on  the  wooden  seat  of  a  third-class  carriage  ? 
That  flattering  sheet  of  paper  and  the  book 
by  Zhuk  which  lay  under  the  seat  at  the  bottom 
of  her  portmanteau — had  they  really  been 
given  to  her  ?  Was  it  really  she  who  had 
climbed  up  on  the  wall  and  watched  how  the 
big  folk's  cook,  with  skirts  tucked  up,  chased 
the  dogs  away  from  the  kitchen  ? 

Anna  Timofeevna's  face,  still  beautiful,  in 
spite  of  its  pallor,  with  large  eyes  and  long 
black  lashes,  relaxed  into  a  smile  of  content- 
ment, and  contentedly  she  stretched  herself 
at  full  length  on  the  seat,  her  hands  beneath 
her  head.  She  gazed  at  the  narrow  ash  planks 
overhead,  covered  with  soot,  and  listened  to 
the  whimpering  of  the  infant  in  the  far  corner 
of  the  carriage  ;  a  warm  breath  of  air  floated 
through  the  window  and  played  about  her  head, 
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some  one  came  in  and  went  out  again,  slamming 
the  doors — she  noticed  all  these  things,  but  her 
imagination  was  still  held  captive  by  her  life 
in  Petersburg. 

Fate  had  been  kind  to  her.  Whilst  still  on 
her  way  to  Petersburg,  two  years  before,  she 
had  gazed  through  the  carriage  window  at  the 
heavens  strewn  with  stars  and  her  glance  rested 
on  one  of  them.  "  Surely  that  little  star  shines 
on  me "  she  thought  in  Little  Russian,  and 
made  up  her  mind  it  would  bring  her  "  luck." 

And  her  little  star  shone  on  her.  She  made 
friends  at  once  with  two  classmates — both  over 
twenty-five  years  of  age — and  settled  down 
with  them  in  one  large  room.  The  landlady 
proved  to  be  a  sympathetic  old  woman  and 
undertook  to  board  them.  Anna  Timofeevna 
was  able  to  live  cheaply,  but  in  truth  she  could 
not  afford  to  spend  much.  Her  entire  resources 
consisted  of  the  twenty-five  roubles  a  month 
allowed  her  by  Alexander  Georgievitch. 

Her  first  year  was  taken  up  entirely  with 
study.  She  worked  till  she  could  work  no 
more.  She  had  no  wish  even  to  know  of  any- 
thing except  work.  She  utilized  every  spare 
minute  in  going  over  again  what  she  had  already 
learned,  in  meditating  over  what  she  had  heard 
in  the  morning  or  in  reading  something  that 
might  increase  her  scanty  acquaintance  with 
the  arts  of  reading  and  writing. 

Her  room-mates  were  constantly  inviting 
her  to  take  a  trip  to  the  centre  of  Petersburg 
or  a  stroll  not  far  from  the  house,  but  she 
obstinately  refused  all  relaxations.     She  would 
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have  upbraided  herself  for  an  hour  spent  fruit- 
lessly. 

She  had  another  and  supplementary  task — 
that  of  improving  her  accent.  Into  this  she 
threw  herself  with  equal  fervour,  braving  the 
laughs  of  her  companions,  and  betaking  herself 
most  frequently  to  the  landlady  for  lessons. 

The  younger  of  her  two  room-mates  went 
home  to  her  own  people  for  the  summer.  This 
would  have  made  the  cost  of  living  rather 
dearer,  if  the  landlady  had  not  slightly  lowered 
her  terms.  In  company  with  her  other  friend, 
Anna  Timofeevna  w^orked  all  the  summer  in 
the  Obukhov  hospital,  eagerly  observing  and 
listening  to  everything  that  might  prove  useful 
to  her. 

More  than  a  year  had  gone  by,  and  Anna 
Timofeevna  had  no  conception  of  what  Peters- 
burg really  was.  A  few  vague  sounds  merely 
reached  her  ears.  After  her  little  cottage  on 
the  steppe,  the  great  noisy  city  seemed  some- 
thing unearthly,  filled  with  beings  not  human. 
She  felt  somehow  afraid  to  glance  at  it.  It 
might  in  some  way  swallow  her  up,  and  she 
would  never  succeed  in  realizing  her  dream. 

The  landlady,  a  solitary  woman,  loved  to 
talk  with  her,  Anna  Timofeevna  had  such  a 
genuine  wonder  at  everything  she  heard. 

But  towards  the  second  winter  season  she 
had  grown  accustomed  to  her  sojourn  in  the 
capital  and  allowed  herself  to  be  brought  a  few 
times  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  evening  assemblies 
organized  by  subscription.  She  also  went  sight- 
seeing a  little  in  Petersburg,  giving  utterance 
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to  her  astonishment  at  every  step.  She  did 
not  understand  the  huge  buildings,  was  deeply 
moved  at  sight  of  the  cathedrals,  and  for  long 
could  not  conceive  how  one  horse  could  draw 
a  large  carriage,  containing  over  forty  souls, 
and  so  on. 

At  one  time  she  almost  allowed  herself  to 
be  drawn  into  a  slightly  easy-going  life,  but  then 
something  happened  which  for  the  time  checked 
her.  That  same  room-mate  of  hers,  who  had 
gone  away  for  the  summer,  fell  in  love  with 
one  of  the  visitors  to  their  evening  reunions, 
and  severed  her  connexion  with  the  institute. 
This  terribly  displeased  Anna  Timofeevna,  and 
she  returned  to  her  work  with  renewed  energy, 
as  though  to  make  supplication  for  another's 
sin  before  some  offended  shrine. 

She  became  acquainted  with  the  Stavro- 
kovskys  by  chance,  in  the  course  of  a  literary 
evening  arranged  for  the  benefit  of  poorly 
educated  students.  One  of  the  professors  in- 
troduced her  : 

"  Permit  me  to  present  a  student  of  remark- 
able talents  and  extraordinary  application." 

Both  sisters  were  immediately  very  kind  to 
her  and  make  her  promise  to  visit  them. 

It  was  now  the  Christmas  vacation.  Anna 
Timofeevna  could  with  a  clear  conscience  give 
herself  a  little  breathing  space.  And  when  she 
had  once  been  to  the  Stavrokovskys'  she  was 
so  touched  by  their  kindly  welcome  that  she 
made  it  a  rule  to  visit  them  every  Sunday. 

Some  one  said  of  the  Stavrokovskys  that 
those  girls    "  did   not   belong   to   this   world,'* 
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and  Anna  Timofeevna  knew  what  that  ex- 
pression meant.  She  had  never  met  people 
so  devoid  of  mahce  and  so  sensitive  to  the 
sorrows  of  others.  Individual  life,  apparently, 
did  not  exist  for  them.  There  was  no  kind  of 
misfortune  which  the  Stavrokovskys  were  not 
the  first  to  alleviate,  and  if  they  came  across  a 
woman  or  girl  fired  with  the  longing  for  in- 
dependence, they  were  the  first  to  cheer  her 
up  with  kindness  and  counsel. 

That  kindly  nature  and  absence  of  malice 
distinguished  the  whole  Stavrokovsky  family, 
which,  besides  the  father  and  mother,  consisted 
of  two  grown-up  brothers,  a  doctor  and  a 
student,  and  four  sisters,  of  whom  two  were 
still  at  school.  But  Anna  Timofeevna  under- 
stood how  all  the  light  and  warmth  of  that 
kindheartedness  came  from  the  elder  sisters. 
The  father,  formerly  an  important  official,  at 
that  time  retired,  seemed  a  dry  sort  of  man, 
but  his  daughters  had  at  their  disposal  nearly 
the  half  of  his  income.  .  .  . 

In  that  house  the  best  side  of  Anna  Timo- 
feevna's  nature  was  strengthened  for  all  time. 

Needless  to  relate,  after  her  second  visit  they 
all  knew  her  past.  She  told  them  her  life — 
at  least  all  she  remembered  of  it — confidingly, 
feeling  sure  they  would  not  sit  in  judgment 
upon  her.  It  was  in  the  tiny  room  of  the  second 
eldest  sister  that  in  a  low  voice  she  made 
her  confession,  after  the  midday  meal  when 
the  head  of  the  house  had  gone  to  have  a  nap, 
the  younger  sisters  were  out  for  a  walk,  and  the 
brothers  away. 
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After  her  confession,  Anna  Timof^evna  heard 
Madame  Stavrokovsky  herself  speak. 

"  Now  this  is  what  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
you  have  cleverly  thought  out  a  way  of  pro- 
tecting your  future.  But  don't  let  yourself 
be  carried  too  far.  Remember  the  most  im- 
portant point  is  that  j^ou  have  children  and 
the  children  have — a  father." 

The  last  word  she  strove  to  underline  by  an 
expressive  raising  of  the  eyebrows. 

She  was  a  small,  rather  plump  woman,  always 
dressed  in  black,  her  clothes  fitting  her  well- 
preserved  figure  to  perfection,  with  pale,  un- 
usually clear-cut  features,  and  smooth,  silvery 
hair  parted  in  the  middle. 

The  daughters  were  up  in  arms  at  her  words. 
Certainly,    certainly,"    they   said   together, 

the  children  and  their  father,  of  course,  come 
before  everything  else,  but  her  personality^ 
mother,  her  personality,  she  must  protect  that 
from  every  injury." 

"  And  I  tell  you.  .  .  ." 

Anna  Timofeevna  understood,  more  by  in- 
stinct, what  those  cultivated  young  women 
called  personality. 

She  very  soon  became  more  intimate  with  the 
Stavrokovskys  than  any  of  the  others  who,  in 
like  measure  with  herself,  enjoyed  their  kind- 
ness. Her  letters  to  Alexander  Georgievitch 
were  full  of  their  names.  She  could  not  repress 
the  desire  to  boast  of  such  friends. 

She  wrote  to  him  punctually  twice  a  month. 
His  replies  invariably  began  with  the  words : 
"  Forgive  me,  dearest,  for  not  writing  to  you 
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for  such  a  long  time."  The  letters  were  short 
and  merely  informed  her  of  the  state  of  the 
children's  health,  and  how  wonderfully  well 
Nastasia  was  looking  after  them. 

But  Anna  Timofeevna  was  in  no  humour  for 
lover-like  effusions.  So  she  did  not  reproach 
Alexander  Georgievitch  because  his  letters  were 
few  and  far  between.  .  .  . 

Already  in  February  she  was  offered  a  govern- 
ment appointment  in  Petersburg,  which  she 
could  take  up  as  soon  as  she  had  finished  the 
prescribed  course.  Her  refusal  astonished  the 
senior  physician  of  the  hospital.  Happening 
to  meet  her  he  asked  her  in  perplexity  how  she 
could  decline  to  take  up  such  a  post.  She 
explained  that  she  had  a  family  in  the  South. 

The  nearer  the  end  of  her  studies  approached, 
the  more  intensely  burned  her  desire  to  return 
home.  Insensibly,  the  conviction  that  was  in 
her  was  strengthened  that  now  Alexander 
Georgievitch  would  marry  her.  All  the  hard 
things  she  had  had  to  endure  during  those 
fifteen  years  retired  into  the  background,  and 
she  remembered  all  the  more  clearly  those  true, 
happy  days.  Not  only  Alexander  Georgievitch 
but  all  those  around  him  seemed  to  her,  at  a 
distance,  far  better  than  there  on  the  spot. 
She  even  had  kindly  thoughts  for  Barbara 
Dmitrievna.  It  seemed  to  her  that  a  complete 
reconciliation  must  take  place  between  them, 
that  Alexander  Georgievitch's  aunt  had  grown 
too  old  to  be  puffed  up  with  the  pride  of  noble 
descent,  and  that  she,  Anna  Timofeevna,  would 
now  be  able  to  find  favour  in  her  eyes. 
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It  had  become  a  habit  of  hers,  before  she 
fell  asleep,  when  in  bed,  to  think  of  her  far-olf 
homeland.  All  the  day  she  devoted  to  study 
and  social  intercourse,  and  it  was  only  in  bed, 
after  she  had  prayed,  that  she  gave  herself 
up  entirely  to  remembrances  and  dreams, 
inseparably  bound  up  with  her  children,  with 
Alexander  Georgievitch,  and  with  her  manage- 
ment of  his  household.  Towards  the  end,  that 
intermediate  period  between  the  day  with  its 
toil,  and  sleep,  grew  ever  longer  and  longer. 
It  came  to  this  at  last  that  she  could  not  sleep 
for  an  hour  and  a  half  or  two  hours.  The 
thought  of  the  approaching  meeting  excited 
her  nervous  system,  and  sleep  left  her. 

But  all  these  thoughts  brought  her  at  long 
last  to  an  entirely  unlooked  for  sequel.  She 
had  so  familiarized  herself  with  the  idea  of 
marriage  that  she  did  not  even  notice  how  the 
chief  object  of  her  coming  to  Petersburg  had 
quite  slipped  into  the  background.  It  was  as 
though  she  had  planned  to  educate  herself 
solely  with  a  view  to  preparing  herself  for  the 
part  of  Vileikin's  wedded  wife,  and  not  at  all 
that  she  might  be  ready  for  all  possible  catas- 
trophes. 

Often  a  feeling  of  utter  exhaustion  overcame 
her.  Then  not  only  her  mind  but  her  whole 
body  craved  for  rest,  and  that  rest  she  could 
only  picture  to  herself  in  the  house  with  Alex- 
ander Georgievitch  and  her  children.  And  at 
such  times  her  wearied  imagination  told  her 
warm  tender  tales,  of  how  she  would  be 
Alexander  Georgievitch's  wife,  of  how  he  would 
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take  steps  to  have  the  legitimacy  of  their 
children  recognized,  and  how  every  one,  including 
his  aunt,  would  be  kind  to  her,  would  make  her 
sit  down  to  table  with  them,  and  ask  her  about 
the  wonders  of  Petersburg. 

Her  friends,  the  Stavrokovskys,  noticed  this 
and  expressed  dissatisfaction.  But  their  mother 
explained  to  them  in  private  that,  after  all, 
Anna  Timof^evna  was  not  a  young  girl  of 
eighteen,  that  at  thirty-three  years  of  age  she 
could  not  be  so  taken  up  with  sciences  and 
medicine  as  to  forget  the  habits  of  fifteen  years. 

Gloomy  thoughts  also  assailed  Anna  Timo- 
f^evna.  Once  she  even  woke  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  with  a  cold  despair  in  her  soul. 
In  her  dream  she  saw  Alexander  Georgievitch 
getting  married  in  her  absence,  removing  to 
his  aunt's  house,  and  packing  off  the  children 
with  Nastasia  to  her  in  Petersburg.  She  woke 
up  as  the  children  stood  by  her  bed  crying  and 
striving  to  arouse  her. 

At  that  moment  she  felt  in  her  breast  a  sense 
of  dumb  despair,  of  hopelessness.  To  herself 
she  fTppeared  an  object  of  pity;  suddenly  it 
seemed  as  though  she  could  not  even  put  on  a 
single  bandage,  did  not  know  the  name  of  a 
solitary  medicine. 

She  felt  ready  to  tear  herself  from  the  spot, 
to  abandon  everything  and  fly  back  to  Vileikin's 
house,  there  to  beg  them  all  to  forgive  her  for 
she  knew  not  what,  if  only  they  would  not  drive 
her  away,  if  only  they  would  spare  her  a  warm 
corner.  And,  as  though  of  set  purpose,  outside 
her  window,  a  terrible  snowstorm  was  howling, 
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the  interminable  cold  dragged  on,  cold  such  as 
she  had  never  known  before,  and  a  longing 
almost  to  madness  seized  her  for  the  sun  of  the 
South,  for  the  warm  glow  of  the  summer  steppe. 

But  her  hours  of  study  were  at  hand,  with  an 
effort  Anna  Timofeevna  banished  those  gloomy 
images,  and  forgot  herself  in  work.  And  then 
again  she  hearkened  to  the  sweet  stories  which 
her  imagination  whispered.  .  .  . 

The  train  was  speeding  away  from  Petersburg. 
As  it  speeded  on,  the  pictures  of  life  in  the 
capital  began  to  grow  paler  and  paler.  First 
of  all  they  yielded  place  to  the  never  ceasing 
impressions  of  the  journey.  At  the  stations 
Anna  Timofeevna  mingled  timidly  with  the 
small  groups  proceeding  from  the  two  first- 
and  second-class  carriages.  She  spent  very 
little.  She  had  with  her  a  store  of  food  for 
three  days,  and,  accordingly,  only  allowed  herself 
one  plate  of  warm  food  in  the  twenty-four 
hours.  Tea  she  made  for  herself  in  the  carriage, 
and  if  some  one  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  seat 
she  invited  him  to  share  with  her  in  retuijn  for 
trifling  services  rendered,  such  as  holding  the 
teapot,  pouring  water  out  of  the  window,  &c. 

Often,  nearly  every  half  hour  indeed,  trains 
coming  from  the  opposite  direction  flew  past 
her  window,  and  she  wondered  who  were  the 
people  who  could  need  so  much  rushing  about. 
She  inquired  of  her  neighbours  about  everything 
that  puzzled  her.  They  were  only  too  pleased 
to  give  her  explanations. 

But  all  that  day  she  could  not  as  yet  entirely 
separate   herself  from   the   impressions   of  her 
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stay  in  Petersburg.  However,  on  the  following 
morning,  Anna  Timofeevna  seemed  to  feel  herself 
suddenly  nearer  her  homeland. 

The  pictures  seen  through  the  carriage  window 
were  no  longer  the  same.  The  villages  met  with 
along  the  line  seemed  poorer  and  more  un- 
assuming. The  people  crowding  on  the  plat- 
forms and  entering  the  carriage  were  of  a 
difTerent  type,  coarser.  And  their  clothing 
was  simpler,  not  so  clean.  The  number  of 
passengers  in  the  carriage  had  grown  larger. 
Among  them  were  more  men  in  common  frieze 
with  wallets  slung  over  their  shoulders. 

She  had  to  wait  four  hours  in  Moscow.  She 
had  a  longing  just  to  have  a  glance  at  Moscow. 
She  inquired,  how  she  could  do  it  without  losing 
her  way  in  the  great  city.  They  showed  her 
how  it  could  be  done,  mentioning  such-and- 
such  a  street,  such-and-such  a  gate.  It  all 
escaped  her  memory.  However,  she  decided 
to  spend  a  rouble  on  a  droshky  and,  at  any  rate, 
take  a  trip  to  the  Kremlin. 

In  Moscow  it  was  far  hotter  than  in  Petersburg. 
The  city  had  a  strange  appearance  to  her — it 
had  so  little  resemblance  to  clean  and  well- 
built  Petersburg.  The  Moscow  streets  were 
narrow,  winding,  and  paved  in  a  different  w^ay. 
She  saw  more  simple  working-class  folk  than  it 
had  been  her  lot  to  encounter  during  the  whole 
of  her  two  years'  stay  in  Petersburg. 

And  the  Kremlin  made  no  sort  of  impression 
on  her.  It  was  true  that  it  was  immensely 
brighter  and  the  whole  picture  was  more  cheerful 
than  the  wide  and  gloomy  view  of  the  Peter 
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and  Paul  fortress,  to  which  her  eyes  had  grown 
accustomed,  but  there  was  nothing  grandiose, 
nothing  astonishing.  And  then  she  was  dis- 
quieted. Every  ten  minutes  she  looked  at  her 
watch,  fearing  the  train  might  leave  without 
her,  or  that  her  luggage,  which  she  had  left 
in  the  cloakroom,  might  disappear. 

After  leaving  Moscow  she  had  still  to  travel 
for  more  than  thirty  hours.  The  journey, 
with  its  constant  changing  of  trains  began  to 
weary  her.  Anna  Timofeevna  gazed  with  in- 
difference at  the  panoramas  that  flashed  by. 
Every  half  hour  or  forty  minutes  she  heard 
what  she  was  by  now  sick  of  hearing,  the  long- 
drawn-out  scream  of  the  engine.  Then  the  train 
would  slow  down,  and  she  heard  the  guard's 
whistle.  Anna  Timofeevna,  through  the  window, 
watched  him  jump  down  while  the  train  was 
still  in  motion,  and  give  a  second  whistle,  after 
which  the  train  stopped,  then  at  the  same  time 
she  heard  the  tinkle  of  the  station  bell,  whilst 
a  red  capband  appeared  on  the  platform  and 
handed  a  sheet  of  yellow  paper  to  the  guard. 
Not  far  off  a  gendarme  was  standing.  Through 
the  window  of  the  station  house  the  scrofulous - 
looking  face  of  the  telegraphist  invariably  met 
her  gaze  as  he  bent  over  his  instrument.  From 
the  neighbouring  carriages  some  workmen  rushed 
out  to  the  big  barrel  full  of  water  and  with  a 
mug  fastened  to  a  chain,  which  stood  near  the 
little  store  where  kvass,  cheap  fish,  boiled  eggs, 
and  dry  bread  were  for  sale.  Another  tinkle 
of  the  bell,  more  whistles,  and  the  train  slowly 
moved  off.     On  the  other  side  of  its  cast-iron 
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railing  one  could  observe  the  stationmaster's 
garden  with  its  pretty  flowers.  Beyond  the 
garden,  farther  in  the  background,  the  work- 
men's quarters.  The  train  increased  its  speed, 
and  in  another  minute  fresh  fields,  woods,  and 
villages  succeeded  one  another,  and  along  the 
line  those  endless  little  stone  houses  of  the 
permanent-way  men,  and  always  the  same 
telegraph  posts,  one  moment  leaping  into  the 
air,  the  next  moment  suddenly  sinking  down  as 
if  into  ravines. 

But  now  the  first  mud  wall  cottages  made 
their  appearance.  A  tremor  passed  through 
Anna  Timofeevna's  breast.  They  were  met 
with,  so  far,  only  as  exceptions  amongst  the 
wooden  houses  of  the  Great  Russians,  but  they 
announced  the  nearness  of  Little  Russia.  The 
forests  became  rarer.  The  train  no  longer 
travelled,  as  in  the  North,  through  dense  woods ; 
the  steppe  widened  out,  and  seemed  more  thinly 
peopled.  And  the  sun  was  more  scorching, 
and  the  sky  of  a  deeper  blue,  and  the  clouds 
more  fleecy.  In  the  carriage,  amidst  the  murmur 
of  the  passengers'  talk,  the  Little  Russian  "o" 
could  be  distinguished. 

At  Kharkov,  Anna  Timofeevna's  excitement 
grew.  Petersburg  was  clean  forgotten.  Her 
whole  body  was  tense.  A  few  hours  more  travel 
and  she  would  be  at  home.  A  drive  of  fifty 
versts  had  no  terrors  for  her. 

The  last  long-drawn-out  whistle  of  the  engine. 
Anna  Timofeevna's  luggage  was  carefully 
piled  up  on  the  scat.  She  herself,  ready 
dressed,    stood    at    the    window,    and    silently 
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prayed.  For  what — she  herself  could  not  have 
said. 

The  train  slowed  down.  A  green  lantern 
on  a  high  post  glided  gently  past.  Beneath 
it  she  had  a  glimpse  of  the  dark  form  of  the 
pointsman  with  one  foot  thrust  forward.  The 
wheels  of  the  carriages  passed  with  a  slight 
jar  on  to  the  side  track,  and  then  almost  noise- 
lessly moved  towards  the  station.  And  then 
the  station  itself  quietly  approached.  From 
the  windows  light  was  cast  on  the  platform, 
where  a  few  figures  could  be  seen.  The  station 
passed  by.  Anna  Timof^evna  looked  out 
eagerly,  seeking  well-known  faces.  .  .  . 

She  had  not  informed  Alexander  Georgievitch 
what  day  she  would  arrive.  In  order  that  he 
might  send  a  carriage  to  the  station,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  give  him  the  day  of  her  de- 
parture from  Petersburg  three  weeks  in  advance. 
The  postal  station  was  forty  versts  from  the 
house,  and  Alexander  Georgievitch  sent  for  the 
mails  once  a  week.  Anna  Timofeevna  merely 
wrote  that  she  had  done  very  well  in  the  ex- 
aminations. It  was  already  in  the  beginning 
of  May  that  she  had  had  the  last  news  of  the 
children. 

She  soon  succeeded  in  hiring  a  britchka. 
The  night  was  calm,  warm,  and  starlit.  By 
dawn  she  ought  to  be  home.  Her  face  was 
burning  from  travel  and  fatigue,  but  she  could 
not  sleep,  and  she  did  not  care  to  talk  much 
to  the  driver.  Conversation  would  have  taken 
up  his  attention,  and  that  would  have  reacted 
on  the  quickness  of  the  journey.     When  they 
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had  driven  five  versts  from  the  station,  she 
asked  him  merely  about  the  harvest  prospects. 
The  driver  complained  that  there  had  been  no 
rain  in  the  spring,  that  just  then  there  was  a 
drought,  and  "  perhaps  everything  will  be 
burnt  up." 

They  travelled  without  changing  horses,  at  a 
slow  trot,  about  seven  versts  an  hour.  They 
watered  the  horses  only  half-way  on  the  journey, 
stopping  at  one  of  the  villages.  Anna  Timo- 
feevna  glanced  at  the  scattered  cottages,  just 
beginning  to  show  white.  In  the  villages  all 
was  quiet.  Only  somewhere,  a  dog,  alarmed 
by  the  noise  of  the  wheels,  barked  for  a  while, 
not  rising  from  his  place,  slowly,  as  though 
scolding. 

It  grew  lighter.  By  degrees  the  contours  of 
the  driver's  back  and  head  and  his  brown  top- 
coat were  outlined.  Soon  it  was  possible  to 
see  the  corn  by  the  roadside,  stunted,  not  giving 
promise  of  an  abundant  harvest.  The  sky  grew 
greyish.  One  after  another  the  stars  began  to 
disappear.  On  the  horizon  to  the  left  a  luminous 
streak  was  stretching  out.  The  dust  rose  from 
under  the  horses'  feet. 

When  they  were  passing  through  the  next 
village,  it  was  already  light.  Muffled -up  women 
were  coming  out  of  the  cottages  and  driving 
cows  before  them.  But  the  sun  had  not  yet 
risen.  The  bright  streak  to  the  left  widened 
out,  towards  the  right-hand  portion  of  the  sky 
it  got  gradually  darker.  After  a  while  Anna 
Timof^evna  glanced  upwards  and  saw,  on  that 
side  where  the  sun  was  soon  to  rise,  just  one 
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little  star  gleaming.  The  East  grew  golden 
ever  higher  and  wider,  but  the  little  star  was 
unwilling  to  be  extinguished,  and  seemed  to  be 
preparing  for  a  struggle  with  the  sun  itself. 
Anna  Timofeevna  gazed  at  it  with  curiosity  : 
how  long  would  it  maintain  the  contest  ?  The 
sun  had  already  cast  forth  its  beams.  Two  or 
three  rays  stretched  out  from  the  horizon.  A 
cloudlet,  rising  near,  was  bordered  with  a 
reddish  sheen.  The  cloud  itself  changed  from 
blue -black  to  bluish ;  and  then  took  from  the 
sun  its  golden  hue.  And  the  little  star  ob- 
stinately refused  to  be  drowned  in  that  onrushing 
sea  of  light. 

"  Don't  struggle,  wee  star,"  Anna  Timofeevna 
thought,  with  a  smile.  "  All  the  same,  you  can't 
hold  out !  " 

And,  just  then,  the  star  began  to  pale,  as 
though  passing  through  its  mortal  agony,  and 
when  the  upper  rim  of  the  red  disc  gleamed 
above  the  horizon,  and  its  fiery  serpents  darted 
over  the  earth,  the  tiny  star  quietly  died  out, 
and  the  glowing  disc  began  its  swift  triumphal 
march.  .  .  . 

It  was  already  seven  o'clock,  when  Anna 
Timofeevna  beheld  the  long  garden,  and  the 
house  showing  white  before  it,  of  Barbara  Dmitri- 
evna.  The  road  led  straight  to  it,  but  Anna 
Timofeevna  directed  the  driver  to  go  to  the  left, 
to  the  hillock,  on  the  far  side  of  which  lay 
Vileikin's  house.  Soon  they  topped  the  hill, 
and  the  house  lay  before  them  as  though  in  the 
palm  of  one's  hand. 

The  first  thing  on  which  Anna  Timofeevna 
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fixed  her  gaze  was  the  house — she  seemed  afraid 
of  not  finding  it  in  its  place.  It  was  small  and 
red-coloured,  built  of  biu-nt  brick  with  an  iron 
roof  painted  green.  The  white  shutters  of  the 
windows  were  closed.  A  small  enclosed  garden 
lay  in  front  of  the  house.  Farther  off  stood  the 
steward's  house,  mud -walled,  with  thatched 
roof.  Three  or  four  other  buildings,  of  which 
only  one  was  of  stone,  the  high  pole  of  a  well — 
and  that  was  all.  At  a  little  distance  stood  a 
long  pile  of  straw,  half  a  verst  from  the  house,  on 
the  "  low  grounds,"  three  stacks  of  old  hay 
were  turning  brown,  and  further  still  was  a  long 
low  building,  into  which  the  sheep  were  driven 
in  the  winter. 

Anna  Timofeevna  never  took  her  eyes  off  the 
house,  sheltering  them  from  the  sun  with  her 
hand.  She  wanted  to  see  some  sort  of  stir  there. 
But  the  house  seemed  dead.  All  she  saw  was 
the  figure  of  a  woman,  a  verst  away,  lowering  a 
bucket  into  a  well. 


CHAPTER  V 

Some  dogs  threw  themselves  at  the  britehka 
with  a  noisy  barking.  Anna  Timof  ee  vna  shouted 
''  Nero  !  Nero  !  " — so  the  biggest  and  hand- 
somest of  them  was  called — but  the  barking 
drowned  her  voice.  She  had  not  succeeded  in 
alighting  before  Nastasia  ran  out  of  the  house. 
Anna  Timofeevna  was  already  preparing  to 
meet  her  with  a  cheerful  smile  but  she  suddenly 
cried  out  and  ran  away. 

On  the  other  side,  Maria  the  cook  came  from 
the  well  towards  the  britehka,  and  behind  her 
the  coachman  moved  slowly,  the  very  same 
man  who  had  been  there  seventeen  years  ago. 

The  former  housekeeper  exchanged  kisses 
with  Maria,  gave  her  hand  to  the  coachman,  and 
went  to  the  side  building.  From  there,  Sasha, 
her  eldest  son,  a  schoolboy,  had  already  run  to 
greet  her.  Alexander  Georgievitch  wrote  to 
her  that  he  had  already  passed  into  the  fourth 
class  at  the  gymnasium.  Anna  Timofeevna 
folded  him  in  her  arms  and  wept.  In  the  hall 
stood  a  chest  covered  with  a  frayed  piece  of 
tapestry — she  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and  sank 
upon  it,  still  holding  her  son  in  her  arms. 

''  Ah,  my  darhng  !  How  you  have  grown  ! 
And  what  a  handsome  fellow  !  " 
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She  kissed  him  on  the  eyes,  on  the  hair.  He 
shyly  submitted. 

Her  second  son  appeared  at  the  door — 
Volodia,  five  years  old.  He  looked  askance  at 
his  mother  and  squeezed  himself  into  the 
corner.  In  his  hand  was  a  piece  of  white 
"  milkbread." 

"  Volodia !  My  child !  Come  to  your 
mother,"  Anna  Timofeevna  cried  to  him. 

But  the  boy  drew  back,  and  when  she  seized 
his  hands  and  covered  him  with  kisses,  he  began 
to  cry.     Sasha  burst  out  laughing. 

"  He  didn't  know  you  !  "  he  said,  striving  to 
speak  in  a  deep  voice,  and  to  show  his  mother 
what  a  big  chap  he  was  now. 

"  You  didn't  know  me  ?  Come,  come,  why 
are  you  crying  ?  Don't  you  know  I'm  your 
mamma,  your  good  mamma.  I've  brought  you 
a  present — toys — such  lovely  ones  !  " 

"  Present "  had  more  effect  on  him  than 
*'  mamma."  He  at  once  stopped  crying,  and 
asked  :   "  Where  is  the  present  ?  " 

"  There  in  the  portmanteau.  In  a  minute 
they  will  bring  it  in,  we  will  open  it,  and  take 
out  presents  both  for  Sasha  and  Volodia. 

He  was  now  radiant,  and  forthwith,  quite 
unexpectedly,  informed  her  :  "  And  we  have 
four  kittens — new  ones  !  .  .  ." 

Finally  Nastasia  appeared.  Without  rising 
from  her  seat  Anna  Timofeevna  kissed  her  and 
said  : 

''  Thank  you  for  them." 
^.  Nastasia  was  a  fairly  tall  woman  with  a  broad 
face,  snub  nose,  round  grey  eyes,  always  gazing 
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in  astonishment,  a  large,  coarse,  but  sensuous 
mouth,  and  hke  all  Little  Russian  women,  with 
beautiful  white  teeth. 

She  stood  by  the  partition  wall  and  began 
gazing  at  the  newcomer  somewhere  about  the 
waistline. 

"  And  Alexander  Georgievitch,  is  he  at 
home  ?  " 

"  Papa  is  still  asleep,"  replied  Sasha. 

"  No — o  !  the  master's  awake  by  now !  "  said 
Nastasia,  and,  turning  to  one  side,  she  blew  her 
nose  in  her  apron. 

Anna  Timofeevna  went  to  her  own  room, 
enjoining  Nastasia  to  bring  her  luggage  in  and 
give  the  driver  something  to  eat.  Her  room, 
with  two  windows,  opened  on  a  covered  gallery 
which  led  to  the  courtyard.  In  it  stood  Volodia's 
cot.  Sasha  slept  in  the  study.  Everything 
had  been  left  untouched.  The  bed  was  clean, 
evidently  recently  put  in  order.  By  the  wall 
stood  a  chest  of  drawers  covered  with  a  knitted 
tablecloth.  On  the  chest  of  drawers  was  a 
looking-glass.  An  oval  table  stood  between 
the  windows.  A  chair  was  by  each  window. 
The  shutters  of  one  window  were  completely 
closed  on  the  gallery  side,  and  the  shutters  of 
the  other  window  half  closed. 

Anna  Timofeevna  hastily  removed  her  summer 
overcoat  and  hat,  just  wiped  the  dust  from  her 
face,  glanced  at  herself  in  the  glass,  barely 
touched  her  hair,  and  went  to  Alexander 
Georgievitch  through  the  study.  On  her  way 
she  noticed  a  lot  of  dust  in  the  study,  and  that 
the  table  had  not  been  tidied  for  a  long  time. 
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On  it  were  lying,  tossed  about,  papers,  tobacco, 
a  few  books.  A  hammer  was  lying  on  it,  also 
bits  of  wadding,  and  a  half-emptied  glass  of  tea 
stood  upon  it. 

The  gallery  led  into  the  courtyard,  but  the 
windows  of  the  study,  drawing-room,  and  bed- 
room looked  out  on  the  steppe. 

Anna  Timofeevna  went  into  the  bedroom,  a 
large  room  with  two  windows.  The  shutters 
were  closed,  but  the  light  struggled  in,  partly 
from  the  study,  partly  through  the  chinks  in  the 
shutters.  Alexander  Georgievitch's  bed  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  one  end  moved  close 
to  the  wall.  Beside  the  bed  stood  a  table  with 
a  candle,  and  a  chair  with  some  garments 
thrown  upon  it.  On  the  other  side  of  the  bed 
were  a  washhand  stand,  chest  of  drawers,  &c. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  was  still  in  bed,  his 
hands  placed  under  his  head.  He  was  wearing 
a  coloured  shirt. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Alexander  Georgievitch  !  " 

Anna  Timofeevna's  voice  shook. 

"  How  do  you  do,  how  do  you  do  " — she 
heard  the  well-known  voice. 

She  drew  near,  stood  for  a  moment  before  him, 
then,  unable  to  hold  out  any  longer,  fell  sobbing 
on  his  breast. 

''  Come,  come,  that  will  do,  that  will  do  ! 
What  made  you  think  of  that  ?  One  would 
think  you  were  weeping  over  a  corpse." 

Anna  Timofeevna  mastered  herself  and  stood 
up. 

"  Tell  me  how  you  got  here." 

She  felt  that  he  had  turned  towards  her.     At 
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the  same  time  the  thought  flashed  upon  her 
that  he  was  not  really  asking  her  about  it.  She 
did  not  answer  at  once,  first  strove  to  calm  her- 
self, then  opened  a  window  from  the  inside,  and 
pushed  open  the  shutter,  closing  the  window 
again.  She  then  drew  near,  and  gazed  once 
more  at  Alexander  Georgievitch — the  sunlight 
was  making  him  frown — lifted  his  hand  towards 
her,  kissed  it,  and  sat  down  on  the  bed  still 
holding  it. 

"  One  way  or  another,  I  have  managed  to 
get  here,"  she  replied,  at  length.  "  I  finished 
everything.  Got  through  all  the  examinations 
splendidly.  Both  for  country  practice  and 
town  practice.  .  .  .  Only  I  felt  such  a  longing 
— she  ended  softly,  and  felt  that  her  eyes  were 
again  filling  with  tears. 

"Well,  well,  you  are  a  plucky  girl!  Really, 
a  plucky  girl !  All  honour  and  glory  to  you  !  " 
said  Alexander  Georgievitch,  speaking  as  though 
it  had  cost  him  a  great  effort  to  utter  the  words. 
Thereupon  he  glanced  at  the  window  and 
yawned  widely. 

Anna  Timofeevna  could  not  in  any  wise 
attune  herself  to  the  tone  in  which  she  had 
imaged  that  meeting  to  herself  in  Petersburg. 
She  had  such  a  lotto  tell,  and,  in  spite  of  all,  only 
fragments  came  into  her  head,  impressions  of 
the  journey.  She  strung  together  phrase  after 
phrase,  spoke  at  haphazard,  jumping  from 
one  subject  to  another.  Then  she  asked  how 
he  had  been  getting  on.     He  replied  : 

"  Oh,  all  right !     Same  as  ever." 

Then  she  thanked  him  for  Sasha,  how  he  had 
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grown,  how  handsome  he  had  become.  "  How 
hke  you  he  has  grown." 

At  the  same  time,  she  thought  that  something 
servile  had  crept  into  that  expression  of  thanks, 
and  she  was  annoyed  with  herself. 

Wishing  to  put  herself  right  again,  she  quickly 
turned  to  her  success  in  Petersburg.  As  yet  she 
had  not  touched  on  the  Stavrokovskys,  and  she 
had  found  it  not  easy  to  talk.  Now  she  was 
astride  her  pet  hobby,  and  she  talked  quickly. 
She  begrudged  neither  colouring  nor  marks  of 
exclamation  in  her  characterization  of  that 
family,  and  so  carried  away  was  she  that  she  failed 
to  notice  how  an  ironical  and  malicious  smile 
played  over  the  face  of  Alexander  Georgievitch. 

And  she  chose  that  subject  for  conversation 
because  in  no  other  could  she  give  utterance  to 
those  thoughts  which  had  accumulated  within 
her  during  her  stay  in  Petersburg. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  began  to  experience 
a  feeling  of  irritation.  Anna  Timofeevna  "  was 
getting  on  his  nerves  " — so  he  defined  to  himself 
the  sensation.  Her  infatuation  for  the  Stavro- 
kovskys, "  some  sort  of  old  maids — students  or 
psychopaths,"  seemed  to  him  ridiculous  and 
antipathetic.  Anna  Timofeevna  herself,  with 
that  jargon  of  hers,  half  Russian,  half  Little 
Russian,  with  her  aspirations  after  "  bookish  " 
language,  was  displeasing  to  him.  Even  her 
voice  began  to  have  the  effect  on  him  of  some 
one's  nails  scraping  along  the  wall  just  above 
his  head. 

"  Everything  pretence  and  affectation,"  he 
thought. 

Had  Anna  Timofeevna  noticed  at  the  time  in 
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what  terrible  dissonance  were  their  mental  con- 
ditions, she  certainly  would  have  felt  grievously 
offended.  But  the  qualities  of  the  Stavro- 
kovskys,  the  relations  of  the  professors  towards 
her,  the  energy  with  which  she  had  w^orked  for 
about  two  years — she  found  all  that  undoubtedly 
interesting.  Could  the  thought  enter  her  head 
that  she  was  boring  ?  .  .  . 

"  Well,  only,  I  have  to  dress,"  Alexander 
Georgievitch  cut  her  short. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said,  and  sat  down  on  a 
chair  over  by  the  window.  Whilst  rising  she 
threw  a  glance  at  Alexander  Georgievitch  and 
was  a  little  troubled.  Such  an  expression  she 
had  not  yet  seen  on  his  face.  It  was  one  of 
downright  hatred. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  had  already  passed 
his  forty-fifth  year.  His  dark  locks  had  taken 
on  an  ashy  tinge.  They  were  long,  and  he 
brushed  them  straight  back,  veiling  a  tolerably 
large  bald  spot.  His  forehead  was  high,  also 
growing  bald.  On  it  were  many  small  wrinkles. 
Round  the  eyes  also  wrinkles  ran  fan-wise.  The 
eyes  were  small,  brown,  lack-lustre.  Only  the 
nose  and  the  handsome  lines  of  the  lips  kept 
their  beauty.  The  beard,  also  strongly  grizzled, 
had  grown  long.  His  complexion  was  a  muddy 
pale,  tanned  by  the  sun. 

At  that  moment  his  nostrils  were  quivering, 
and  the  corners  of  his  mouth  bent  down. 

"  Are  you  feeling  unwell  ?  "  asked  Anna 
Timofeevna. 

"  No.  What  makes  you  think  so  ?  I'm  in 
perfect  health." 

He  threw  aside  the  bedclothes  and  started  to 
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dress.  Anna  Timofeevna  turned  to  the  window. 
She  could  not  explain  to  herself  what  it  was 
that  stabbed  her  now  so  grievously,  why 
something  burned  in  the  very  centre  of  her 
bosom. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  went  to  the  corner 
of  the  room  to  wash,  and  Anna  Timofeevna  con- 
tinued to  cross-examine  herself.  The  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  kept  rising  to  her  throat  with 
ever-increasing  strength.  She  noticed  now  that 
the  whole  time  she  had  been  speaking  alone, 
that  he  had  questioned  her  about  nothing  ! 
To  all  her  narratives  his  answer  was  a  sort 
of  nasal  sound,  something  like  "  hm  !  "  It  was 
as  though  he  had  heard  it  all  before  from 
her.  And  all  the  while  she  felt  as  if  she  had  as 
yet  told  him  nothing.  At  any  rate,  nothing  to 
speak  of.  And  she  remembered,  too,  how,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  not  even  kissed  her 
when  they  met.  Apparently,  he  had  just 
lightly  pressed  his  lips  to  her  hair,  whilst  she 
was  weeping  on  his  breast.  And  was  that  all  ! 
Yes,  that  was  all. 

She  would  have  to  leave  the  room,  to  kiss 
her  children  again,  to  wash  after  her  joiu-ney, 
and  change  her  dress.  At  the  same  time  she 
did  not  wish  to  go  out  with  such  a  heavy 
heart. 

"  Nastasia !  "  Alexander  Georgievitch  shouted. 

Nastasia  apparently  was  waiting  outside  the 
door.  There  seemed  something  queer  about 
her  appearing  so  quickly.  She  came  with  the 
freshly  cleaned  boots. 

"  Is  the  tea  ready  ?  " 
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''Yes,  sir." 

There  was  something  strange  in  Nastasia's 
tone,  fawning,  too  anxious  to  please.  .  .  . 

Anna  Timofeevna  invokmtarily  turned  round 
and  glanced  at  her  former  favourite,  and  a 
monstrous  thought,  like  lightning,  fired  her. 
By  some  absolutely  imperceptible  signs,  per- 
ceptible only  to  a  woman's  sense,  when  without 
words  she  understands  another  woman,  it 
suddenly  struck  Anna  Timofeevna  that  between 
Alexander  Georgievitch  and  Nastasia  there  was 
a  terrible  intimacy. 

For  an  instant  she  was  numbed,  she  felt  that 
her  heart  had  stopped  beating,  and  she  had 
ceased  to  breathe. 

At  that  very  moment  Nastasia  succeeded  in 
lifting  Alexander  Georgievitch's  clothes  from 
the  chair  and  left  the  room. 

Anna  Timofeevna  looked  after  her,  drew  a 
long  breath,  and  felt  angry  with  herself.     That 

was  stupid    jealousy  and    nothing    more. 

The  woman  in  her  had  been  speaking. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  was  combing  his 
hair  in  front  of  the  large  mirror,  which  stood  on 
the  chest  of  drawers. 

"  So,  it  comes  to  this,  it  wasn't  to  no  purpose 
you  paid  a  visit  to  the  capital !  Eh  ?  Plucky 
girl,  plucky  girl !  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  grasped  at  his  words  that 
she  might  reassure  herself.  She  felt  a  terrible 
longing  to  say  :  "I  did  all  this  for  you,  for  you 
only  ;  I  spent  nights  without  sleep.  I  racked 
my  brains — all  for  you."  But  again  something 
seemed  to  shackle  her  tongue. 
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"  How  is  Barbara  Dmitrievna  ?  "  she  sud- 
denly asked. 

"  Auntie  ?  Oh,  all  right !  They  are  all 
well.  Thank  God.  We  live  quietly,  not  in 
your  style,  not  as  they  live  in  the  capital.  We 
— are  quiet  folk,  without   aspirations,  without 

pretensions.     We  live  we  put  out  trust  in 

God,  in  Him  only  we  believe." 

This  was  really  too  much.  Anna  Timof eevna's 
eyes  began  to  fill  with  tears. 

"  What's  that  you're  saying,  Alexander 
Georgievitch  ?  "  she  replied,  "  what  sort  of 
jokes  are  those  ?  " 

He  began  to  laugh. 

"  Wha-at,  do  you  mean  to  say  it's  not  the 
truth.  Isn't  it  a  fact  that  amongst  you  people 
in  Petersburg  the  days  pass  by  quickly  ?  People 
count  them.  They  reckon  each  day,  each  hour, 
lest  it  pass  without  leaving  some  trace  behind. 
Well  now,  and  we  here  forget  the  months,  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  days  being  numbered.  It'll 
soon  be  reaping  time — that  we  remember, 
because  it  is  the  time.  .  .  .  But  there,  it's  June 
or  perhaps  July — that's  all  the  same  to  us.  Oh, 
yes  !  " 

Anna  Timof^evna  felt  that  in  a  minute  she 
would  be  sobbing.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  he  was  laughing  at  her,  and  that 
not  in  a  good-natured  way,  which  after  all  she 
could  have  pardoned,  but  with  a  sort  of  evil 
mind.  For  a  moment  she  kept  silence.  She 
was  afraid  to  speak — it  meant  bursting  into 
tears.  Alexander  Georgievitch  turned  towards 
her,  combing  his  beard. 
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"  We-ell,  isn't  it  so  ?  Isn't  it  different  among 
you  people  in  Petersburg  to  what  it  is  here  ? 
Eh?" 

And  again  a  laugh. 

Anna  Timofeevna  suddenly  rose  and  left  the 
room. 

In  the  drawing-room  she  ran  up  against 
Nastasia.  She  was  bringing  back  the  clothes 
she  had  brushed.  Anna  Timofeevna  was  trem- 
bling with  the  approaching  tears,  but  she  was 
able  to  look  closely  at  Nastasia.  The  latter 
swiftly  turned  away  her  eyes,  and  made  as 
though  she  were  hastening  to  carry  out  her 
duties.  The  terrible  supposition  was  beginning 
to  be  confirmed,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
inclination  to  tears  disappeared  like  a  flash. 

"  Aha !  That's  what  it  is  I  "  said  Anna 
Timofeevna,  almost  aloud,  slowly  going  out  to 
the  gallery. 

Through  the  window  of  the  gallery  she  noticed 
the  cook.  The  latter  seemed  to  be  awaiting 
her,  smiled  broadly  and  caressingly,  and  came 
forward  to  meet  her.  But  a  strange  sound 
behind  her  drew  Anna  Timofeevna  away.  It 
seemed  to  her  that  Nastasia  had  closed  the  door 
firmly.  Without  managing  even  to  return  the 
cook's  smile,  Anna  Timofeevna  resolutely  turned 
back.  Entering  the  drawing-room,  she  con- 
vinced herself  that  the  door  leading  to  the  bed- 
room was  really  closed.  A  number  of  hasty 
considerations  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind. 
''  To  find  out  everything  this  very  moment  I 
Should  she  listen  ?  Would  it  be  low  ?  But  has 
she    the    right  ?    Not    worth    while  I    All   the 
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same,  this  very  moment  she  would  make  sure 
of  the  whole  business." 

With  a  firm  step  she  walked  to  the  door  and 
flung  it  open.  Nastasia  sprang  like  a  cat  away 
from  Alexander  Georgievitch,  and  confusedly 
started  to  make  the  bed.  Anna  Timofeevna 
was  able,  however,  to  note  the  joyous  look  on 
Alexander  Georgievitch 's  face,  which  straight- 
way grew  so  frightened  that  he  had  not  even 
the  presence  of  mind  to  take  refuge,  like  Nastasia, 
behind  some  sort  of  occupation.  He  was  tying 
a  tasselled  cord  at  the  neck  of  a  satinette  shirt, 
and  stood  rooted  to  the  ground,  unable  to  go 
on  with  it. 

Anna  Timofeevna  paled,  but  experienced 
neither  grief  nor  pain,  but  an  uncontrollable 
desire  to  laugh. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ? "  asked 
Alexander  Georgievitch  dully. 

"  Eh  ?  W^ith  me  ?  "  retorted  Anna  Timo- 
feevna, and  gave  free  course  to  her  laughter, 
which  there  and  then  turned  to  hysterics. 

She  still  managed  to  shout  towards  Nastasia  : 

"  Be  off  !  Be  off  out  of  the  house  !  This 
minute  !  " 

And  she  thrust  away  Alexander  Georgievitch 
who  had  rushed  up.     Then  she  swooned. 


CHAPTER  VI 

Her  illness  did  not  last  long,  not  more  than 
half  an  hour.  Anna  Timof^evna  came  to  herself 
on  the  bed  in  her  own  room.  Maria  the  cook 
stood  near  her. 

Anna  Timofeevna  felt  a  weight  in  her  heart 
as  though  a  stone  had  been  placed  upon  her 
breast.  She  at  once  remembered  that  she  had 
taken  no  rest,  either  after  the  examination  or 
after  her  wearying  journey,  that  whilst  seated 
in  Alexander  Georgievitch's  bedroom  she  had 
longed  to  cry  and  had  not  cried.  And  she  felt 
angry  with  some  one  because  she  had  been 
allowed  neither  to  rest  nor  to  cry,  and  she  had 
so  yearned  to  do  both  ! 

Maria  saw  that  she  had  come  to  herself  again, 
and  came  towards  her  with  a  glass  of  water. 

"  No,  I  don't  want  any.  Just  sit  down 
beside  me." 

Maria  was  a  keen-witted  woman.  More  than 
once  Alexander  Georgievitch  had  jokingly  called 
her  the  diplomat.  She  knew  how  to  observe 
events  from  afar,  and  could  cleverly  ingratiate 
herself  whilst  preserving  her  dignity. 

"How  you  frightened  us,"  she  said  in  Little 
Russian.     "  And  what  was  the  matter  !     Were 

you  very  tired  ?  " 
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"Tired?  Yes,  tired,"  replied  Anna  Timo- 
f^evna  feebly. 

"  Yes,  how  could  you  help  being  tired  !  You 
see  how  many  versts  you  have  come.  The 
master  said,  perhaps  a  thousand  versts." 

She  shook  her  head  and  gazed  at  the  ceiling. 

''If  I  had  travelled  so  many  versts,  aye, 
travelled  so  many,  why  I'd  have  died  on  the 
road.     I'd  never  have  reached  the  place  at  all." 

"  Stop,  Maria.  Give  up  this  hocus-pocus. 
Tell  me  straight  out — is  it  long  since  they  began 
this  ?  " 

Anna  Timof^evna  nodded  her  head  in  the 
direction  of  the  master's  rooms. 

"  Began  what  ? "  the  other  inquired,  as 
though  she  hadn't  guessed. 

"  Ah,  Maria !  You  understand  quite  well 
what  I  am  asking  about :  don't  you  feel  it  a  sin 
to  torment  me  ?  " 

Maria  leaned  towards  her. 

"  You  are  asking  about  that  low  creature  ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course." 

"  A-ah,  don't  mind  her  !  "  she  said  in  a  sing- 
song voice.  "  How  can  that  thing  do  you  any 
harm  ?  The  master  will  chase  her  away  at 
once,  out  of  the  place  !  " 

But  Maria's  eyes  told  a  different  story.  She 
immediately  added  in  a  half-whisper,  admonish- 
ingly  : 

"  What  I  said  to  you  was,  don't  quit  the 
house,  don't  throw  up  the  housekeeping." 

She  had  never  said  anything  of  the  kind,  but 
she  was  convinced  that  she  had  uttered  the 
warning.     Thereupon   she   began   to   relate   at 
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length  how  the  very  minute  Anna  Timofeevna 
had  taken  her  departure,  Nastasia  straightway 
changed  her  ''  behaviour."  On  that  very  day 
she  was  "  bragging  "  in  the  kitchen  that  Anna 
Timofeevna  had  gone  for  good  and  all,  and 
would  never  come  back,  and  that  she  had 
abandoned  her  children.  And  that  if  she  did 
come  back  the  master  would  chase  her  away. 
Maria,  according  to  her  own  showing,  had  got 
angry,  had  quite  lost  control  of  herself,  and  had 
even  had  a  row  with  Nastasia.  And  Nastasia, 
according  to  her  story,  had  said  she  would  soon 
be  the  housekeeper  herself.  Maria  had  then 
(she  said)  reproached  her  about  her  husband, 
and  Nastasia  had  cried  out  that  she  didn't  want 
even  to  know  her  husband. 

From  her  whole  story,  which  was  one-half 
imaginary,  Anna  Timofeevna  understood  one 
thing — that  Alexander  Georgievitch  had  been 
unfaithful  to  her  very  soon  after  her  departure. 
But  the  whole  blame  she  cast  upon  Nastasia, 
that  "  half -frozen  snake  "  who  had  at  one  time 
managed  to  creep  into  her  bosom. 

Towards  dinner-time,  Anna  Timofeevna  felt 
quite  strong  again,  washed,  changed  her  dress, 
and  arranged  all  her  belongings.  Nastasia  did 
not  put  in  an  appearance,  and  Alexander 
Georgievitch  had  gone  ofT,  in  all  probability,  to 
his  aunt's  house.  He  did  not  return,  even  at 
nightfall.  She  had  plenty  of  leismre  to  think 
over  her  position.  She  did  not  even  think  about 
Nastasia.  She  felt  no  jealousy,  but  still  she 
demanded  that  the  "  viper  "  be  dismissed  by 
Alexander  Georgievitch.     On  that  side  she  felt 
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tranquil.  But  Alexander  Georgievitch's  un- 
faithfulness was  a  far  more  serious  matter. 
Anna  Timofeevna  recollected  his  behaviour  at 
the  time  of  their  meeting,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  had  grown  completely  indifferent  to- 
wards her,  was  in  no  wise  glad  to  see  her,  had 
even  laughed  at  her.  That  was  the  gravest  part 
of  his  new  attachment.  Why  had  he  laughed  so 
maliciously  at  her  ?  that  was  the  question  she 
was  unable  in  any  way  to  solve.  Surely  she 
had  not  changed  for  the  worse  ?  She  had 
taken  such  pains  with  herself,  become  so  unre- 
cognizably more  "  intelligent  "  compared  with 
what  she  had  been — and  all  that  aroused  in  him 
nothing  but  ridicule  ?  But,  after  all,  he  had 
hardly  even  taken  the  trouble  to  look  closely  at 
her.  She  had  prepared  herself  for  the  meeting 
with  him,  as  for  the  most  important  of  all  her 
examinations — and  he  had  not  even  taken 
enough  interest  to  question  her  attentively. 
True,  he  had  repeated  "  plucky  girl  "  a  few 
times,  but  better  if  he  had  been  silent  altogether, 
so  distasteful  and  insulting  was  that  sound. 

If  he  was  opposed  to  her  trip  to  Petersburg 
"  on  principle  " — Anna  Timofeevna  thought 
precisely  in  those  words — then  why  had  he  not 
told  her  so  before  ?  No,  she  remembered  dis- 
tinctly that  her  plan  had  produced  a  strong 
impression  upon  him,  had  even  moved  him. 

Or  was  it  there  in  his  aunt's  house  that  they 
had  moulded  him  into  that  frame  of  mind  ? 
Had  they  rejoiced  at  her  departure  in  order  to 
finally  break  off  the  union  ?  Consequently  she 
would  have  to  struggle  anew,  to  begin  all  afresh. 
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But,  after  all,  that  was  beyond  her  strength. 
She  was  now  not  twenty  or  twenty-five.  She 
yearned,  at  last,  for  rest  and  independence. 

Had  she  made  a  mistake  ?  Would  it  not 
have  been  better  to  have  thought  neither  of 
lectures  nor  of  any  independent  work  ? 

Then  why  had  her  aspirations  been  so  warmly 
supported  in  Petersburg?  And  by  whom  had 
they  been  supported  ?  By  people  certainly 
much  worthier  of  consideration  than  all  those 
who  merely  surrounded  her  in  that  house. 

She  must  in  some  way  or  other  have  an 
explanation,  she  must  wait  for  Alexander 
Georgievitch  and  find  out  what  he  expected 
from  her. 

On  the  second  morning  occurred  a  slight 
collision  with  Nastasia.  The  diplomatist-cook 
was  in  great  embarrassment  to  whom  she 
should  apply  for  directions  about  the  dinner, 
who  would  take  charge  of  the  housekeeping. 
But  she  saw  Nastasia  first.  The  latter  had  an 
air  of  importance  and  dignity  and  began  herself 
to  order  the  dinner. 

"  Prepare  some  soup  with  potherbs  !  "  she 
said. 

"  I  thought  perhaps  soup  with  potherbs  would 
be  wanted,"  added  Maria  craftily,  as  though  the 
initiative  of  the  soup  was  her  own  idea. 

"  After  that  boil  some  peas." 

''  And  I've  already  picked  some  peas." 

"  And  cut  off  some  cutlets." 

She  might  have  now  set  to  work  to  get  the 
dinner  ready,  but  it  was  necessary  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  other  housekeeper.     Maria  went 
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to  Anna  Timofeevna  and  proposed  to  her  a 
dinner  of  soup  with  potherbs,  peas,  and  cutlets, 
as  the  only  one  that  could  be  prepared  in  the 
then  state  of  the  vegetable  garden. 

"  Very  well,"  answered  Anna  Timofeevna. 
"  Bring  me  the  keys  of  the  storeroom.  I'll  have 
a  look  myself." 

Maria  was  now  placed  in  an  awkward  position. 
Going  to  Nastasia  for  the  keys  presented  itself 
as  anything  but  pleasant.  She  replied,  ''  this 
minute,"  went  off  to  the  kitchen  and  made  as 
though  she  had  forgotten  about  the  keys.  But 
Anna  Timofeevna  went  out  to  the  steps  and 
summoned  her. 

"  Why  don't  you  give  me  the  keys  ?  " 

"  Well,  there,  I  quite  forgot !  This  minute, 
this  minute." 

"  Fve  got  the  keys,"  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  gallery. 

"  Then  just  hand  them  over,"  sternly  com- 
manded Anna  Timofeevna. 

"  The  master  will  come,  and  then  he'll  do  as 
he  thinks  fit." 

Some  vigorous  country  terms  of  abuse  came 
back  to  Anna  Timofeevna,  she  made  no  attempt 
to  check  herself,  but  hurled  them  at  Nastasia. 
The  latter  made  some  sort  of  reply,  but  Anna 
Timofeevna  did  not  listen  to  it. 

At  last  Alexander  Georgievitch  returned. 
Nastasia  forthwith  went  to  look  for  him,  and 
Anna  Timofeevna  heard  her  crying  and  begging 
him  to  get  rid  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the 
"  former  housekeeper."     He  soothed  her. 

Sasha  had  dinner  with  his  father.     Until  her 
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departure  for  Petersburg,  Anna  Timofeevna  had 
dined  apart  with  the  children  in  her  own  room. 
Volodia  had  a  ten-year-old  "  nurse." 

"  Mamma,  won't  you  have  dinner  with  us  ?  " 
asked  Sasha,  and  blushed  deeply. 

"  No,  darling.  I  don't  want  to  do  so  just 
yet.  I've  had  something  to  eat,"  replied  Anna 
Timofeevna  in  confusion.  "  You  see  I  have 
your  linen  to  look  over." 

She  began  rummaging  in  the  wardrobe. 

After  dinner  Sasha  came  to  his  mother's  room. 

"  You  ought  to  have  gone  for  a  walk,  Sasha." 

She  wanted  to  go  to  Alexander  Georgievitch. 

''  It's  hot,  mamma." 

"  What  do  you  call  hot  ?     Go,  darling." 

He  went  out  reluctantly.  His  mother  saw 
that  her  son  was  awaiting  some  catastrophe,  and, 
apparently,  was  anxious  to  be  by  her  side. 

Anna  Timofeevna  went  to  the  studv. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  was  lying  on  the  sofa, 
smoking. 

"  May  I  have  a  talk  with  you  ?  "  she  began. 

He  smiled. 

"  Why  do  you  ask  ?     Be  welcome  !  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  shuddered  from  head  to 
foot  at  his  smile.  She  stepped  to  the  drawing- 
room,  turned  the  key  in  the  door,  and  came  back 


agam. 


Oho  !  What  precautions  !  "  laughed  Alex- 
ander Georgievitch. 

"  I  have  lived  with  you  fifteen  years,  I  don't 
want  every  kind  of  trash  to  overhear  us." 

She  was  terribly  agitated,  but  she  exerted  all 
her  strength  to^keep^herself  in  hand.     She  had 
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made  up  her  mind  that  nothing  would  make  her 
shed  a  tear. 

"Well,    now,    what   is    it    you   want   from 

me?" 

He  turned  round  on  the  sofa,  placed  one  hand 
beneath  his  head  on  the  cushion,  and  the  other 
hand,  holding  a  cigarette  in  a  reed  holder,  he 
placed  along  his  thigh. 

"  Allow  me  to  ask  you  this,"  said  Anna 
Timofeevna,  leaning  against  the  writing-table, 
and  supporting  herself  with  the  palms  of  her 
hands  against  the  edge.  She  was  looking  from 
under  her  eyehds  at  Alexander  Georgievitch,  but 
straight  in  the  face. 

"  This  is  what  I  want  to  ask  you — in  what 
sort  of  position  is  it  your  wish  to  place  me  ?  " 

"  First  of  all,  my  dear  girl,  I  wish  you  to 
express  yourself  simply,  without  any  flourishes, 
and  without  literary  phrases.  I  can't  stand 
that.  It  ends  by  making  me  downright  angry. 
Be  what  you  are,  a  simple  countrywoman,  even 
though  you  have  a  diploma  of  doctor's  assistant. 
Have  you  understood  ?  Very  good.  And  now 
you  can  talk." 

The  blood  rushed  to  Anna  Timofeevna's  face. 
She  felt  that  she  reddened  to  the  roots  of  her 
hair.  It  became  suddenly  clear  to  her  that  she 
had  become  terribly  antipathetic  to  him.  She 
could  find  nothing  to  answer  at  once. 

''  Well,  what  is  it  ?  Or  have  you  really 
forgotten  to  speak  hke  a  human  being  ?  " 

Of  the  many  questions  which  surged  into  her 
mind,  she  seized  on  one : 

"  I    don't    understand    why  .  .  .  why    have 
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you  all  at  once  taken  such  a  dislike  to  me  ? 
Truly,  one  would  say  I  had  spent  two  years  in 
disorderly  life,  and  you  were  now  punishing 
me." 

"  And  how  do  I  know  what  sort  of  life  you 
led  there  ?  You  wrote  to  me,  you  know,  that 
one  of  your  friends  went  astray.  I,  also,  mother 
dear,  know  something  about  life  in  the  capital. 
I've  had  quite  a  few  sprees  myself  in  Petersburg 
and  Moscow." 

This  was  downright  insult. 

"  Alexander  Georgievitch  !  Don't  sin,  at  any 
rate,"  she  said,  forcing  back  her  tears  and  going 
to  the  opposite  corner  of  the  study. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know.  I  don't  want 
to  sin.  Only  I  can't  go  guarantee  for  any- 
thing." 

Anna  Timofeevna  wrung  her  hands  and 
whispered  : 

"  Ah,  my  God  !     There's  news  for  me  !  " 

*'  Don't  think  I  want  to  force  you  to  say  any- 
thing. Conscientiously  it's  all  the  same  to  me. 
And  then  you  say  there's  nothing.  But  that  it 
is  very  possible — you  won't  persuade  me  against 
that.  In  the  capital  there's  corruption  at  every 
step.  You  go  out  amusing  yourself  with  a 
friend,  he  presses  your  foot  after  supper,  you 
have  drunk  more  than  enough,  and  there  it's 
finished  !  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  looked  at  him  imploringly. 

"  My  darhng,  Alexander  Georgievitch  !  What 
has  come  over  you  ?  Why  are  you  like  this  ? 
It  seems  to  me,  I  haven't  concealed  one  single 
little  minute  from  you.     I  described  every  hour 
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to  you.  When  had  I  time  to  think  of  foolish- 
ness ?  What  good  would  it  do  me  ?  And  why- 
should  I  do  such  things  ?  My  God  !  How  I 
was  hoping,  how  I  was  reckoning  upon  returning 
here — and  now  !  " 

"  I  am  not  asserting  anything,  I  make  no 
assertions.  I  repeat,  it's  all  the  same  to  me.  I 
am  only  speaking  in  case  there  might  really  be 
something  of  that  nature.  That  you  mightn't 
take  me  for  a  fool,  who  can  be  easily  deceived. 
And,  in  reality,  it's  a  matter  of  complete  in- 
difference to  me." 

"  Those  are  not  your  thoughts,  that  I  under- 
stand. Such  abominable  things  about  me  would 
never  have  come  into  your  own  head.  They 
have  been  dinning  them  into  your  ears.  They 
have  set  you  against  me,  they  have  taken 
advantage  of  my  absence." 

He  winked  one  eye  in  a  cunning  fashion,  just 
like  an  old  man. 

"  Who  would  do  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  it  might  even  be  that  trash  Nastasia. 
Or  do  you  really  think  it  on  your  own  account  ? 
A  fine  lot,  indeed  !  "  She  opened  wide  her 
arms.  "  Maybe  I  had  not  even  reached  Peters- 
burg before  you  had  forgotten  everything.  And 
now  you  want  to  justify  yourself.  How  ignoble 
— ^to  employ  such  treatment !  " 

"  '  Employ  such  treatment,^  how  educated  you 
are  !  "  He  turned  on  his  back  and  inhaled  the 
smoke  of  his  cigarette. 

"  And  that's  a  thing  I  can't  understand  at 
all.  It  seems  I  offer  you  an  insult,  if  I  speak 
correctly  " 
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"  '  Ojfer  an  insult,''  "  he  almost  bellowed. 

"  Heavens  above  !  What  is  the  matter  ! 
For  God's  sake  explain  to  me  why  you  have 
taken  such  a  hatred  to  me  !  " 

''  I  ?     Not  at  all." 

"Only  then  how  am  I  to  understand  your 
behaviour  to  me  ?  Darling  Alexander  Georgie- 
vitch  !  Surely  my  head  must  be  in  a  mist.  It's 
not  only  that  you  have  been  guilty  towards  me, 
that  you  have  taken  up  with  that  trash.  .  .  . 
And  I  put  such  trust  in  her  !  .  .  .  You  are  also 
jeering  at  me.  But  why  ?  Why  ?  In  God's 
name  !  " 

"  And  I  cannot  in  any  way  understand  why 
you  are  really  so  excited.  What  do  you  want  ? 
Tell  me,  what  is  it  ?  " 

Anna  Timof^evna  understood  his  question  in 
her  own  way  and  began  : 

"  First  of  all,  that  this  very  day  that  vermin 
leaves  the  house.  I  can't  live  under  the  same 
roof  with  her." 

''  Stop,  stop.  I  didn't  ask  you  about  that. 
Now  you  are  not  talking  about  yourself,  but 
about  me.  But  tell  me  what  you  want  for 
yourself.  Well,  you  wanted  to  learn  something 
or  other  over  there — I  didn't  hinder  you.  And 
so,  thank  God,  you  have  become  educated  and 
cultivated — now  what  do  you  think  of  doing 
with  yourself  ?  What  are  your  plans  ?  I  don't 
understand  them.  You  say  that  they  offered 
you  a  post — that  you  declined  it — and  came 
here.     Well  ?     For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  How,  for  what  reason  ?     Wliy  did  I  come  ?  " 

She  became  confused. 
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"  Well,  well,  I  understand.  Your  things  are 
there  and  your  son  Volodia." 

"  And  Sasha  ?  " 

"  Well,  about  that  we'll  speak  later.  I  ask 
you  what  are  your  plans  as  regards  the  future. 
For  some  purpose  or  other  you  went  off  to  study. 
Or  did  you  just  want  to  amuse  yourself  at  my 
expense  in  Petersburg  ?  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  was  chilled  with  fear  and 
could  not  think  whence  he  had  got  such  hardness 
and  such  decision. 

"  What  is  it,  will  you  tell  me  ?  " 

She,  colourless,  sank  on  the  nearest  chair, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands,  and  said  in  a 
low  voice  : 

"  No,  I  will  tell  you  nothing." 

"  Ah  !  You  won't  tell  me  ?  Why  ?  That's 
very  curious.  Why  won't  you  tell  me  ?  Because 
you  have  nothing  to  tell  ?     Eh  ?  " 

"  I  won't  tell  you,  because  if  you  ask  that, 
then  I  must.  ..."  She  interrupted  herself, 
stood  up  quickly,  and  went  to  the  window,  as 
though  seeking  support  in  movement. 

''  Well,  well  ?     Speak." 

"  I  say  this,  that  if  it  has  come  to  this  that 
you  ask  me  why  I  have  come  and  what  my 
plans  are,  if  it  has  come  to  that,  then  what  is 
left  to  me  ?  Either  to  grovel  before  you  on 
my  knees  or  to  wipe  the  dust  off  my  shoes,  take 
my  children  and  go  off  to  the  first  spot  my  eyes 
light  on." 

"  Oho  !  So  that's  what  you  learned  in  Peters- 
burg ?  All  right,  do  so  !  Wipe  the  dust  off 
your  shoes  and  go — no  one  will  weep.     I  have 
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lived  without  you  for  two  years,  and  I  shall  go 
on  living,  please  God,  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

"  I  have  already  grasped  the  fact,  that  that's 
all  you  want.  That's  why  I  ask — what  is  the 
reason  of  it,  why  is  it  so  ?  " 

"  All  the  same,  you  don't  grasp  things.  You 
went  away,  left  me,  wanted  to  study — what 
was  I  to  think  of  that  ?  That  you  would  finish 
your  studies  and  begin  to  work  '  for  the  good 
of  your  neighbour,'  ha  !  Well,  I've  washed  my 
hands  of  you.  That's  clear  enough.  Anyone 
else  in  my  place  would  do  the  same." 

"  And  of  the  fifteen  years  I  lived  with  you, 
does  nothing  remain  in  your  heart  ?  " 

"Oh,  yes,  more  literature!  A  son  remains 
with  me  and  will  remain." 

"  Sasha  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sasha.  You  can  arrange  your  destiny 
as  you  think  fit,  and  take  Volodia  with  you, 
but  I  will  educate  Sasha." 

"  Alexander  Georgievitch  !  Darling  !  In 
God's  name,  surely  you  are  only  joking."  She 
drew  near  the  sofa. 

"  Take  yourself  off  !  What  made  you  think 
I  am  joking  ?  "  he  cried  out,  rising  and  throwing 
his  cigarette  into  the  ash-tray  on  the  writing- 
table. 

"  Alexander  Georgievitch  !  My  own  love  ! 
What  are  you  thinking  of  ?  Dearest !  Be 
yourself  again." 

He  suddenly  turned  to  her  and  said  cuttingly  : 

"  If  you  were  anxious  to  be  a  doctor's  assistant, 
then  go  and  become  one.  And  then  all  the  airs 
you  have  given  yourself,   and   you   living   on 
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charity  !  That  disgusts  me,  and  I  won't  stand 
it.  That's  all  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  am  not 
driving  you  away  till  you  can  find  a  place  for 
yourself.  Only  I  ask  you  to  be  as  quick  as 
possible  about  it.  And  as  for  Sasha  I  won't 
squabble  " — he  suddenly  spoke  in  a  high  falsetto 
— "  I  don't  care  for  scandals.  I  make  you  an 
offer  to  leave  him  with  me,  because  you  will  not 
be  in  a  position  to  give  him  as  good  an  education 
as  I  can  give  him.  That's  all.  And  if  you  don't 
like  that — have  the  goodness  to  take  him  with 
you." 

Anna  Timof6evna  stood  before  him,  deadly 
pale,  with  blue  rings  round  her  eyes  ;  her  clasped 
hands  she  pressed  to  her  face,  her  head  shook. 

"  My  darling  !  My  darling  !  Alexander 
Georgievitch  !  "  she  whispered,  when  he  spoke 
again  : 

"  Now,  then,  I've  said  all  I  have  to  say.  And 
let  us  have  no  more  talk  about  it." 

He  threw  himself  down  once  more  on  the 
sofa.  She  did  not  move  from  the  spot  and  did 
not  change  her  attitude  ;  she  merely  gazed  with 
wide-open  eyes  at  the  floor  near  the  foot  of  the 
writing-table.     And  her  head  still  shook. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  waited  for  a  minute, 
then  he  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her. 

"  Well,  what  are  you  standing  like  that  for  ? 
Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  ?  Speak.  Only, 
in  my  opinion,  I  am  right.  You  wished  for 
independence,  so  now  be  an  independent  woman. 
And  quit  me.  All  my  life  I  have  avoided  these 
cultured  women.  That's  why  I  remained  a 
bachelor.    What  I  want  is  a  housewife,  a  healthy 
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woman,  mother  of  my  children — and  not  a 
cultm-ed  lady.  If  I  had  wanted  to  find  such 
a  one,  I  would  have  found  her,  not  here  in  the 
backwoods,  and  certainly  one  more  refined  than 
you." 

Anna  Timofeevna  raised  her  eyebrows,  striving 
to  grasp  his  meaning. 

"  That  means,  I  .  .  .  have  acted  for  the 
worse  ?  It  means  that  the  better  I  become, 
so  much  the  worse  for  myself." 

''  Yes,  better  according  to  your  way  of  think- 
ing and  as  those  ...  as  your  Stavrokovskys 
think.  Well,  but  in  my  opinion,  worse.  Don't 
insist  about  it !  " 

He  drew  a  long  breath  and  smacked  his  lips, 
full  of  self-satisfaction,  settling  himself  still 
closer  against  the  back  of  the  sofa,  as  though 
finally  convinced  of  the  righteousness  of  his 
views. 

"  You  learned  there  ten  or  twelve  literary 
phrases,"  he  added,  "  and  then  you  had  a  look 
at  the  professors,  and  you  think  you  have 
become  '  cidiivated  '  !  " 

Anna  Timofeevna  was  crushed.  It  began  to 
appear  to  her  that  he  was  right,  and  that  she 
herself  had  brought  about  her  own  downfall. 
She  raised  her  eyes  to  the  bookcase  and  in  a 
flash  she  remembered  the  long-forgotten  Maria 
Vasilevna  Shpalkovsky.  At  that  moment  she 
felt  a  kind  of  longing  to  see  lier  and  make  excuses 
for  something,  to  ask  her  forgiveness  for  some- 
thing. 

The  thought  that  Alexander  Georgievitch  was 
right  implanted  itself  more  and  more  firmly  in 
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her  soul.  And  to  rectify  matters  was  wholly 
impossible.  There  was  nothing  left  to  talk 
about.  To  tell  him  what  she  had  hoped  for, 
when  her  mind  conjured  up  visions  lying  awake 
in  Petersburg — she  felt  ashamed  to  do  it. 
To  repent  ?  But  for  what  ?  To  promise  ? 
What  ?  " 

In  a  minute  she  would  leave  the  room.     Out- 
side the  door  of  the  drawing-room  she  would, 
of  course,  run  up  against  Nastasia.     The  girl 
would  read  in  her  face  her  own  triumph.     That 
creature — her  rival.     Anna  Timof^evna  looked 
at  Alexander  Georgievitch's  head  resting  on  the 
cushion.     His  bald  crown  showed  through  the 
ash-coloured   hair.     And   that   man   with    hair 
grown  grey  was  taking  to  himself  a  mistress ! 
Before  the  eyes  of  his  grown-up  son  ?     Appa- 
rently he  was  in  no  wise  ashamed.     What  had 
he  just  said  about  a  housewife,  about  a  "  healthy 
woman"?     Oh,   was  he  right?     If  she  found 
that  he  was  right — then  why  in  spite  of  all  had 
a  feeling  of  disgust  flashed  across  her  mind  at 
his  new  attachment  and  even  at  every  word  he 
uttered  ?     When   you  think   that   a   person   is 
right,    then   involuntarily   you   are   penetrated 
with  respect  for  him.     And  why  did  she  feel  no 
respect  ?     After  all,  how  could  she  respect  him  ? 
In    reality,    he    was    almost    ridiculous.     In    a 
moment  she  would  leave  the  room,   and  that 
girl  would  enter  it.     Would  he  carry  on  a  serious 
conversation     with    her  ?     With    that    stupid 
country  woman  ?     And  then  would  he  go  to  the 
family  house,  and  there  lay  bare  his  soul  before 
that    old    woman    his    aunt,    and   before   that 
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malicious,  envious  sister  of  his — the  unmarried 
girl  of  thirty  ?  And  thus  had  been  passed 
his  whole  life  amidst  womanish  vapours  and 
womanish  intrigues.  Could  she  respect  such  a 
man  ?    Could  such  a  man  be  right  ? 

And  again  a  new  thought  crept  into  Anna 
Timofeevna's  soul.  She  remembered  her  con- 
versations with  the  Stavrokovskys  about  the 
men  who  hate  woman's  independence.  At  that 
time  it  could  not  have  entered  her  head  that 
Alexander  Georgievitch  was  one  of  them.  Was 
it  really  true  that  he  was  ?  That  would  be 
terrible,  for  in  such  case  there  never  could  be 
any  reconciliation  between  them.  He  would 
always  demand  that  she  should  "  turn  herself 
into  a  Nastasia." 

Apparently  he  is  sound  asleep  !  The  rhyth- 
mical breathing  of  a  sleeping  man  reaches  her 
ears. 

Anna  Timofeevna  glanced  at  him  :  he  was 
slumbering.  She  smiled,  shook  her  head,  and 
went  out  on  tiptoe. 

She  had  made  no  mistake.  On  the  way  to 
her  room  she  met  Nastasia,  but  the  latter  did 
not  succeed  in  reading  her  own  triumph  in  her 
face. 


CHAPTER  VII 

Anna  Timofeevna  was  walking  with  her  son 
by  the  bank  of  a  Httle  brook  that  wound  across 
the  steppe.  A  footpath  stretched  along,  trodden 
down  by  the  peasants  when  fishing  or  catching 
crayfish.  Sometimes  the  path  rose  abruptly, 
and  along  the  bank  thick  reeds  grew  out  of  the 
river.  From  beneath  the  feet  frogs  hopped  and 
splashed  into  the  water. 

It  had  grown  cooler,  the  great  heat  of  the 
day  had  passed.  It  was  easier  to  breathe.  The 
sun  was  already  sinking. 

Anna  Timofeevna  on  purpose  drank  tea 
earlier  than  usual,  and  gave  some  to  her  son, 
and,  when  they  were  getting  ready  the  samovar 
for  Alexander  Georgievitch,  she  invited  Sasha 
to  come  for  a  walk  with  her.  He  eagerly 
consented. 

She  questioned  him  about  the  gymnasium, 
about  the  teachers,  about  his  schoolmates, 
about  the  German  family  with  whom  Alexander 
Georgievitch  had  lodged  him,  and  Sasha  had 
plenty  to  tell  and  spoke  out  boldly.  It  was 
plain,  the  society  he  met  at  the  gymnasium 
attracted  him  most  of  all.  He  was  still  under 
the  influence  of  the  examinations  and  described 
frankly  to  his  mother  all  the  tricks  to  which 
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he  and  his  schoolmates  had  recourse  to  "  bam- 
boozle "  the  teachers. 

"  Sm-ely  you  don't  think  that's  a  fine  thing 
to  do,  Sasha  dear  ?  " 

He  agreed  at  once  that  it  was  not,  but  threw 
the  blame  on  the  teachers  themselves,  who 
forced  them  to  learn  such  a  "  terrible  "  lot.  He 
constantly  made  use  of  that  term,  said  "  terribly 
handsome,"  "  terribly  gay." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  him  to  walk  with  his 
mother  and  feel  himself  grown  up.     And  Anna 

Timofeevna  was  proud  that  she  understood  him 

so  well,  and  that  the  sciences  of  which  he  spoke 

were  not  altogether  empty  words  to  her. 

Just  for  a  moment  she  remembered  that  at 
the  house  "  that  trash  "  was  perhaps  twining 
herself,  snake-like,  round  Alexander  Georgie- 
vitch,  but  that  did  not  irritate  her.  For  that 
calm  feeling  of  pride,  which  she  felt  now,  was 
the  most  precious  thing  of  all.  That  she  could 
not  exchange  for  any  price. 

They  sat  down  on  the  summit  of  a  little  hill. 
Here  the  brook  widened  into  a  tranquil  pool. 
On  the  far  side  was  a  high,  steep  bank,  and  near 
it  a  tiny  island.  Above  the  island  a  seagull 
hovered  and  screamed  restlessly.  Its  screams, 
which  made  one  think  of  the  cries  of  a  child, 
touched  Anna  Timofeevna. 

''  Why  is  it  so  excited,  Sasha  ?  " 

*'  In  all  probability  there's  some  danger  near 
its  nest,"  he  explained  authoritatively.  "  Per- 
haps a  snake.  Just  look  there,  other  gulls  are 
flying  at  once  to  help  this  one." 

Actually,  in  a  few  minutes,  another  similar 
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cry  was  heard,  then  a  third.  .  .  .  They  all 
began  to  circle  over  the  island,  now  suddenly 
sinking  down,  as  though  striving  to  strike  some 
creature  with  their  wings,  now  flying  up  again. 
Soon  they  grew  quiet. 

And  on  the  near  bank  among  the  sloe-bushes 
little  birds  called  to  one  another. 

Sasha  said  they  were  yellowhammers. 

Nature's  quiet  mood  strengthened  still  further 
the  tranquil  frame  of  mind  of  Anna  Timofeevna. 

She  must  have  a  talk  with  Sasha,  but  she 
decided  to  postpone  that  terrible  conversation 
until  such  time  as  she  felt  her  strength  sufficient. 
She  was  still  afraid  her  present  state  of  mind 
was  merely  temporary. 

"  How  good  it  is  to  be  here  !  Isn't  it,  Sasha, 
dear  ?  " 

"  Terribly  good  !  I  often  come  here  to  fish 
with  a  rod.  Just  over  there  !  "  He  pointed 
with  his  finger  a  little  to  the  left.  "  Only  you 
must  come  a  little  later  to  fish  with  a  rod.  Best 
of  all  at  night.  And  just  at  present,  besides, 
you  can't  do  it,  there's  such  a  lot  of  young  fish. 
But  in  July  it's  all  right." 

"  Let's  come  here  every  day." 

"  Yes,  let's  come.  Last  year  papa  and  I 
were  angling  there  twice." 

They  returned  to  the  house  for  supper.  Sasha 
again  asked : 

''  Won't  you  have  supper  with  us  ?  " 

And  again  he  reddened. 

Anna  Timofeevna  excused  herself  on  the 
ground  that  she  had  letters  to  write. 

In  those  letters  she  hoped  to  find  a  strengthen- 
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ing  of  her  determination.  She  wrote  three 
letters,  sitting  up  till  far  on  in  the  night,  one 
to  the  eldest  Stavrokovsky  girl,  the  second  to 
her  brother  Samson,  and  the  third  to  the  senior 
physician  of  the  hospital  in  which  she  had 
worked. 

Both  to  Miss  Stavrokovsky  and  to  her  brother 
Samson  she  told  everything  that  had  happened 
to  her  in  the  house.  She  did  not  conceal  a 
single  detail.  Over  those  letters  she  shed  some 
tears.  It  was  a  long  time  since  she  had  written 
to  Samson  ;  for  that  reason  her  letter  to  him 
was  a  very  long  one.  She  had  in  addition  to 
tell  him  about  the  successful  result  of  her 
studies.  She  also  enclosed  the  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  his  patron  the  prince,  which  had 
remained  with  her  for  two  years. 

She  asked  Miss  Stavrokovsky  and  the  pro- 
fessor to  look  for  some  post  for  her,  but  if 
possible  one  in  the  South,  not  far  from  her 
son,  whom  she  wished  to  see  as  often  as  possible. 
She  could  not  take  him  with  her.  Even  sup- 
posing Alexander  Georgievitch  had  promised 
to  pay  for  him  at  the  gymnasium  and  at  the 
family  with  whom  he  lodged,  she  had  still  very 
little  faith  in  his  promises.  After  a  year  or  two 
he  might,  for  some  reason  or  other,  put  an  end 
to  all  material  assistance.  She  did  not  wish  to 
expose  her  boy  to  such  dangers  for  the  sake  of 
her  own  self-esteem.  She  understood  the  mean- 
ing of  education,  how  it  must  elevate  anyone, 
and  her  dream  was  that  Sasha  might  become 
not  half-educated,  like  herself. 

To  Samson  she  wrote  ;    "  Oh,  if  you  could 
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only  settle  me  somewhere  near  you  !     And  not 
too  far  from  Sasha." 

It  was  late  when  she  lay  down  to  sleep.  For 
the  time  the  letters  gave  her  courage.  But 
habit  had  the  upper  hand.  She  had  hardly 
stretched  herself  out  before  she  had  forgotten 
all  her  toilsome  future  life,  and  the  dream  of 
once  more  living  in  that  house  again  took 
possession  of  her  imagination — of  living  there 
where  she  had  spent  so  many  years,  had  felt 
so  much  happiness  and  so  much  grief,  side  by 
side  with  the  man  to  whom  she  had  become 
so  attached.  She  had  not  strength  enough  to 
vanquish  that  vision,  and  could  it  be  that  in 
the  years  to  come  such  nights  would  confront 
her  ?  Could  it  be  possible  that  she  would  never 
forget  that  house  ?  She  would  "  protect  her 
personality  from  injury  " — she  remembered  the 
expression  of  one  of  the  Stavrokovsky  girls — 
she  would  remain  proud.  But  why  could  that 
feeling  of  pride  not  overcome  attachment,  habit  ? 
What  had  become  of  the  brave  frame  of  mind 
which  she  had  possessed  not  more  than  half  an 
hour  before  whilst  writing  her  letters  ?  Sup- 
posing, now,  that  Alexander  Georgievitch  were 
to  come  that  instant  and  say,  "  Annie,  let  us 
be  friends  again  !  I  will  be  yours  as  I  used 
to  be.  Throw  over  those  plans  to  which  you 
have  devoted  three  years.  Live  here  as  you 
used  to  do  !  "  She  would  not  utter  a  single 
word  in  reply,  but  silently  she  would  kiss  his 
hand,  tear  up  those  three  letters  that  lay  on  the 
table,  and  she  would  count  herself  happy  ! 

That  was  ignoble.     She  was  ready  to  admit 
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that  it  was  humiliating,  but  at  such  hours  she 
had  not  the  strength  to  wrestle  with  something 
deeply  rooted  in  her  soul. 

And  all  that  was  "  fairy  tales."  He  would 
not  come  and  offer  her  her  former  life — even  her 
former  servile  life.  He  was  sleeping  calmly, 
perhaps  exhausted  by  the  coarse  caresses  of 
Nastasia — caresses  for  which  Anna  Timof^evna 
was  no  longer  suitable  !  And  she  must  for  ever 
bid  farewell  to  her  dream,  cherished  during  the 
long  winter  nights  of  Petersburg  !  Yes,  she  had 
just  said  farewell  to  it.  And  she  did  not  notice 
that  big  teardrops  rolled  down  her  cheeks  and 
moistened  the  pillow. 

Two  hours  had  passed  since  she  lay  down. 
All  around  was  quiet.  Not  even  the  barking 
of  dogs  could  be  heard.  Sometimes  in  the 
silence  she  thought  she  heard  a  sigh — perhaps 
her  own  seemed  to  come  from  some  one  else. 
But  sleep  she  could  not.  A  few  minutes  later 
she  sat  up  in  bed.  It  seemed  to  her  all  at  once 
that  if  she  went  that  very  moment  to  him  in 
the  bedroom,  threw  herself  on  her  knees  before 
his  bed  and  kissed  his  hands,  he  would  clasp 
her  to  him  and  all  would  be  "  as  it  used  to  be." 

Her  face  was  burning.  It  seemed  to  her  that 
that  thought  could  be  realized.  But  something 
held  her  back — dread  of  undergoing  fresh  humi- 
liations, or  fear  of  awakening  the  others. 

The  crowing  of  a  cock  was  heard  from  the 
fowl-house.  Another  crowing  answered  him. 
...  In  a  little  while  Anna  Timofeevna  heard 
the  creaking  of  the  kitchen  door.  Evidently 
Maria  had  already  risen.     Another  hour  passed, 
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and  the  sounds  of  a  country  morning  began  to 
be  heard.  .  .  .  And  steps  resounded  in  the 
house  ;   the  front  door  banged. 

Anna  Timofeevna  got  up,  although  she  had 
not  had  a  soHtary  minute's  sleep.  But  when  she 
had  risen  she  did  not  know  what  to  do,  what  to 
occupy  herself  with.  There  appeared  to  be  no 
work  for  her  to  do  in  that  house.  Consequently, 
until  she  left,  she  must  eat  the  bread  of  others 
and  give  absolutely  nothing  in  return.  Her 
self-esteem  suffered  from  the  thought.  She 
unsealed  the  letter  to  Miss  Stavrokovsky  and 
added,  "  For  pity's  sake,  as  quickly  as  possible. 
It  is  a  torture  to  recognize  that  you  are  living 
as  an  idler  !  " 

But  that  was  unnecessary.  About  six  o'clock 
she  saw  that  there  was  a  britchka  harnessed  in 
the  yard. 

"  Who  is  that  for  ?  "  she  asked  Volodia's 
nurse. 

The  latter  explained  to  her  that  Nastasia  was 
going  away. 

Anna  Timofeevna  flushed — her  heart  beat 
so  fast  at  the  news.  Had  Alexander  Georgie- 
vitch  really,  then,  thought  better  of  it  ?  Was  it 
possible  that  yesterday  there  had  been  merely 
an  outburst  of  caprice  on  his  part  ? 

But  the  ten-year-old  nurse  disenchanted  her. 
She  explained  that  Nastasia  was  only  going 
away  for  as  long  as  Anna  Timofeevna  remained 
in  the  house,  and  that  when  she  left  Nastasia 
would  immediately  return. 

Anna  Timofeevna  waited  until  Nastasia  had 
gone,  and  then  went  to  the  study. 
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Alexander  Georgievitch  sat  in  his  dressing- 
gown  at  the  writing-table,  and  was  reckoning 
up  some  figures  on  a  scrap  of  paper. 

"  Ah,  there  you  are  !  "  he  said.  "  Well ! 
I've  done  everything  that  a  self-respecting  man 
can  be  asked  to  do.     Sit  down,  please." 

He  pointed  to  a  chair  near  the  writing- 
table.  Anne  Timofeevna  did  not  at  once  sit 
down.  He  threw  away  the  pencil,  drew  to- 
w^ards  him  a  box  containing  tobacco,  and  rolled 
a  cigarette. 

"  Yes,  all  a  self-respecting  man  can  be  really 
asked  to  do.  First  of  all,  how  have  you  decided  : 
will  you  leave  Sasha  or  not  ?  I  advise  you  not 
to  be  obstinate  and  not  to  play  the  part  of  the 
oppressed  mother  whose  son  is  taken  from  her. 
I  trust  that  he  will  find  it  pleasanter  to  be  with 
me  than  to  be  with  you." 

"  Let  him  stay  "  ;  Anna  Timofeevna  forced 
herself  to  utter  the  words.  At  the  same  time 
she  adjusted  the  collar  of  her  dress,  as  though 
to  show  that  her  voice  trembled  not  from 
emotion  but  from  some  external  cause. 

But  apparently  her  voice  had  a  very  sorrowful 
sound.  Alexander  Georgievitch  glanced  at  her, 
and  continued  in  a  very  much  milder  tone  : 

"  You  understand  that  I  am  not  taking  him 
from  you.  You  can  see  him.  In  the  summer 
you  can  come  for  a  visit,  or  he  can  go  to  visit 
you.  I  am  neither  a  despot  nor  a  fanatic,  such 
as  you,  no  doubt,  described  me  to  your  friends 
yesterday." 

Aha  !  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter.  He 
is  afraid  of  getting  a  bad  reputation. 
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"  Alexander  Georgievitch,  I  do  not  consider 
you  a  fanatic.  As  I  thought  of  you  seventeen 
years  ago,  so  I  .  .  .  " 

She  could  not  finish.  She  found  it  very  hard 
to  speak.  She  even  began  to  wander  into 
Little  Russian  jargon. 

"  Yes,  I  hope  so.  Well !  well !  I  can't,  I 
can't.  What  you  want  I  can't  do  !  For  you 
the  path  is  your  independence,  and  for  me  my 
liberty." 

"  Who  is  trying  to  take  your  liberty  from 
you  ?  "  she  wanted  to  ask,  but  the  words  abso- 
lutely refused  to  leave  her  tongue. 

"  Well,  then  .  .  .  Yes  !  And  so  Sasha  will 
stop  with  me.  I  will  look  after  him.  I  am 
investing  three  thousand  roubles  for  Volodia. 
Three  thousand  roubles,"  he  repeated,  thinking 
that  she  hadn't  heard  and  for  that  reason  hadn't 
thanked  him.  "  Yes,  those  three  thousand 
roubles  will  remain  intact  till  his  majority,  and 
meanwhile  his  mother  will  have  the  right  to 
make  use  of  the  interest  for  the  education  of  her 
son.  And  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  will  receive  the  whole  sum.  ..." 

"  It's  not  necessary,"  said  Anna  Timofeevna. 

"  No,  and  why  !  All  the  same,  money  must 
be  spent  on  the  child — there's  a  nurse.  .  .  ." 

She  nodded,  as  much  as  to  say,  that  it  was 
not  worth  while  quarrelling  about  a  trifle  like 
that.  "  All  the  same,  that's  a  hundred  and 
fifty  roubles  a  year,"  he  replied  to  her  gesture. 
"  Well,  now.  And  then,  so  that  you  might  live 
quietly  here  until  your  departure,  I  have  sent 
away  .  .  ." — he  found  it  very  hard  to  mention 
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Nastasia's  name — "  in  a  word,  I  wish  everything 
to  pass  off  peacefully." 

He  had  finished,  and  it  seemed,  was  wearied. 
It  was  a  long  time  since  he  had  had  to  carry  on 
a  business  conversation  of  such  duration.  How- 
ever, he  appeared  thoroughly  satisfied  with 
himself,  as  he  began  to  part  his  beard,  which 
he  only  did  when  mentally  patting  himself  on 
the  head. 

Anna  Timofeevna  had  sufficient  time  to  over- 
come her  timidity.  For  some  minutes  past  she 
had  been  cursing  herself  for  that  feeling.  "  What 
abjectness,  what  a  servile  soul !  "  she  thought  to 
herself.  "  While  I  am  alone  I  am  full  of  courage 
and  self-respect,  but  as  soon  as  I  begin  to  talk 
to  him  some  sort  of  contrary  feeling  takes  hold 
of  me."  She  could  not  pardon  herself  for  the 
fact  that  the  day  before  she  had  gazed  at 
Alexander  Georgievitch  almost  prayerfully  and 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  it  seemed  had  even 
called  him  "  Darling  "  and  "  Dearest  "  at  the 
very  time  when  he  was  informing  her  of  her 
"  retirement." 

Her  timidity  was  overcome,  and  its  place  was 
taken  by  the  proud  consciousness  that  she  would 
not  be  left  without  a  crust  of  bread  and  would 
no  longer  have  to  humiliate  herself. 

That  was  the  last  minute  of  the  struggle 
between  self-esteem  and  habit,  the  struggle  of 
"  personality  " — so  she  called  her  feeling  of  self- 
respect — with  an  attachment  of  seventeen  years' 
standing.  She  entered  into  that  struggle  con- 
sciously and  attached  enormous  importance  to 
it.     Neither  the  first  kiss  which  she  had  given 
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that  man,  nor  even  the  birth  of  a  child,  had 
aroused  such  serious  thoughts  as  that  farewell 
to  habit. 

She  stood  up. 

"  Well,  then  !  "  She  spoke  out  with  a  firm 
voice. 

The  sound  of  her  voice  somehow  frightened 
Alexander  Georgievitch.  He  ceased  to  stroke 
his  beard  and  leaned  forward  in  the  armchair, 
as  amiable  hosts  do  when  a  guest  has  suddenly 
stood  up  but  has  not  yet  said  good-bye. 

"  Well,  then !  Thank  you  for  doing  that. 
I  will  speak  to  Sasha.  Let  him  stay.  When  I 
wish  to  see  him  I  will  find  an  opportunity. 
Perhaps  I  will  come  here.  I  am  not  anxious 
about  my  son  and  I  am  not  at  all  afraid,  even 
in  this  house." 

Alexander  Georgievitch  shifted  his  position, 
made  a  wry  face,  and  scratched  behind  his  ear. 
It  was  plain  he  was  forcing  himself  not  to  say 
"  More  literature !  "  That  was,  apparently, 
his  designation  for  the  unendurable  accents  of 
courage  and  energy.  His  prematurely  aged  soul 
loved  best  a  person  of  apathetic  discourse. 

But  Anna  Timofeevna,  as  though  to  spite 
him,  still  walked  up  and  down  in  the  study. 
She  noticed  the  two  grammatical  blunders  she 
had  made.  But  what  she  had  lived  through 
in  that  minute  was  in  her  eyes  of  such  lofty 
import  that  she  had  no  wish  to  go  further  into 
her  jargon. 

"  And  thank  you  for  sending  away  Nastasia. 
It  may  be  a  couple  of  months  before  they  appoint 
me    somewhere.     I    have    already    written    a 
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request.  I  have  also  applied  to  our  provincial 
government.  And  as  soon  as  I  get  a  post  I 
will  leave." 

"  You  needn't  be  in  a  hurry,"  he  forced 
himself  to  say. 

"  Thank  you,"  she  answered,  already  on  her 
way  out. 

Alexander  Georgievitch  shrugged  his  shoulders 
more  freely. 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  long,  monotonous  days  stretched  on. 
Alexander  Georgievitch  had  almost  entirely 
taken  up  his  abode  in  his  aunt's  house,  and  only 
came  for  visits  to  his  own  house. 

There  was  a  severe  thunderstorm  with  a  down- 
pour of  rain.  After  that  there  were  partial 
rains  for  about  another  five  days.  For  a  short 
time  the  temperature  fell,  but  from  the  end  of 
June  it  rose  again  to  25°-27°  Reaumur  in  the 
shade.  They  began  to  mow  the  grass.  Alexander 
Georgievitch  came  to  the  house,  where  the  peasants 
from  the  neighbouring  villages  also  gathered 
together.  There  was  very  little  hay  round 
about,  and  in  the  low-lying  spots  it  could  not 
even  be  seen.  He  let  it  go  cheaply,  on  half- 
shares.  The  peasants  had  to  bring  half  the  hay 
that  was  cut  to  the  house,  and  the  other  half 
they  could  then  take  for  themselves. 

Among  the  twenty  or  thirty  farmers  from 
Anna  Timofeevna's  village  there  was  also  her 
brother  Vasili.  While  they  were  discussing  the 
terms  he  stood  in  the  crowd  and  said  nothing. 
His  sister  noticed  him  from  the  window.  She 
had  wished  to  go  out  and  call  him  to  her,  but 
began  to  think  he  would  not  come,  and  felt  sure 
he  would  not.     Vasili  had  quickly  grown  old 
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and  had  deteriorated.  He  was  reckoned  a  bad 
farmer  and  had  frequent  drinking  bouts.  Only 
his  wife's  energy  saved  him  from  ruin. 

They  cut  the  grass  without  hurrying,  so  as 
to  give  the  horses  a  chance  to  feed  themselves 
during  the  mowing.  Alexander  Georgievitch 
called  that  "  a  thievish  practice,"  but  took  no 
notice  of  it. 

Three  big  handsome  stacks  grew  quickly  near 
the  house.  They  were  merrily  carting  in  the 
hay,  and  Sasha  was  in  and  out  among  the 
peasants  all  the  time.  He  recognized  his  uncle 
and  was  sorry  for  him,  but  through  boyish 
shyness  did  not  show  his  feeling.  And,  moreover, 
Vasili  avoided  speaking  with  him. 

Anna  Timofeevna  was  busy  with  the  house- 
keeping and  was  preparing  for  her  departure — 
"  getting  her  clothes  ready." 

The  mowing  was  finished.  The  steward  was 
at  work  hiring  labourers  for  harvesting  the 
grain.  Anna  Timofeevna  went  with  Sasha  to 
buy  some  fruit.  In  the  aunt's  garden  there 
were  lots  of  gooseberries  and  currants  but  no 
cherries.  They  went  twenty  versts  to  buy  the 
cherries.  Then  the  preserves  were  made.  Sasha 
often  went  to  his  father's  study  and  spent  whole 
mornings  reading. 

It  was  already  the  middle  of  July  when  Anna 
Timofeevna  received  a  letter  from  her  brother 
Samson.  He  did  not  write  much  but  in  ener- 
getic style.  He  informed  her  that  as  soon  as 
he  received  her  letter  he  immediately  repaired 
to  the  district  town  and  applied  to  the  secretary 
of  the  district  council,  who  was  a  friend  of  his. 
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He  informed  him  that  there  was  a  vacancy  for 
an  accoucheuse  in  a  large  village  about  thirty 
versts  from  the  prince's  property.  The  salary 
was  three  hundred  and  sixty  roubles  a  year,  with 
free  quarters,  fire  and  light. 

"  If  hving  in  a  village  doesn't  disgust  you, 
reply  as  quickly  as  possible  that  you  are  willing 
to  take  it." 

Anna  Timofeevna  did  not  hesitate  a  minute, 
but  she  wished,  as  it  were,  to  consult  with 
Alexander  Georgievitch.  That  would  be  the 
most  fitting  thing  to  do,  she  thought. 

Two  days  later  he  arrived  at  the  house. 

"  Look,  Alexander  Georgievitch,  I  have  re- 
ceived an  offer.  My  brother  Samson  has  arranged 
a  place  for  me. 

She  showed  him  the  letter.  "  What  do  you 
think  ?     Should  I  agree  ?  " 

Alexander  Georgievitch  not  so  much  read  the 
letter  as  considered  why  she  had  asked  his 
advice. 

"  As  you  please,"  he  replied,  returning  Sam- 
son's letter  to  her.  "  You  will  find  it  dull, 
but  the  salary  is  good." 

"  Being  dull  makes  no  difference.  In  Peters- 
burg it's  perhaps  livelier  but  further  from  the 
children.  Even  if  they  ask  me  to  go  there  I 
won't  go.  I  should,  of  course,  like  to  be  in  the 
town  where  Sasha  is  at  school,  and  to  get  a  post 
in  the  provincial  hospital,  but  one  must  have 
influence.     Can  you  not  help  me  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  If  you  wish,  I  will  write  to  the 
president  of  the  provincial  assembly." 

Oh,  how  grateful  I  should  be  to  you  !     I 
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have  thought  of  that  for  a  long  time,  but  still  I 
could  not  make  up  my  mind  to  ask  you." 

It's  nothing.     I  will  write  at  once." 

"  Thank  you." 

She  straightway  left  the  room  lest  he  should 
think  that  she  was  merely  making  a  pretext  of 
the  opportunity,  and  in  reality  was  seeking  to 
talk  over  affairs  of  the  heart. 

Her  conduct  pleased  Alexander  Georgievitch. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  did  sit  down  to  write  the 
letter. 

After  a  minute  Anna  Timofeevna  returned. 

"  Excuse  me,  Alexander  Georgievitch,  for  one 
minute.  Please  write,  that,  if  there  doesn't 
happen  to  be  a  vacancy  just  at  present,  they 
would  keep  me  in  view.  And  put  the  request 
rather  strongly,  please." 

''  Very  good." 

"  And  I  will  write  this  very  minute  to  my 
brother  Samson  to  get  some  little  post  for  me. 
...    If  only  for  a  month." 

"  Yes,  yes.  Because  you  might  let  one 
slip  without  getting  the  other." 

"  Of  course.  Just  think  of  that  being  pos- 
sible !  "  she  said  feverishly. 

That  evening  the  explanation  between  Anna 
Timofeevna  and  her  son  took  place.  She  took 
a  walk  with  him  to  their  favourite  spot  "  near  the 
seagulls  and  the  yellowhammers."  She  braced 
herself  for  the  explanation  and  was  deeply  moved. 
Sasha  had,  of  course,  heard  rumours  that  his 
mother  was  preparing  to  leave,  but  he  did  not 
concern  himself  much  about  that.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  they  would  be  together  in  the  summer. 
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and  in  the  winter  he  himself  would  in  any  case 
be  in  the  town. 

For  a  long  time  Anna  Timof^evna  could 
not  make  up  her  mind  to  begin,  and  spoke  to  her 
son  about  trifles,  until  they  sat  down  on  the 
hillock,  opposite  which  was  the  steep  bank  and 
the  islet  with  the  seagulls. 

Sasha  stretched  himself  out  on  the  ground 
and  looked  up  at  the  sky.  His  mother  lay  on  her 
side,  leaning  on  one  arm,  beside  her  son. 

"  Sasha  !  "  she  began  after  a  silence. 

"  What,  mamma  ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  that  I  am  going  away  from 
you  ?  " 

"  And  where  to  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  yet  myself.  You  see  your 
uncle  Samson  Timof^itch  has  offered  me  a  post 
in  a  certain  village.     A  good  post." 

"  Of  accoucheuse  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

He  seemed  suddenly  to  understand  something 
and  quickly  turned  towards  her. 

"  How  is  that  ?     Will  you  always  live  there  ?  " 

"  Yes,  always,  darling.  You  will  come  to 
see  me  ?  " 

"  Both  winter  and  summer  ?  "  He  paid  no 
attention  to  her  question. 

"  Both  winter  and  summer.  You  see  it's 
Government  service." 

He  "  wanted  terribly  "  to  ask  :  "  And  how 
will  papa  be  without  you  ?  "  but  he  merely 
reddened. 

"  So  you  will  come  to  see  me  ?  " 

For   his   years   Sasha   was   a  thick-set   boy, 
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and  in  moments  of  excitement  he  always  snorted 
just  a  little.  And  now,  tearing  out  of  the  ground 
the  rootlets  of  the  mown  grass,  he  breathed 
heavily.  He  did  not  look  at  his  mother.  She 
also  was  afraid  to  look  at  him.  She  understood 
perfectly  the  existence  of  those  questions  which 
caused  him  such  emotion. 

"  You  must  take  care  not  to  become  puffed 
up  in  your  mother's  presence,"  she  changed  to 
a  joking  tone.  "  Such  children  are  common. 
They  finish  their  education  and  they  look  down 
upon  their  parents.  May  God  keep  you  from 
that !  Always  remember,  Sasha  dear,  that  even 
if  your  mother  is  only  half  educated,  for  all  that 
she  loves  you  dearly.  And  all  her  life  she  will 
love  you.  All  the  same,  though  I  am  of  humble 
origin,  you  see  I  have  managed  to  learn  some- 
thing. I  am  able  to  work  for  my  own  living. 
And  you  mustn't  forget  that.  I  wouldn't  have 
spoken  to  you,  only  now  you  are  grown  up — and 
you  ought  to  understand  all." 

She  suddenly  thought :  Why  had  she  taken 
that  explanation  upon  herself  ?  It  was  more 
the  father's  duty  to  teach  the  son  to  honour 
his  mother.  But  she  remembered  Alexander 
Georgievitch's  apathetic  countenance,  and  she 
decided  that,  in  this  instance  also,  she  and  no 
one  else  must  protect  herself. 

But  Sasha  still  kept  silent.  He  would  have 
burst  into  tears,  he  felt  such  a  longing  to  cry, 
but  not  for  nothing  had  his  mother  made  use  of 
the  words,  that  he  was  now  grown  up. 

Anna  Timofeevna  spoke  resolutely,  as  though 
about  to  confront  all  dangers. 
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"  Do  you,  Sasha,  not  take  upon  yourself  to 
judge  either  your  father  or  your  mother.  That 
is  a  sin.  You  do  not  receive  an  education  that 
you  may  learn  to  judge,  but  that  you  may  learn 
to  understand.  Your  mother  was  a  very,  very 
humble  girl.  And  you  see  I  must  be  grateful 
to  your  father,  because  he  helped  me  to  become 
what  I  am  now.  And  he  will  make  a  man  of 
you." 

"  Papa  makes  me  angry,"  he  said,  suddenly 
sinking  his  voice  to  a  deep  bass.  "  I  know 
you  are  going  away  on  account  of  him." 

"  Nonsense,  Sasha.  I  am  going  away  be- 
cause I  myself  wish  to  work." 

She  felt  she  was  lying,  but  she  forced  herself 
to  lie  in  a  still  more  convincing  tone. 

"  There's  nothing  for  me  to  do  here.  It 
wasn't  for  that  I  studied.  To  make  preserves  ? 
To  order  the  dinner  ?  Some  other  woman  can 
do  all  that  without  me." 

"  And  a  very  cheerful  thing  it  is  to  be  an 
accoucheuse ! "  He  made  a  contemptuous 
grimace.     "  A  pleasure  for  you  !  " 

"  And  maybe  you  will  become  a  doctor 
yourself  ?  " 

"  Great  need  there  is  for  that !  I  will  be  an 
engineer." 

''  Who  knows.  You  will  yet  change  your 
mind  a  hundred  times.  Well !  And  when  you 
are  an  engineer,  you  won't  cease  to  love  your 
mother  ?  "  She  drew  closer  to  him  and  stroked 
his  hair  with  her  disengaged  hand. 

"  In  the  summer  I  won't  come  here  !  "  he 
said  with  trembling  voice.     "  I  will  go  to  you." 
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"  You  will  come  to  me,  and  you  will  also  pay  a 
visit  here." 

"  I  don't  want  to  remain  here." 

Any  minute  he  might  have  burst  into  tears,  and 
that  would  have  been  such  a  comfort  to  her.  To 
embrace  him,  to  press  him  to  her  and  cry  with 
him — it  would  have  relieved  her.  But  she 
mastered  herself,  moved  away  and  reproached 
herself  for  having  made  a  gesture  which  had 
touched  her  son's  heart.  "  I  must  not,"  she 
thought.     "  What  good  would  it  do  ?  " 

"  Nonsense,  Sasha.  Give  me  your  hand.  Let 
us  take  a  stroll." 

He  got  up  unwillingly  and  helped  her  to  rise, 
which  removed  the  inclination  to  shed  tears. 

They  walked  on  in  silence. 

Anna  Timofeevna  was  very  pensive. 

And  so  yet  another  struggle  confronted  her  ! 

There  still  was  left  within  her  something  that 
she  must  restrain,  and  that  something — the 
feeling  of  a  mother's  love.  In  order  that  her  son 
might  grow  up  healthy,  effeminacy  must  be 
shunned.  She  had  no  right  to  shower  warm 
caresses  upon  him,  because  after  the  slightest 
caress  the  whole  sorrowful  question  would 
present  itself.  Could  she  injure  in  him  the 
youth,  whose  voice  was  still  uncertain,  the 
childish  tones  still  struggling  with  the  deeper 
chest  notes  ?  When  he  had  grown  into  a  man 
let  him  decide  that  question  as  his  instincts 
would  dictate.  And,  until  that  time  came, 
to  have  a  serious  talk  with  him  would  only 
reopen  the  soul's  wounds  senselessly  and  profit- 
lessly.     And  so,  the  less  frequently  she  made  a 
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display  of  maternal  tenderness  before  him,  the 
less  undisturbed  would  be  his  growth,  the 
healthier  would  be  his  imagination. 

Anna  Timofeevna  had  braced  herself  for  an 
earnest,  touching  explanation  with  her  son,  the 
fervour  of  a  mother  sought  evidences  of  tender- 
ness in  her  son,  and  suddenly  she  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  best  of  all  would  be  to  shun 
such  conversations  with  her  son,  which  would 
remind  him  of  the  relations  between  his  father 
and  mother. 

As  ever  in  such  cases,  she  remembered  her 
Petersburg  friends,  the  Stavrokovskys.  They, 
doubtless,  would  not  have  approved  of  her 
decision. 

"  How  ?  "  the  younger  one  would  have  cried, 
and  after  her  the  elder,  "  How  ?  Not  lay  bare 
one's  mother's  heart  to  a  son  of  sixteen  ? 
Avoid  straightforward  and  open  explanations  ? 
Conceal  the  truth  from  him  ?  But  that  is 
cowardice  !  You  should  so  bring  up  your  son 
that  he  would  never  blush  at  his  equivocal 
position." 

Perhaps  also  the  Stavrokovskys  would  not 
have  approved  of  her  leaving  her  son  with  his 
father  ? 

And  for  the  first  time  Anna  Timofeevna  felt 
that  she  would  not  have  agreed  with  them,  more 
especially  now,  after  her  clumsy  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  have  an  explanation  with  her  son. 
She  had  arrived  at  the  profound  conviction  that 
he  would  never  cease  to  blush  at  his  equivocal 
position.  At  the  best  he  would  remember  it  less 
frequently,  if  he  grew  up  into  a  strong  healthy 
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young  fellow,  eagerly  devoted  to  his  work. 
That  was  all  that  she  and  his  father  need  concern 
themselves  with.  But  to  fill  his  youthful  brain 
with  confused  and  disquieting  questions — that 
she  would  not  do.  To  weep  with  him,  to  reveal 
to  him  the  drama  of  his  birth  might  be,  perhaps, 
a  comfort  to  her  tender  mother's  heart,  but  was 
stupid  and  unworthy.  On  the  other  hand,  let 
him  see  her  always  brave,  always  at  work. 
So  he  would  the  quicker  learn  to  honour  her. 

A  little  more  effort  and  she  would  be  entirely 
mistress  of  herself.  When  the  time  came  to 
depart  she  would  permit  herself  no  superfluous 
tears.  She  would  say  farewell  warmly  but 
cheerfully.  Perhaps  she  would  even  go  to  pay 
her  respects  and  say  good-bye  to  Alexander 
Georgievitch's  aunt.  No  one  must  remember 
her  as  bearing  malice. 

And  if  at  times  in  days  to  come  she  should 
feel  heavy-hearted,  then  she  would  find  time  to 
weep  during  the  long  nights  of  winter.  There 
would  be  many  of  them  in  that  unknown  village, 
in  the  cottage  which  the  provincial  government 
would  assign  her. 
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THE  WHIRLWIND 

(A  FRAGMENT) 

CHAPTER  I 

Nicholas  Vyborov  went  out  to  the  staircase 

to  see  of!  the  Demianskys. 

"  Now,  where  are  you  coming  ?  " — ^the  De- 

miansky-mother  turned  to  him. — ''  You  will  catch 

cold  again.     It's  so  hot  in  the  rooms.     Ah,  good 

heavens  !    The  heat  was  terrible  !     Go  back,  go 

back  !  " 

"It's  nothing,  don't  distress  yourself." 

''  Heavens,  why  don't  they  make  the  carriage 

come  up  !  "  she  said  aloud,   looking  down  to 

where,  at  the  open  door  on  the  steps,  stood  the 

hall  porter  waiting  for  the  carriage. 

She  turned  again  to  Nicholas  :    "Go  back, 

go    now.     You    are    such    a    queer    man,    you 

know  !     First  you  didn't  want  to  know  us,  and 

then  ..." 

At  that  moment  the  hall  porter  below  called 

out : 

"  Madame  Demiansky's  carriage." 

"  Now,  let  us  go,  Zhenia.  Bon  soir,  Nicolas  !  " 

The    Demiansky-mother    went    down.     Her 

daughter,  Evgenia  Feodorovna,  opened  her  long 

white   winter  cloak   and    offered    her    hand  to 

Nicholas. 

"  So  we  are  friends  ?  "  she  uttered  softly. 
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Nicholas,  without  speaking,  bowed.  He  did 
not  wish  to  reply ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  hit  on  no  such  short  phrase  to  express 
all  the  whirl  of  his  feelings.  His  glance  rested 
on  Evgenia  Feodorovna's  beautiful  bare  neck, 
on  her  whole  costume  of  "  flower-girl." 

She  held  his  hand  for  a  moment,  and  added : 
"  Be  sure  you  come  to  see  me  !  " 

Then  she  went  swiftly  after  her  mother. 
Nicholas  stood  for  a  little  while  as  though 
waiting  for  her  to  look  round  once  more.  The 
carriage  lamps  gleamed  outside  the  door,  he 
heard  the  carriage  door  shut  to,  the  porter  shout 
"  Drive  ofT,"  and  the  wheels  crunch  on  the 
snow. 

At  that  moment  voices  were  heard  behind  : 

"  Good-bye.     Merci.'' 

Nicholas  went  back  into  the  ante-room.  Here 
was  the  cloakroom.  It  was  difficult  to  thread 
one's  way  among  the  people  putting  on  their 
wraps,  and  among  the  servants.  The  Uvarovs' 
fancy-dress  ball  was  drawing  to  a  close.  The 
guests  were  taking  their  departure.  The  hostess, 
a  plump,  short  woman,  stood  near  the  door 
leading  into  the  ballroom,  and  saw  every  one  off 
with  a  kindly,  tired  smile.  Vi^ra,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  devoting  herself  to  some  little  old 
woman  with  three  daughters  and  two  officer - 
sons.  She  was  wearing  the  costume  of  a 
"  doctoress  "  ;  a  long,  black  gown,  sprinkled 
over  with  white  satin  labels,  on  which  were 
sewn  in  silk,  comic  prescriptions  with  wonderful 
prices.  At  the  ball,  they  said  that  Vi^ra  had 
made  that  costume  for  herself  expressly  for  the 
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benefit  of  Startsev,  the  famous  surgeon,  whom 
she  dreamed  of  marrying. 

She  was  now  slowly  muffling  up  the  little 
old  w^oman  guest  in  an  enormous  Orenburg 
kerchief.     She  had  a  bored,  discontented  look. 

While  Nicholas  was  threading  his  way,  trying 
to  avoid  colliding  with  anyone,  some  one 
whispered  into  his  ear  : 

"  And  the  '  doctoress  '  after  all  didn't  gain 
her  end.  Startsev  was  all  the  time  with  the 
Demiansky  girl.  ..." 

Nicholas  did  not  even  turn  round  to  look  at 
the  jocular  individual.  He  felt  that  something 
gripped  his  heart  at  the  recollecton  of  Startsev. 

He  went  into  the  ballroom,  which  was 
completely  empty.  The  pianist  alone  sat  at 
the  grand  piano,  a  refined-looking  man  of  forty- 
five,  at  one  time  a  first-rate  operatic  singer,  now 
a  famous  dance  pianist  receiving  fifty  roubles 
a  night. 

Here  and  there  on  the  floor  lay  scattered  scraps 
of  coloured  paper,  bits  of  ribbons. 

In  the  drawing-room  also  there  was  no  one. 
But  from  the  dining-room  was  borne  the  sound 
of  exhilarated  voices,  the  clink  of  dishes,  the 
movement  of  chairs.  Nicholas  stood  still  for  a 
moment.     He  had  no  desire  to  go  in  there. 

"  How  to  steal  off  without  being  seen  ?  "  he 
thought. 

The  rustle  of  a  silk  dress  was  heard  behind 
him.     He  looked  round  full  of  chagrin. 

"  Why  have  you  gone  off  by  yourself  ?  "  asked 
Vi^ra.     "  Come  on,  have  a  glass  of  wine." 

She  went  on,  without  waiting  for  an  answer. 
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Nicholas  took  a  few  paces  after  her,  but  then 
resolutely  turned  back.  In  the  dining-room 
"  hurrah  "  resounded. 

Nicholas  made  his  way  to  the  tiny  drawing- 
room  on  the  other  side  of  the  study,  in  order  to 
look  for  his  "  pilgrim's  "  hooded  cloak,  but  here 
he  unexpectedly  foimd  himself  among  an  entire 
company. 

"  Ah,  Nicholas  Stepanovitch  !  Join  us,  join 
the  musicians  !  Welcome  !  Prenez  place,  mon- 
sieur !     Give  him  some  wine  !  " 

There  were  there  eight  men  and  as  many 
ladies.  The  queen  of  the  table  was  the  second 
daughter  of  the  hostess,  a  pretty  fair-haired 
girl,  with  ever-laughing  eyes.  She  was  chirp- 
ing to  every  one  in  the  room,  and  each  of  her 
remarks  was  accompanied  by  an  outburst  of 
laughter. 

She  was  wearing  a  "  poppy  "  costume.  Every- 
thing she  wore  had  something  to  do  with  that 
flower.  Green  leaves  were  arranged  along  the 
corsage,  the  red  petals  ended  in  a  darker  shade. 
The  tiny  cap  she  wore  was  a  poppy,  and  double 
poppy  flowers  were  scattered  all  over  the  dress, 
and  even  on  each  of  her  red  slippers  was  a 
poppy. 

She  took  possession  of  Nicholas,  made  him 
sit  down  beside  her,  gave  him  her  glass  of 
champagne,  but  after  a  minute  forgot  all  about 
him. 

Her  brother,  a  good-looking  young  officer  in 
the  costume  of  ''Blue  Beard,"  was  paying 
marked  attentions  to  his  cousin,  the  young 
widow.     He  was  all  the  time  whispering  to  her, 
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proposing  intimate  toasts,  and  striving  to  press 
his  knees  against  her  legs. 

A  minute  later  Madame  Uvarov  herself  ap- 
peared in  the  room.  The  men  immediately 
sprang  from  their  seats.     Some  one  cried  : 

"  Gentlemen  !     To  the  health  of  om-  hostess  !  " 

The  others  joined  in.  Hand-kissing  followed. 
The  friendly  smile  did  not  leave  the  hostess's 
face.  She  was  evidently  happy  to  see  so  many 
guests  at  her  house,  but  would  have  reckoned 
herself  still  happier  if  they  would  have  departed 
a  little  earlier. 

The  hostess  went  out  and  the  animation  in- 
creased with  every  minute.  Conversation  did 
not  cease  for  a  moment. 

But  Nicholas  heard  nothing.  He  experienced 
the  sensations  of  a  man  who  is  prevented  from 
being  alone,  and  from  concentrating  his  thoughts 
on  something.  He  turned  his  head  unconsciously 
in  the  direction  of  one  speaker  and  then  of 
another  speaker,  smiled  instinctively,  nodded 
without  knowing  why,  clinked  his  glass  and 
drank,  without  understanding  why  he  was 
drinking. 

He  soon  saw,  however,  that  he  was  quite 
alone.  No  one  paid  any  attention  to  him.  He 
then  looked  round  to  see  if  he  could  find  his 
costume.  But  the  heap,  in  which  the  men  had 
piled  up  the  costumes  worn  over  their  evening 
clothes,  was  not  to  be  seen.  It  had  been  re- 
moved to  another  room. 

Nicholas  got  out  without  being  noticed. 

There  was  no  one  in  the  ante-room.  Evi- 
dently, of  the  guests  only  such  were  left  as  never 
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leave  before  six  in  the  morning.  The  servants 
found  his  fur  cloak  for  him. 

Whilst  he  was  leaving  the  house  a  waltz 
refrain  resounded  in  the  ballroom.  So,  they 
were  still  going  to  dance.  .  .  . 

In  front  of  the  steps  stood  about  twenty- 
carriages  and  sleighs.  The  drivers  were  in  a 
little  crowd  a  short  way  ofT. 

Nicholas  had  no  desire  to  drive  home.  The 
sensation  of  cold  on  his  heated  face  was  pleasant. 
He  tried  to  proceed  on  foot,  but  a  whirlwind 
swooping  down  on  him  almost  tore  off  his  fur 
cap,  and  forced  open  his  cloak  so  much  that  he 
had  to  turn  his  back  to  the  wind.  When  the 
whirlwind  had  passed  Nicholas  thrust  his  arms 
through  the  sleeves  of  the  cloak,  pressed  his  fur 
cap  tightly  down,  and  got  into  the  first  sleigh 
he  could  find. 

"  Straight,  then  to  the  left  along  the  quays," 
he  said  to  the  driver. 

"  Well,  we're  in  for  a  bit  of  a  storm  !  "  said 
the  latter,  climbing  into  his  seat. 

In  the  street  the  storm  raged.  The  dry  snow, 
like  fine  sand,  beat  into  the  face,  was  torn  from 
the  ground,  hurled  aloft  in  clouds,  whirled  round 
and  dashed  against  them  with  such  force  that 
the  horse  could  scarcely  move  his  legs.  The 
wind  howled  and  whistled.  It  would  calm  down 
for  a  minute — then  suddenly  come  on  with  new 
strength,  so  that  it  looked  as  if  at  any  moment 
sleigh,  horse,  and  passenger  would  be  overturned. 
The  driver  groaned  and  crouched  down,  but 
Nicholas  not  only  did  not  muffle  himself  up  in  his 
cloak,    but    even    disengaged    his    neck    from 
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beneath  the  collar.  The  blizzard  seemed  to 
give  him  pleasm'e,  as  though  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned in  stifling  rooms,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  set  at  liberty. 

To  the  left  the  gloomy,  lofty  houses  stretched 
along,  ranged  in  rank,  like  well-drilled  giant 
soldiers.  The  lamps  threw  a  wan  light  on  the 
finely  modelled  walls,  on  the  lofty  windows, 
behind  which  one  suddenly  caught  a  gleam  of 
rich  curtains  and  drapery.  And  on  the  right 
the  Neva  appeared  shoreless.  The  Petersburg 
bank  was  covered  with  mist,  and  blended  with 
the  ice-covered  river  in  a  general  grey  back- 
ground. On  that  side  at  rare  intervals  a  lamp 
gleamed  and  disappeared.  Even  the  rows  of 
lamps  on  the  bridges  were  barely  half  visible. 

On  the  road  were  neither  vehicles  nor  foot 
passengers.  Everything  seemed  to  have  hidden 
itself  in  warm  corners,  knowing  its  helplessness  to 
fight  against  the  furious  snowstorm.  And  the 
blizzard  rushed  through  the  vast  expanse  with 
savage  laughter  and  shrieking,  jeering  at  human 
weakness  and  all  the  while  full  of  rancour  at  its 
powerlessness  to  overthrow  the  massive  walls 
of  the  houses. 


CHAPTER  II 

Nicholas  found  himself  in  that  frame  of  mind 
when  a  man  wishes  to  note  and  remember  all 
that  nature  is  doing,  when  he  is  filled  with  a 
thirst  to  draw  near  to  it — to  nature  and  not  to 
men.  At  such  a  time  let  it  have  no  gentle 
charm  !  Let  it  be  no  summer  night  full  of  rest 
and  softness,  no  cheerful  spring  morning  !  Let 
the  snowstorm  rage,  the  whirlwind  blow,  the 
leaden  clouds  drive  swiftly  overhead  !  Around, 
not  a  gleam  of  light,  the  evil  spirits  hold  high 
revel.  .  .  .  Let  them!  They  are  nature's  lawful 
forces,  they  are — truth  itself. 

He  had  not  as  yet  rendered  to  himself  account 
of  what  was  taking  place  in  his  soul.  He  gave 
himself  up  to  his  sensations  and  revelled  in  them. 
He  understood  that  there  was  something  he 
must  think  about,  must  think  long  and  seriously 
about.  Somewhere  in  the  depths  of  his  soul 
ached  the  feeling  of  something  monstrous,  not 
permissible,  criminal.  But  that  something  was 
irremediable,  and  for  that  reason  he  had  no 
wish  to  analyse  it.  To  forget  everything,  and 
give  himself  wholly  to  those  painful  and  delight- 
ful sensations,  which  had  taken  hold  of  him  so 
unexpectedly  and  with  such  strength  ! 

To  forget.  .  .  .  Easily  said  !     Could  he  forget 
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that  with  which  he  had  grown  up,  that  which  all 
knew,  which  he  knew  himself  from  the  time  he 
could  remember  ? 

How  had  this  come  about  ? 

He  was  chatting  gaily  with  two  of  his  old 
comrades  at  the  university,  when  he  suddenly 
saw  the  Demianskys.  The  mother  he  imme- 
diately recognized.  After  all  he  had  met  her 
comparatively  often,  and  he  remembered  her 
well  from  childhood.  Then  he  at  once  guessed 
that  the  tall  flower-girl  was — Zhenia.  How  she 
had  altered  !  He  had  not  seen  her  for  ten  years. 
At  that  time  he  was  fourteen,  she  twelve.  She 
was  a  growing  girl  with  long  arms,  long  legs, 
not  good  looking,  always  wearing  a  slight  frown, 
self  centred.  Now  .  .  .  now  he  considered  her 
a  beauty. 

At  the  sight  of  the  Demianskys  his  heart  began 
to  throb.  How  were  they  able  to  appear  at  the 
Uvarovs'  ? — was  the  first  question  he  asked 
himself.  And  he  straightway  answered  it.  It 
was  the  second  time,  all  told,  that  he  himself 
happened  to  be  in  the  Uvarovs'  house,  but  the 
Demianskys  were  evidently  old  acquaintances  of 
theirs.  And  Nicholas's  father  was  Uvarov's 
colleague.  And  where  the  Demianskys  were, 
there  he  was. 

Nicholas  then  disappeared  in  the  crowd  and 
took  refuge  in  the  tiny  drawing-room  on  the  other 
side  of  the  study  where  they  were  playing  cards. 
He  was  not  dancing.  He  sometimes  went  to 
the  ballroom  door  and  saw  Zhenia  either 
dancing  or  surrounded  by  two  or  three  partners. 

By  degrees  he  grew  calm,  and  just  when  he 
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had  forgotten  that  the  Demianskys  were  even 
present  Viera  Uvarov  came  up  to  him. 

"  Why  aren't  you  dancing  ?  What  an  amiable 
thing  to  do  !  " 

"  Permit  me,"  he  said. 

At  that  moment  they  were  playing  a  waltz. 
He  went  into  the  ballroom  with  Vi6ra,  took  a 
turn  with  her  and  then  wanted  to  leave,  but  she 
took  him  by  the  hand  and  brought  him  to  the 
Demiansky  girl. 

"  Evgenia  Feodorovna !  Are  you  dancing 
the  cotillon  ?  " 

"  Not  yet,"  she  replied. 

Zhenia  did  not  even  glance  at  Viera.  She 
looked  at  Nicholas  as  though  to  devour  him  with 
her  eyes.     He  grew  very  red. 

Viera  turned  her  gaze  on  Nicholas. 

"  Oh,  perhaps  you  know  each  other  already  ?  " 

Nicholas  had  not  the  presence  of  mind  to 
answer.     Evgenia  Feodorovna  spoke  first. 

"  At  one  time  ...  a  long  time  ago.  .  .  ." 

''  Please  make  this  young  man  dance.  I  hand 
him  over  to  your  care,"  said  Vi^ra  and  left  them. 

Apparently  he  nuu'miu'ed  something  in  the 
shape  of  an  invitation  to  the  cotillon.  Yes, 
probably.  Because  she  forthwith  burst  out 
laughing  and  remarked : 

"  Don't  you  really  think  I  am  awfully  hard 
up  for  partners  ?  In  that  respect  I  think 
hostesses  are  simply  insufferable.  They  love 
to  throw  partners  at  the  heads  of  ladies  or  vice 
versa.  Tell  me,  rather,  how  you  found  your 
way  here.  You  know  I  never  expected  to  meet 
you  !     Your  father,  Stepan  Philippytch,  never 
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said  a  word.  You  have  finished  the  university. 
Yes  ?  How  big  you  have  grown  !  And  do  you 
remember  how,  when  we  were  spending  the 
summer  in  the  country,  at  Pavlovsk,  we  used  to 
sulk  at  one  another  ?  " 

She  overwhelmed  him  with  questions,  stories, 
reminiscences.     She  spoke  frankly  and  simply. 

When  he  had  somewhat  regained  the  mastery 
over  himself  he  remembered  that  he  ought  to 
show  hatred  to  the  Demianskys.  Madame 
Demiansky  had  wrecked  his  mother's  happiness. 
From  his  childhood's  days  he  was  wont  to 
pictm'e  to  himself  her  and  her  daughter  as  his 
enemies.  And  there  he  was  face  to  face  with  his 
enemy. 

But  he  felt,  that  there  was  in  his  heart  not  a 
trace  of  that  hatred,  which  he  had  cherished 
for  ten  years.  She  also  spoke  with  him  so  simply 
and  so  freely,  that  evidently  her  thoughts  were 
free  from  unfriendliness  to  him  ! 

For  no  particular  reason  he  suddenly  thought 
of  her  long  dead  father.  General  Demiansky, 
looked  at  Zhenia,  and  found  in  her  an  extra- 
ordinary resemblance  to  him.  That  resemblance 
at  once  awoke  in  him  recollections  of  childhood ; 
his  heart  filled  with  warmth  and  affection.  A 
smile  of  genuine  pleasure  swept  over  his  face  and 
he  remarked  to  Zhenia  : 

''  You  have  become  very  like  the  late  Theodore 
Ivanytch." 

"  Yes,  every  one  tells  me  that.  And  I  find 
it  so  myself.  I  have  changed  since  .  .  .  how 
many  years  since  we  saw  each  other  ?  Ten, 
twelve  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  I  should  think  so !  Changed  very- 
much.  If  I  had  met  you  alone,  without  your 
mother,  I  shouldn't  have  recognized  you." 

"  Fancy  !  And  I  recognized  you  in  a  moment. 
But  how  astonished  I  was  !  Though,  after  all, 
one  can  understand  that.  Apparently,  you 
have  heard  nothing  about  me  all  these  ten 
years.  .  .  ." 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  I  have  often  heard 
you  spoken  of." 

"  Yes,  perhaps  in  society,  in  connexion  with 
other  people.  But,  you  see,  I  know  all  about 
your  life.  And  how  you  finished  your  college 
course.  And  how  you  are  now  disquieting 
Stepan  Philippytch.  ..." 

''  In  what  way  ? "  Nicholas  inquired  in 
astonishment. 

"  How,  in  what  way  ?  You  don't  want  to 
follow  his  paternal  counsels."  There  was  a  note 
of  evident  irony  in  her  voice  which  did  not 
escape  Nicholas.  "  He  .  .  .  how  shall  I  say  ? 
.  .  .  destines  you  for  a  diplomatic  career,  but 
you  won't  listen  to  him." 

"  And  how  did  you  find  that  out  ?  "  Nicholas 
asked  innocently. 

The  question  was  so  unexpected  and  so 
unpremeditated  that  Zhenia  even  trembled.  She 
glanced  swiftly  at  him,  and  with  a  slightly  con- 
fused air  turned  away. 

Even  now,  seated  in  the  sleigh  and  already 
beginning  to  some  extent  to  feel  the  cold, 
Nicholas  flushed  at  the  recollection  of  that 
question.  Of  course  she  must  have  thought 
that  he  was  mocking  her,  that  he  wished  to  wound 
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her  by  hinting  at  the  relations  between  her 
mother  and  his  father. 

How  unconscionable  that  would  have  been, 
if  it  hadn't  been  so  stupid  ! 

Luckily  just  then  an  officer  swooped  down. 
Zhenia  rose  to  dance.  Nicholas  remained  where 
he  was  and  waited.  He  had  an  idea  that  after 
she  had  taken  a  couple  of  turns  in  the  waltz, 
Zhenia  would  be  sure  to  come  back  to  him.  But 
things  turned  out  differently.  After  the  dance 
her  partner  offered  her  his  arm  and  was  about 
to  lead  her  to  her  former  seat.  But  Zhenia — 
Nicholas  noticed  that  distinctly — said  something 
to  him  and  turned  sharp  round  in  the  direction 
of  the  drawing-room,  towards  the  ladies. 

Of  course,  she  was  offended.  Only  then 
Nicholas  understood  his  tactless  carelessness. 
He,  however,  not  only  felt  no  regret  but  even 
thought : 

''  Well,  quite  right.  I  acted  honourably. 
Our  unexpected  meeting  ends  with  that  brief 
acquaintance.  My  mother  will  know  about  it — - 
she  will  be  glad  to  hear  it." 

He  calmly  made  his  way  into  one  of  the 
drawing-rooms  with  doors  at  either  end,  where 
on  a  long  table  by  the  wall  stood  tastefully 
arranged  trays  with  fruits,  both  fresh  and  pre- 
served, vases  with  cut  flowers,  tiny  silver  tubs 
each  holding  a  bottle  of  champagne,  decanters 
filled  with  beverages  of  various  kinds,  piles  of 
plates  with  little  silver  knives,  &c. 

Two  or  three  footmen  stood  beside  the  table. 
After  each  dance  huge  silver  trays  of  ices  were 
placed  here. 
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The  fruits  were  so  tastefully  set  out  that 
they  made  one  loath  to  upset  the  arrange- 
ment. Bunches  of  grapes  were  twined  round 
the  big  pears,  the  mandarins  and  the  oranges. 
A  cut  pineapple  stood  in  front  of  one  of 
the  footmen.  He  offered  the  juicy  slices  to  the 
guests. 

Many  ladies  looked  askance  at  the  table  and 
computed  the  cost  of  the  fruit  buffet. 

The  hostess  selected  boxes  of  preserved  fruits, 
with  dainty  trifles  fastened  to  the  silver  covers, 
and  presented  them  to  the  unmarried  women, 
or  to  the  married  women  for  their  children  left 
at  home. 

"  What  exquisite  work  !  "  they  said,  looking 
at  the  boxes.  "  Ca  coute  trhs  cher,  n'est-ce 
pas  ?  " 

The  hostess  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  said 
that  among  us  in  Russia,  they  were  quite  unable 
to  make  these  graceful  knick-knacks.  She  was 
too  modest  to  add  they  had  all  been  ordered 
from  Paris. 

Round  the  fruit  buffet  there  was  a  hush,  as 
though  all  felt  that  it  would  be  bad  taste  to  talk 
loudly.  Most  of  the  ladies  were  standing. 
Around  them  men  in  dress -coats  and  white 
ties  with  opera  hats  thrust  inside  their  waistcoats, 
were  softly  whispering  commonplace  compli- 
ments. Each  of  them  thought  it  his  duty  to 
utter  a  heap  of  flattering  remarks  about  the 
ladies'  costumes  and,  with  the  mien  of  a  con- 
noisseur, to  appraise  the  lines  of  the  bared  necks 
and  arms. 

In  one  corner  stood  an  enormous  stout  man 
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who  attracted  every  one's  attention.  He  was 
wearing  a  baby's  costume,  with  a  big  baby's 
cap,  and  had  on  a  large  mask  of  a  child's  face  with 
exaggerated  puffy  lips.  .  .  .  He  was  imitating 
the  whining  voice  and  prattle  of  a  child. 

"  Papa  wouldn't  let  me  go,  and  mamma 
quarrelled  with  papa — and  I  ran  away." 

''  And  Where's  your  nurse  ?  "  they  asked  him. 

"  Nurse  ?  Oh,  nurse's  godfather,  the  fireman, 
is  with  her  !  " 

"  Why,  of  course,  that's  Peter  Semeonytch  !  " 
the  bystanders  said,  laughing  or  pretending  to 
laugh. 

Most  of  the  ladies  in  costume  were  not  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  witticisms  of  others  : 
they  were  too  much  taken  up  with  the  effect 
produced  by  their  own  costumes. 

Nicholas  was  cautiously  edging  his  way  along 
when  he  heard  the  voice  of  Madame  Demiansky. 

"  Mon  Dieu  !     Quelle  recontre  !    Nicolas  !  " 

He  turned  round.  Madame  Demiansky  was 
handing  his  father  a  dish  of  grapes,  and  offered 
her  hand  to  Nicholas. 

She  was  still  a  very  handsome  brunette  of 
forty-two,  with  sparkling  almond-shaped  eyes, 
which  had  just  a  suspicion  of  pencilling,  and  a 
wonderful  complexion,  enhanced  by  art.  She 
was  wearing  a  heavy  ball  dress  with  a  high 
collar  at  the  back,  cut  low  in  front,  laying  bare 
her  neck. 

Stepan  Philippytch  Vyborov  was  the  very 
man  to  match  her.  Extremely  tall,  broad 
shouldered,  and  stoutly  built,  with  a  big  head 
and  large  eyes. 
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Nicholas  glanced  swiftly  at  his  father,  and 
observed  in  his  eyes  the  well-known  look  of 
disquietude.  It  seemed  to  him  that  the  father 
feared  for  his  son,  for  his  tact,  for  his  ability  to 
behave  at  this  meeting. 

Nicholas  bowed  and  carefully  pressed  Madame 
Demiansky's  hand. 

"  What  a  long  time  since  I  saw  you  last  !  " 
she  said  at  the  same  time.  "  How  you  have 
grown  and — how  refined  you  look,"  she  added 
with  a  coquettish  smile.  "  Small  Henri  Qiiatre 
beard,  yom-  whole  appearance.  .  .  .  Delighted 
to  see  you.     But  why  aren't  you  in  costume  ?  " 

"I've  taken  it  off." 

"  And  what  were  you  wearing  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  a  simple  pilgrim's  costume,  just 
to  please  our  hostess  :  she  asked  every  one  to 
appear  in  fancy  dress." 

"  Ah  !  in  that  case  I  saw  you.  You  were 
also  wearing  a  plain  cord  girdle,  and  had  a  sort 
of  long  stafT  in  your  hand.  ..." 

"You  are  observant,"  smiled  Nicholas.  A 
momentary  smile  of  tranquillity  and  satisfac- 
tion flitted  over  his  father's  face. 

"  And  you  saw  Zhenia  ?  "  asked  her  mother. 

"  Rather  !     Only  just  now.  ..." 

"  How  do  you  find  her  ?  " 

Nicholas  hesitated. 

"  I'm  not  speaking  about  the  beauty  of  her 
toilette,  but  about  herself,"  explained  Madame 
Dcmiansky.     "  Has  she  changed  much  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a  lot."     Nicholas  answered  drily. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  your  son  was 
here  ?  "      She  turned  to    Stepan    Philippytch. 
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The  latter  did  not  reply,  but  she  did  not  wait 
for  him  to  do  so. 

"  I  am  awfully  glad  to  see  you  " — she  turned 
afresh  to  Nicholas.  "  Perhaps  this  meeting 
won't  be  in  vain,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 
You  will  look  in  on  us.  On  Wednesdays  we 
are  at  home  all  day." 

Nicholas  bowed  in  silence,  and  had  to  leave 
them  in  order  to  make  way  for  two  ladies,  who 
were  coming  straight  to  Madame  Demiansky. 

Whilst  leaving  the  room,  he  took  another 
look  at  his  father.  He  was  absorbed  with  the 
question ;  "  How  does  he  behave  with  her 
before  people  ?  How  do  people  treat  their 
relationship  here  ?  Of  course  every  one  knows 
it  '  " 

He  heard  his  father's  voice. 

"As  far  as  I  know,  Antonina  Ivanovna  does 
not  like  ..." 

"As  far  as  he  knew,"  the  words  lingered  in 
Nicholas's  thoughts. 

"  Of  course,  in  spite  of  everything  they  keep 
up  the  comedy." 

Suddenly  his  mother's  image  appeared  to  his 
imagination.  He  strove  to  keep  it,  notwith- 
standing the  difficulty  in  the  ballroom  atmo- 
sphere which  surrounded  him. 

Good  God  !  what  a  gulf  between  that  scene 
and  his  mother's  unassuming  surroundings  ! 
Nicholas  had  never  felt  so  keenly,  so  palpably 
the  clear-cut  distinction.  For  the  first  time  he 
saw  his  father  and  Madame  Demiansky  in  their 
world,  amidst  their  circle  of  acquaintances, 
surrounded   by  that  outward  splendour  which 
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his  mother  had  from  her  youth  avoided.  Until 
then,  he  had  only  at  rare  intervals  pictm'ed  to 
himself  his  father  and  Madame  Demiansky  in 
their  life — and  how  imagination  had  deceived 
him  ! 

For  some  reason  or  other,  he  had  always 
thought  that  they  saw  each  other  by  stealth, 
that  his  father  would  never  have  made  up  his 
mind  to  approach  the  Demiansky  woman  before 
everybody,  that  they  would  have  been  ashamed 
of  their  relationship. 

How  innocent  and  stupid  that  was  !  That 
sort  of  thing  startled  no  one,  they  had  all  long 
ago  come  to  terms  with  it.  And  after  all  it 
would  have  been  ridiculous  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  them.  Their  union  had  been  protracted 
for.  .  .  .  How  long  ?  Seventeen,  yes,  seven- 
teen years.  And  his  mother,  just  the  same, 
was  never  seen  in  society.  People  had  not 
only  forgotten  about  her,  but  very  likely,  had 
even  forgotten  that  Vyborov  was  married,  and 
lived  in  the  same  house  with  his  wife. 

In  the  same  house  ! 

Yes,  merely  in  the  same  house.  That  was 
all  that  bound  together  those  two  existences. 
They  lived  in  the  same  house  because  .  .  . 

God  !  Did  they  really  think  their  little 
Nicholas  was  still  a  child  of  seven  and  under- 
stood nothing  ?  Did  they  really  not  see  that 
his  whole  way  of  thinking  had  changed,  that 
he  had  outlived  that  period,  and  in  his  inner  life 
had  long  ago  assigned  their  respective  positions 
to  his  father  and  mother  ?  Long  ago  he  grasped 
the  fact  that  it  was  only  on  his  account  that  his 
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father  and  mother  remained  together,  that  he 
had  always  been  the  one  Hnk  that  united 
them.     Long  ago  he  had  grown  reconciled  to 

But  why  did  all  this  family  drama  now  sud- 
denly flame  forth  in  his  recollection  ?  And  w^ith 
such  clearness  as  it  had  never  yet  had.  .  .  . 

Nicholas  again  felt  a  longing  to  go  somewhere 
into  a  corner,  and  from  thence  survey  every 
one. 

He  went  into  the  small  drawing-room,  where 
later  on  the  "  musicians  "  had  their  supper, 
and  whither  the  young  men  fled  to  smoke  and 
rest  after  the  dances.  Here  he,  however, 
plunged  right  into  the  middle  of  a  noisy  circle 
of  young  fellows.  Their  faces  were  already 
glowing  with  high  spirits,  their  voices  growing 
louder,  witticisms  and  jokes  were  flying  to  right 
and  left.  The  room  was  full  of  smoke,  a  round 
table  was  littered  with  champagne  glasses. 

They  were  criticizing  the  women's  costumes 
Nicholas  heard  the  name  Demiansky  mentioned 
several  times.  At  the  mention  of  that  name 
he  expected  some  one  to  look  askance  at  him, 
and  he  grew  confused.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  No  one  said  a  word  about  Vyborov, 
but  they  spoke  quite  freely  about  the  Demian- 
skys.  It  seemed  to  Nicholas,  however,  a 
remarkable  thing,  that  the  young  men  spoke 
with  enthusiasm  about  the  mother,  and  with 
coldness,  almost  indifference,  about  the  daughter 
Evidently  she  had  made  no  great  impression 
upon  them. 

*'  There's    a    handsome    woman    for    you  !  ' 
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they  said  of  the  Demiansky-mother.  "  How 
wonderfully  well  preserved  !  And  such  high 
spirits  !  " 

"  And  did  you  notice  how  jealously  Startsev 
was  following  after  Evgenia  Feodorovna  ?  " 

"  Impossible  !  "  exclaimed  a  doctor  who  had 
just  lately  taken  his  degree. 

"  Why,  of  course  !  You  can  see  he's  up  to 
his  eyes  in  love  with  her." 

"  Startsev  ?  " 

"  Yes,  certainly  !  Good  Lord,  surely  every 
one  knows  that !  " 

"  Well,  there's  a  surprise  !  Our  professor 
in  love." 

"  Do  you  know  him  well  ?  " 

"  I  should  rather  think  so  !  Been  five  years 
with  him  at  the  college." 

''  He's  a  wonderful  surgeon,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Oh  !   you  know  that  case.  ..." 

The  doctor  started  to  tell  about  some  extra- 
ordinary case  of  operation  which  had  won  for 
Startsev  the  reputation  of  a  famous  surgeon. 

The  signal  for  the  quadrille  was  heard  from 
the  ballroom.  The  young  men  bustled  about. 
One  breaking  off  his  conversation,  extinguished 
his  cigarette,  a  second  quickly  drank  up  his 
champagne  and  hurriedly  drew  on  his  glove, 
a  third  smartened  himself  up  before  the  looking- 
glass  or  looked  for  his  crush  hat.  .  .  . 

In  another  minute  Nicholas  was  left  absolutely 
alone. 

"  May  I  open  the  ventilator  ?  " — a  footman 
addressed  him. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Nicholas  and  hid  himself 
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in  a  corner  of  the  sofa,  some  distance  from 
the  window. 

A  current  of  cold  air  quickly  rushed  into  the 
room.  The  footman  arranged  the  glasses  and 
ash-trays.  Hard  by,  in  the  study,  they  were 
disputing  because  some  one  had  led  with  clubs, 
when  he  should  have  led  with  hearts.  From  a 
distance  the  noise  came  muffled,  and  through 
it  all  penetrated  the  sounds  of  the  grand  piano. 

Some  elderly  man  looked  into  the  room  for 
a  moment  and  went  out.  In  a  little  while 
another  couple  came  in,  turned  on  their  heels 
and  also  went  out. 

Nicholas  got  up  to  smoke  a  cigarette  and 
saw  his  father  in  the  study  door.  The  latter 
also  looked  round,  and  came  to  his  son  with  his 
eyebrows  raised  in  astonishment. 

"  Why  aren't  you  dancing  ?  " 

"  I  don't  feel  inclined  for  it." 

"  My  dear  fellow,  that's  not  the  right  thing 
to  do.  As  a  young  man,  you  have  been  asked 
here  for  the  dances,  and  not  to  blacken  the  walls 
with  smoke." 

"  Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  them  there  without 
me." 

"  Well,  it's  a  successful  evening,  don't  you 
think  so  ?  " 

"  A  great  success." 

Vyborov  walked  up  and  down  in  the  room, 
went  to  the  window,  and  closed  the  ventilator 
a  little. 

"  Listen,  Nick.  Antonina  Ivanovna  has 
asked  me  to  bring  you  to  her  house  somehow 
or  other.     If  you  like,  we  will  go  on  Wednesday. 
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A  very  pleasant  lot  of  people  meet  there.  I 
rarely  stop  there  for  the  evening — you  know 
I  am  up  to  my  eyes  in  work — but  you  may 
meet  some  one  of  interest  there." 

Nicholas  kept  silent.  Stepan  Philippytch 
waited  for  an  answer  and  suddenly  continued  : 
''  Well,  after  all,  as  you  like.  On  W^ednesday 
tell  me  yourself  whether  you  will  go  or  not. 

He  turned  to  go  but  stopped  in  the  doorway. 

"  In  any  case,  don't  think  of  going  straight 
to  the  reception.  You  must  first  call.  You 
know,  you  are  sometimes  apt  to  do  unconven- 
tional things." 

The  father  went  out.  Nicholas  was  once  more 
left  alone. 

"  Nonsense  !  "  he  thought  all  at  once,  and 
felt  himself  so  tranquil,  even  cheerful,  that  he 
felt  a  desire  to  go  to  the  ballroom. 

When  the  quadrille  was  over,  he  went  towards 
the  hostess's  yoimgest  daughter,  surrounded 
by  young  fellows.  Viera  Uvarov  saw  him 
coming  and  invited  him  with  a  glance. 

"  Are  you  dancing  with  Zhenia  Demiansky  ?  " 

"  Which  dance  ?  " 

''The  cotillon." 

"No." 

"  Then  do  it  to  please  me.  Go  and  ask  her. 
There  she  is,  sitting  beside  Startsev." 

"With  pleasure." 

He  went  off. 

"  How  ridiculous  it  is,"  Zhenia  replied  to  his 
invitation.  "  Go  and  tell  Viera  I  am  already 
engaged.  And  in  any  case  she  needn't  worry 
about  me." 
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Nicholas  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  was 
about  to  go. 

"  Pardon  " — she  stopped  Nicholas.  "  You 
are  not  acquainted." 

"  How  can  you  say  that  ?  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  bowing." 

"  We  are  old  acquaintances,"  added  Startsev. 

Startsev  was  a  dark-haired  man,  turning 
grey,  small  sized,  thick  set,  with  a  broad  face 
and  high  cheek  bones.  His  hair  was  curly  and 
brushed  straight  back,  his  forehead  low.  His 
thin  lips  were  concealed  by  a  heavy  moustache. 
His  beard,  thin  on  the  cheeks,  was  forked  on 
the  chin.  His  eyes  were  small,  but  capable  of 
swiftly  changing  their  expression.  His  way 
of  speaking,  for  the  most  part,  dry  and  incisive. 

"  Ah,  it's  so  difficult  to  carry  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  him,"  the  ladies  said  about  him.  "  Of 
course  he's  a  splendid  surgeon,  but  .  .  . 
somehow  unapproachable  !  " 

And  the  men  agreed  with  the  women.  Every 
one  respected  Startsev,  but  nobody  liked  him. 

Nicholas  for  the  second  time  wished  to  go, 
but  Zhenia  again  detained  him. 

"  Why  don't  you  buy  a  flower  from  me  ?  " 

At  her  side  hung  a  little  basket  with  lilies -of - 
the-valley,  cornflowers  and  forget-me-nots. 

"  I  don't  know  what  the  price  is." 

"  I'll  give  you  one.  I've  no  roses  left.  But 
there's  a  cornflower  .  .  .  will  you  have  it  ?  " 

She  suddenly  put  the  cornflower  back  again 
in  the  basket  and  stood  up. 

"  I  have  to  speak  a  few  w^ords  to  you.  Excuse 
me  Arcadius  Nilytch." 
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Startsev  also  rose,  but  was  silent.  Zhenia, 
without  taking  notice  of  him,  took  Nicholas's 
arm. 

"  First  of  all,  I  want  some  wine." 

They  turned  their  steps  towards  the  bujffet. 
People  were  crowding  against  them  from  all 
sides. 

"  Why  do  they  give  such  huge  parties  when 
there's  not  enough  room  ?  .  .  .  Wait  a  little. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  want  to  dance  the 
cotillon  [with  you.  How  can  we  manage  it  ? 
Ah  !  there's  my  partner.  I'm  sure  he's  offended  ! 
Perhaps  he'll  call  you  out  to  a  duel.  .  .  . 
You're  not  afraid  ?  " 

She  looked  straight  ahead,  pouring  forth 
questions  without  waiting  for  the  answers. 
She  led  Nicholas  to  a  man  in  a  dress -coat  with 
clean-shaven  face,  having  the  look  of  an  actor. 

"  Victor  Sergi^itch !  Do  you  want  very 
much  to  dance  the  cotillon  with  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  dance  it  with  you  next 
week  at  the  Sverlovskys.  Do  you  agree  ?  And 
now  .  .  .  allow  me  to  introduce  .  .  .  Vyborov. 
.  .  .  I  haven't  met  him  for  years  and  won't 
see  him  again  for  years  to  come.  .  .  .  Very  bad 
manners,  isn't  it  ?  But  you  know,  you  and  I 
are  old  friends — you'll  forgive  me." 

"  Well,  what  else  can  I  say  ?  " 

"  Now,  that's  really  splendid  of  you.  Only 
don't  go  far  away.  I'll  dance  all  the  other 
dances  with  you,  she  added,  moving  ofJ — ^Now 
give  me  some  wine." 

«  «  «•  « 
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Nicholas  wrapped  himself  up  more  tightly. 
The  whirlwind  swooped  down  upon  him  afresh, 
again  covered  his  face  with  the  dry  snow.  With 
a  screech  the  wind  was  upon  him.  The  driver, 
screening  his  face  from  it,  turned  right  round 
towards  Nicholas. 

A  sigh  burst  from  the  driver's  breast. 

When  the  whirlwind  had  passed  he  asked  : 

"  Where  to,  Sir  ?  " 

''  Oh  !     Where  to  ?  " 

He  was  so  deeply  immersed  in  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  evening,  that  he  had  failed  to  notice 
that  he  was  now  far  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Nikolaievsk  bridge. 

"  Drive  back.  Or,  I'll  tell  you  what — turn 
to  the  left." 

By  this  time  he  was  chilled,  and  he  thought 
it  might  be  warmer  in  the  narrow  street.  The 
driver  kept  slapping  first  one  hand,  then  the 
other  hand,  on  his  knees.  .  .  . 


CHAPTER  III 

"  Don't  you  think  it  strange  that  a  girl  should 
choose  you  so  obtrusively  to  be  her  partner  ?  " 

Through  lack  of  experience  in  mixing  with 
women,  Nicholas  felt  ill  at  ease.  To  pour  out 
empty  ballroom  compliments  would  never 
have  entered  his  head.  And  he  had  not  the 
necessary  assurance  to  coolly  take  possession 
of  a  woman.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
deceive  himself  :  he  was  perfectly  well  aware 
that  the  feeling  of  tranquillity  with  which  he 
entered  the  ballroom  after  the  little  conversa- 
tion with  his  father  had  once  more  disappeared. 
A  shudder  of  disquietude  again  took  possession 
of  him. 

"  You  don't  even  answer  me,"  said  Zhenia. 

For  the  first  time  she  turned  her  head  and 
looked  at  him,  frowning  a  little. 

''  I  assure  you,"  he  began,  lowering  his 
head  in  confusion. 

"  Listen.  I  will  be  bolder  than  you  " — she 
cut  him  short.  "  You  and  I  are  not  children. 
It's  not  at  all  hard  for  us  to  make  our  mutual 
relationship  easier.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  say 
out  once  for  all  what  embarrasses  us.  Let  us 
go  over  there  to  that  corner." 

They  went  into  the  hostess's    boudoir   to    a 
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tiny  little  sofa  covered  with  plush  and  satin. 
Zhenia  released  her  arm  and  sat  down  on  the 
sofa.  The  short  "  flower-girl's  "  skirt  displayed 
her  legs  in  rose-coloured  silk  stockings.  The 
whole  costume  was  covered  with  large  silk 
roses. 

Nicholas  took  a  cigarette  case  out  of  the  inside 
pocket  of  his  coat. 

"  You  can't  smoke  here,"  Zhenia  warned 
him.     "  Do  you  want  to  very  much  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  I  only  did  that  just  from  habit." 

"  I  have  heard,  men  smoke  a  lot  when  they 
are  upset.     You  sit  over  there." 

She  pointed  to  an  ottoman  standing  near  the 
sofa.  Beside  it  on  a  small  table  was  a  lamp 
with  a  four  cornered  lace  shade.  Zhenia  screened 
herself  with  her  fan  from  the  lamp,  presenting 
the  appearance  of  a  large  rose  with  wide  leaves, 
large  thorns,  and  a  few  buds. 

Nicholas  sat  in  front  of  her  on  the  ottoman. 

"  Now  let  us  talk  openly,  as  friends  from 
childhood.  Mamma  told  me  that  she  asked  you 
to  come  to  see  us  and  that  you  kept  silent  as 
though  begging  to  be  excused.     Why  ?  " 

"  I  .  .  .  did  not  beg  to  be  excused." 

"  But  you  won't  come  ?  " 

"  I  am  very  busy." 

"  In  what  way  ?  " 

*'  I  am  writing  a  book." 

*'  And  you  can't  find  a  spare  hour  ?  You  wish 
to  be  excused  !  I  should  very  much  like  to  under- 
stand why  ?  Listen,  Nicholas  Stepanytch, 
that's  insulting.  Surely  I've  never  done  you 
any  harm  ?     Very  likely,  you  won't  believe  me, 
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but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  long  dreamt  of 
meeting  you." 

Nicholas  was  genuinely  astonished,  and  stared 
at  her  with  wide-open  eyes.     She  smiled. 

"  You  didn't  expect  that  ?  " 

He  also  smiled. 

"  You  are  joking." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  simply  quite  sincere  with 
you.  If  I  were  only  to  tell  you  how  often  I 
think  of  you  !  .  .  .  You  see  you  don't  know 
me  at  all.  What  have  you  heard  about  me  ? 
That  I  am  a  society  girl  who  goes  out  a  lot  ? 
Isn't  that  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  often  heard  about  you  from  friends." 

"  Well  there  you  are  !  And  viewed  from  that 
point  of  view  it  does  seem  as  if  my  real  life,  my 
aspirations,  are,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  in 
those  visits,  parties,  opera  subscriptions,  in  all 
that  tinsel  glitter.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  that, 
my  real  life  is  only  in  my  boudoir,  where  I  am 
always,  always  alone." 

"  How  alone  ?  " 

"  Absolutely  alone,  a  la  lettre.  On  reception 
days,  some  '  friends  '  of  my  own  sex  visit  me, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  I  have  a  book  and  my 
thoughts,  many,  many  thoughts.  Strange,  isn't 
it  ?  Is  a  society  girl  really  capable  of  thinking 
much  ?  And  the  remarkable  part  of  it  is  this 
— I  am  occupied  only  in  examining  all  my  own 
life,  recalling  it,  studying  it,  dreaming.  ..." 
"  You  dream  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  dream  a  lot.  So  much  so,  that  in 
me  a  sort  of  special  .  .  .  spiritual  life  has 
taken  shape,  something  quite  apart,  my  personal 
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life.  No  one  knows  it.  And — will  you  believe 
it — it  is  far  more  interesting  than  all  that 
external  life." 

"I  don't  quite  grasp  that  'personal'  life  of 
yours." 

"  I  don't  speak  well  ?  Not  clearly  ?  And, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  nothing  whatever  in 
it  of  life,  considered  as  a  collection  of  facts. 
It  is  entirely  in  my  dreams,  in  phantasy.  Hour 
follows  hour,  sometimes  a  whole  day.  ...  I  am 
alone  .  .  .  either  in  my  room,  or  I  go  out  for 
a  walk  ...  in  the  Tavrida  garden.  ...  I 
come  back  .  .  .  and  I  am  dreaming  all  the 
while.  ...  Is  there  any  one  thing  I  don't  turn 
over  in  my  dreams  ?  And  I  live  so  entirely  in 
them  that  I  forget  all  my  surroundings.  Can 
you  really  not  understand  that  ?  It  seems  so 
simple  to  me." 

"It  is  difficult  to  understand,  not  because  I 
have  no  wish  to  fathom  it — but  judge  for  your- 
self " — Nicholas  smiled — "  In  such  surroundings, 
in  the  midst  of  noise,  of  a  glittering  whirlwind 
.  .  .  and  you  yourself  in  such  a  costume.  .  .  . 
It  looks  as  if  you  were  simply  drinking  your 
fill  of  this  outward  glitter.  .  .  .  And  all  at  once 
you  talk  of  such  an  interior  dream  life,  there  in  a 
small  room,  somewhere  near  the  Tavrida  garden." 

"Yes,  yes,  yes,  just  that.  I  see  you  have 
understood  me.  That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell 
you.  I  don't  know  how  it  is  with  the  other 
girls  of  my  circle,  but  in  me  there  is  precisely 
that  duality." 

She   suddenly  shifted   from  the  back  of  the 

sofa 
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"  And  it  seems  to  me  that  that  ought  to  be  re- 
markable. Now,  look  at  our  youngest  hostess — 
What  infectious  gaiety ! — ^What  lightheartedness  ! 
You  see  at  once,  that  her  whole  being  is  there, 
in  that  whirlwind,  as  you  call  it,  all  her  spiritual 
aspirations  are  there,  and  find  full  scope.  That's 
why  her  face  is  radiant  with  complete  happiness, 
why  she  is  so  brilliant.  And  it  is  easy  for  her 
to  be  so.  And  there  is  such  a  flow  of  jests ; 
she  is  always  surrounded,  because  she  radiates 
cheerfulness.  And  I  ?  It  seems  to  me,  that 
no  matter  who  comes  near  me,  I  produce  on 
every  one  an  impression  of  coldness.  Every 
one  must  see  that  these  .  .  .  joys  don't  interest 
me  so  very  much.  Is  that  surely  not  notice- 
able ?  " 

"  No,  it's  noticeable,  certainly  noticeable." 

"  There  you  see  !  And  I  could  not  be  other- 
wise. The  only  faithful  partner  I  have  is 
Startsev,  and  that  is  because  he  is  the  same 
sort  of  person  himself.  Only  his  cares  are 
more  serious  than  mine.  And  yet  though  we 
feel  drawn  together,  akin  in  a  world  which  is 
strange  to  us,  we  speak  little ;  when  we  are 
together  we  are  for  the  most  part  silent.  ..." 

She  paused  slightly,  threw  herself  back 
again,  and  shaded  herself  with  her  fan  from  the 
lamplight. 

''  But  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning, 
like  doing  things  in  their  proper  order.  I  think 
self-centred  people  are  always  like  that.  Well 
now  ...  I  was  telling  you  that  in  my  dreams 
I  thought  much  about  you.  Ever  so  much. 
Especially    latterly.     What    precisely — I    can't 
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say.  But  in  such  a  way,  simply,  that  you  were 
always  near  me.  Always  somewhere  just  there, 
by  my  side.  No  matter  what  I  dreamt  about 
— you  were  there,  as  if  you — were  a  part  of 
myself.  A  sort  of  conviction  even  was  im- 
planted in  me  that  you  had  a  share  in  my 
whole  life.  Now,  explain  to  me,  why  is  that  ?  " 
"  Honestly,  I  don't  know." 
*'  Tell  me,  was  nothing  similar  the  case  with 
you  ?  " 

Nicholas  pondered. 

''  How  shall  I  tell  you  ?  Well,  then,  there 
was  something  of  the  kind.  In  any  case  I 
thought  of  you  very  often,  but  pictm-ed  you 
entirely  different." 

"  And  I  imagined  you  somewhat  different, 
I  thought  of  you  as  taller  and  more  austere. 
.  .  .  Yes,  especially  austere.  .  .  .  You  under- 
stand, I  am  explaining  a  little  to  myself.  In 
my  recollections  of  childhood,  you  always 
occupied  the  foreground.  How  many  years  I 
have  passed  in  your  company !  Even  after 
the  time,  when  the  first  catastrophe  took  place, 
when  Stepan  Philippytch  all  but  separated 
from  your  mother.  .  .  ." 

She  suddenly  checked  herself  and  said  in  a 
lower  tone : 

*' Don't  be  astonished,  please.  ...  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  don't  find  it  a  bit  hard  to  talk 
to  you  about  that.  Perhaps,  because  Stepan 
Philippytch  and  your  mother,  and  even  my 
own  mother,  are  completely  alien  to  me." 

It  was  only  now  that  Nicholas  noticed  her 
eyes.     They  were  large,   round,    "radiant,"  of 
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a  strange  greenish  shade.  At  that  moment 
they  gazed  so  coldly,  so  hardly,  that  it  seemed 
as  though  their  possessor  had  not  one  gleam  of 
kindliness. 

For  an  instant  Nicholas  was  positively  afraid. 
He  thought  to  himself 

"  So  that's  what  it  amounts  to,  that  girl's 
dreamlife !  Not  only  those  around  her  are 
alien  to  her,  but  even  the  mother  who  bore 
her  !  " 

"  I  repeat  they  are  alien  to  me,  I  speak  of 
them  in  cold  blood.  I  reminded  you,  I  think 
already,  that  you  and  I  are  no  longer  children. 
When  we  were  children,  we  understood  by 
instinct  that  something  or  other  was  taking 
place  between  our  parents  .  .  .  beyond  our 
understanding.  That  first  catastrophe  has  en- 
graved itself  on  my  memory  as  though  it 
occurred  a  few  days  ago.  The  second  one,  you 
know,  passed  off  more  quietly.  But  you  and 
I  continued  to  see  one  another.  I  remember 
distinctly  that  we  looked  at  each  other  with  a 
kind  of  shudder.  And  surely  no  one  taught  us 
to  be  bad  friends.     At  least,  no  one  taught  me." 

"  Or  me  " — ^Nicholas  added  quickly,  coming 
to  his  mother's  defence. 

"  At  the  same  time,  I  remember  well  that, 
as  a  child,  I  liked  no  one  so  well  as  you.  I 
was  both  a  little  afraid  of  you  and  fond  of  you. 
It  was  a  real  holiday  for  me  when  your  mother 
went  off  in  the  summer  to  visit  one  of  those 
schools  of  hers,  and  you  were  left  behind  with 
your  father  in  Petersburg,  and  he  brought  you 
to  our  house.     Surely  you  haven't  forgotten  ?  '* 
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"  Oh,  no  !     I  remember  it  perfectly." 
"  Afterwards,    when   our   meetings    came   to 
an  end,  I  never  gave  up  expecting  you.     Later 
on,  I  understood  it  all,  thought  it  all  out  for 
myself.  .  .  .  There    was    a    time    when    I    did 
forget   you.     And   then,    when   I   was   five,  or 
perhaps  four  years  old,  I  began  to  think  about 
you  again.     Now  you  understand  why  I  have 
been  waiting  to  meet  you.     Really,  there  are 
times,  when  in  that  individual  life  of  mine,  I 
fancy   myself   a   child   again  .  .  .  yes,    really  1 
For  days  at  a  time,  and  during  all  that  time, 
in  my  thoughts    I    am    with    you.     To-day  I 
was   beside   myself   with   joy   at   the   sight   of 
you.  .  .  .•' 

Nicholas  experienced  a  sensation  unusual 
with  him.  He  felt  afraid  of  remaining  with 
this  incomprehensible  girl,  and,  yet,  somehow, 
could  never  make  up  his  mind  to  leave.  He 
just  sat  and  listened. 

"  This  year,  mamma,  as  if  on  purpose,  has 
taken  a  summer  residence  next  to  that  in  which 
we  lived  ten  years  back.  Your  father  was  just 
saying  something  about  you.  ...  He  is  think- 
ing all  the  time  about  your  career,  and  on  that 
account,  it  seems,  is  perpetually  disputing  with 
your  mother.  ...  So  that  a  day  has  not  passed 
by  without  your  name  being  mentioned  in  my 
presence.  And  the  whole  summer  I — we  were  not 
able  to  go  abroad — the  whole  summer  I  .  . 
well,  simply  passed  with  you.  I  know  the 
whole  surroundings  of  your  home  life,  every 
step  you  take,  my  ear  is  accustomed  to  it 
all.  .  .  .    And  when  in  the  daytime  I  go  into 
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the    depths    of    the    wood — I     keep    thinking, 
thinking.  ..." 

She  was  silent.  Nicholas  felt  her  fixed  look 
upon  him.  Resting  her  elbow  on  the  back  of 
the  sofa  she  seemed  frozen  into  one  attitude, 
and  gazed  at  him  from  the  shadow,  in  which 
her  face  was  hidden  under  the  fan. 

Nicholas  sat  with  head  bowed,  fearing  to 
raise  it.  Something  seemed  to  suffocate 
him.  ... 

From  the  ballroom  some  bars  of  the  mazurka 
were  heard.     Nicholas  stood  up. 

"  They  are  summoning  us  to  the  cotillon." 

"You  have  plenty  of  time,"  she  whispered, 
as  though  loath  to  quit  that  snug  corner.  "  Tell 
me,  what  do  you  think  about  me  now  ?  " 

He  began  to  move  off. 

"  Would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  myself  ? 
A  psychopath  !  C^est  en  vogue.  Isn't  it  ?  Or, 
a  girl  who  wants  to  be  original.  Commonplace 
Society  talk  is  worn  so  threadbare — she  must 
have  something  new." 

"No,  I  thought  nothing  of  the  sort,"  replied 
Nicholas  rather  sharply.  "  For  that  matter, 
I  don't  feel  able  to  explain.  You  evoked  all 
those  reminiscences  so  .  .  .  boldly." 

"  We  are  no  longer  children." 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  But  that  was  so  little 
expected  by  me.  ...  To  tell  you  the  truth  I 
was  a  little  disconcerted,  that  is  not  so  much 
disconcerted  ...  I  can't  explain." 

Zhenia  rose,  he  stood  behind  her. 

"  In  any  case,  we  shall  see  each  other  again  ? 
You  will  come  and  see  me  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  yes,  without  fail.  ..." 

He  led  her  to  her  mother,  and  went  off  him- 
self to  find  a  vis-a-vis  and  arrange  a  place  in  the 
ballroom. 

When  he  came  back  for  Zhenia,  Antonina 
Ivanovna  greeted  him  with  the  words  : 

"  I  am  awfully  glad  you  have  made  it  up 
with  Zhenia.  And  yet  he  doesn't  want  to 
know  us,  that's  the  real  truth  !  Never  mind, 
never  mind  !  Don't  make  excuses.  You  might 
have  found  a  thousand  pretexts  for  visiting  us. 
You  are  independent.  You  will  soon  begin  your 
own  life.  You  know  I  have  always  been  fond 
of  you,  Nicholas.  You  were  always  such  a 
splendid  boy." 

Nicholas  glanced  across  at  Zhenia.  She  was 
looking  to  one  side,  as  though  unwilling  to  hear 
her  mother's  voice. 

In  the  ballroom,  chairs  were  being  noisily  put 
in  position,  and  tied  two  by  two  with  hand- 
kerchiefs. Here  and  there  couples  had  already 
sat  down.  The  ladies  fanned  themselves,  and 
the  men  kept  on  their  faces  the  smile  which 
had  to  express  how  happy  and  cheerful  they 
were.  The  organizer  of  the  cotillon  ran  from 
corner  to  corner.  He  was  a  tall,  handsome 
adjutant,  evidently  a  most  experienced  director. 
He  gave  brief  orders  to  the  servants.  They 
brought  tray  after  tray  and  placed  them  on 
the  grand  piano,  and  in  the  corner  on  a 
table.  On  the  trays  lay  cotillon  favours  of  every 
possible  description.  Heaps  of  them  dazzled 
with  ribbons  of  every  conceivable  hue.  One 
tray    was    filled    with   popguns,   another   with 
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pretty  plush  fans,  a  third  with  silver  medals 
stamped  with  the  date  of  the  day  and  year  when 
the  party  took  place,  &e. 

The  cotillon  presents  were  the  pride  of  the 
hostesses  of  the  ball.  By  their  means  it  was 
possible  to  compare  the  present  ball  with  those 
which  had  been,  and  with  those  yet  to  come. 
One  had  so  to  contrive  that  people  would  talk 
for  a  couple  of  months  about  the  ball,  that  each 
lady  would  take  away  with  her  presents  of  the 
value  of  forty  or  fifty  roubles,  not  counting  a 
bouquet  of  live  flowers  ordered  from  Nice. 

The  cotillon  opened  with  a  waltz,  then  at  once 
changed  to  the  second  figure  of  the  quadrille. 

The  director  made  free  use  of  his  imagination. 
He  was  dancing  with  Vi^ra  Uvarov,  but,  as 
every  other  minute  he  abandoned  his  own 
partner,  she  made  Startsev  sit  down  beside  her. 

But  Startsev,  in  the  middle  of  the  cotillon, 
cautiously  slipped  away.  And,  without  saying 
good-bye  or  waiting  for  supper,  left  the  house. 

His  scheme  of  life,  to  which  he  strictly  adhered, 
did  not  permit  him  to  remain  longer  than  three 
hours. 

On  his  way  out,  however,  he  stood  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  doorway,  and  when  Zhenia 
glanced  at  him,  nodded  his  head  to  her. 

"  Arcadius  Nilytch  is  leaving  already,"  she 
remarked  to  Nicholas.  *'  And,  indeed,  I  am 
surprised  he  sat  so  long." 

"  You  know  him  well  ?  " 

"  Yes,  well." 

"  They  say  he  is  in  love  with  you  ?  " 

"They  say  so." 
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"  You  yourself  are  not  aware  of  it  ?  " 

"  I  suspect  it." 

The  cotillon  lasted  for  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  animation  grew.  There  was  a  crowd  at 
every  door.  The  men  trooped  together  and 
gazed  with  interest  at  the  ladies.  The  non- 
dancing  mammas  dispersed  themselves  along 
the  walls  among  the  dancers. 

A  few  clowns  danced  with  all  the  abandon  of 
men  hidden  under  masks. 

The  room  was  many  hued  with  beautiful 
flowers.  Nicholas  felt  more  and  more  strongly 
the  overpowering  intoxication  of  light  and 
warmth,  of  the  nearness  of  sumptuous  toilettes, 
of  bare  necks  and  arms. 

Zhenia  too  grew  animated.  She  even  began 
to  jest,  and  conversed  with  Nicholas  as  with 
an  old,  intimate  acquaintance.  Nicholas,  as  it 
were,  suddenly  gave  full  rein  to  his  feelings  of 
youth,  and  forgot  all  that  had  separated  him 
from  the  Demianskys. 

During  the  mazurka  he  observed  how  Madame 
Demiansky  was  dancing.  She  evoked  tremen- 
dous applause  by  her  graceful  movements,  and 
by  her  mastery  of  the  genuine  Polish  dance. 
No  one  would  have  taken  her  to  be  more  than 
thirty-five. 

Vyborov,  the  father,  also  disappeared  towards 
supper  time. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  cotillon  the  pianist 
suddenly  changed  to  the  "  Gross vater,"  and  all 
turned  their  steps  to  the  supper -room. 

Nicholas  did  not  leave  Zhenia. 
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Somewhere  the  bells  were  ringing  for  matins. 

The  driver  said  something  with  a  sigh,  invoked 
the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  crossed  himself. 

The  whirlwind  began  to  die  down,  and  only 
the  howling  of  the  wind  was  heard  somewhere 
overhead. 

Nicholas  ascended  the  wide,  dark  staircase 
to  the  third  story,  and  opened  the  door  with  his 
key.  He  remembered  that  there,  on  the  left, 
opening  off  the  ante-room,  was  his  mother's 
room.  She,  of  com'se,  was  asleep  long  ago. 
He  would  only  see  her  the  following  day,  after  the 
midday  meal — the  sole  horn'  which,  according 
to  custom,  his  father  and  mother  spent  together. 
His  heart  was  heavy  with  a  sense  of  anguish. 
He  remembered  suddenly  her  well-built  figure, 
sheathed  always  in  an  unassuming  black  dress. 
The  few  grey  hairs  in  her  smoothly  combed 
tresses,  the  sorrowful  line  about  the  mouth. 

A  feeling  of  depression  began  to  weigh  upon 
Nicholas.  Only  an  hour  and  a  half  ago  he 
had  resolutely  decided  to  go  to  the  Demianskys, 
now  he  suddenly  renounced  that  intention. 
And  at  once  the  stone  was  rolled  away  from 
his  heart. 

He  went  cautiously  through  the  dining-room, 
feeling  his  way  to  his  own  room. 


CHAPTER  IV 

"  It  seems  to  me  that  further  than  that  my 
frankness  with  you  cannot  go.  I  am  placing 
in  your  hands  my  own  memoirs.  No  one,  no 
one,  even  knows  of  their  existence." 

"  And  Antonina  Ivanovna  ?  " 

"  Mamma  ?  No-o  !  She  pays  so  Httle  atten- 
tion to  me.  I  don't  know  whether  at  some 
time  or  other  she  may  have  noticed  that  I  wrote 
...  a  good  while  ago  .  .  .  she  used,  all  the 
same,  to  say  :  '  what's  that  Masha tells  me  about 
your  writing  at  night  ?  '  But  now  she  doesn't 
even  ask  that.  How  many  times  have  I  told 
you  that  mamma  has  her  own  life  and  I  have 
mine.  We  merely  drive  out  together,  that's  to 
say,  in  the  same  carriage.  And  then — well 
you  see,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  we  meet 
perhaps  in  the  dining-room.  I  assure  you  I 
am  completely  alone.  No — explain  to  me  why 
am  I  so  outspoken  with  you  ?  " 

Nicholas  smiled,  and  glanced  round  Zhenia's 
boudoir. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at  ?  Isn't  it  just 
that  you  want  to  find  some  man's  portrait  ? 
To  find  out  if  there  are  not  more  motives  for 
candour  on  my  part  ?  " 

"  Fie,  Evgenia  Feodorovna !  Aren't  you 
ashamed  to  make  such  conjectures  ?  " 

165 
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"  Don't    mind    me.     I'm   talking    nonsense. 
I  feel  in  such  high  spirits  somehow  or  other." 

Masha,  Zhenia's  maid,  came  in. 

"  Nicholas  Stepanytch  !  The  mistress  wants 
to  know  if  you  will  have  dinner  with  us  ?  " 

Nicholas  rose. 

"  No,  I  won't  have  dinner." 

"  Stay,"  said  Zhenia. 

"  Yes,  but  you  know,  perhaps  I  shall  be 
giving  you  trouble  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  absurd  !  Masha,  say  he  will  stop 
for  dinner." 

The  maid  went  out. 

"  I  am  very  anxious  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  your  diary  as  soon  as  possible." 

"  You  have  plenty  of  time.     It's  not  a  diary." 

*'  Then  what  is  it  ?  "  Nicholas  turned  over 
the  pages  of  a  small  manuscript  book. 

"  I  don't  know  myself  what  it  is  .  .  .  some- 
thing half-and-half.  .  .  .  All  sorts  of  stupidities. 
Philosophy!  The  philosophy  of  a  solitary 
girl." 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  Do  you  know,  Evgenia  Feodorovna.  ..." 

"  Zhenia,"  she  corrected.  "  You  unconscion- 
able man.  That's  now  the  second  time  you 
have  called  me  Evgenia  Feodorovna.  And  / 
call  you  Nick — you  make  me  lose  coimtenance." 

"  I  haven't  got  quite  used  to  it  yet." 

''  Well,  what  were  you  going  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  was  going  to  propose  to  read  your  memoirs 
at  once,  just  here." 

**  We  shall  be  summoned  to  dinner  very 
soon. 
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"  Well,  we  will  continue  after  dinner.  You 
don't  intend  going  out  anywhere  for  the 
evening  ?  " 

"  I  did  intend,  but  I  am  willing  to  give  it 
up." 

'*  Where  were  you  going  ?  " 

"  The  Slavins  have  a  soirie  causante  to-day. 
Mamma  is  sure  to  go." 

"  And  won't  Antonina  Ivanovna  be  annoyed 
with  you  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  likely  idea  !  She  doesn't  even 
care  to  go  out  with  me.  She  is  so  handsome, 
so  interesting,  but  still  I  make  her  look  older. 
As  a  matter  of  fact — now  who  would  give  her 
more  than  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  ? 
Isn't  she  really  remarkably  well  preserved  ?  " 

"  Yes,  wonderfully." 

"  But  if  she  has  a  daughter  beside  her,  already 
in  the  twenties — every  one  understands  at  once 
that  she  is  much  older.  Now,  all  right  " — 
Zhenia  suddenly  concluded.  '*  Read  away — 
come  over  here." 

There  was  a  cosy  corner  arranged  by  the  one 
large  window  which  lit  up  the  room. 

"  I  always  read  here." 

Zhenia  sat  down  in  the  armchair,  and  made 
Nicholas  sit  down  in  front  of  her,  on  the  little 
sofa.  Between  them  was  a  small  table  with 
a  lamp.  From  the  ceiling  hung  a  beautiful  pale 
blue  lantern.  On  the  writing-table  shone  two 
candles  with  tiny  shades. 

*  *  *  * 

"...  They  say  that  woman's  appanage  is 
love.     And    who   say   so  ?    And   why  ?    Men. 
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Amongst  women,  only  those  with  dulled  imag- 
inations, to  whom  God  has  denied  energy,  up- 
hold that  stupidity.  ...  To  bear  and  bring  up 
children  is  so  simple,  so  much  part  of  nature's 
settled  order,  that  no  expenditure  of  effort  or  toil 
is  required.     All  that  is  effected  spontaneously." 

*'To  love  and  nothing  more  !     How  stupid. 

"I  understand  why  men  say  that.  Because 
they  are  afraid  of  women.  Whilst  women's 
share  of  life  is  so  strictly  circumscribed,  men 
feel  at  ease.  In  their  own  wide  activity,  which 
they  call  'social  life,'  they  can  do  as  they 
please,  be  egoistical,  unjust,  cold,  callous.  They 
know  that  woman  with  her  warmth  of  heart 
does  not  interfere  in  their  lives.  How  many 
times  I  have  heard  a  man  saying  to  a  woman  : 

*'  *  Oh,  please  don't  interfere  in  what  doesn't 
concern  you.  To  hear  you  talk  one  would 
think  womanish  sentimentalism  should  be  in- 
truded everywhere.  A  man  in  his  work  must 
be  strict,  pitiless,  establish  order,  have  no  pity 
for  the  guilty,  &c.  And  you  are  everlastingly 
full  of  your  compassions.  .  .  .' 

"A  man  likes  to  look  on  a  woman  as  on  a  live 
doll.  A  doll — a  plaything.  If  woman  won  for 
herself  complete  equality  before  the  law,  man 
would  lose  his  most  cherished  plaything.  All 
that  would  be  left  to  him  would  be  his  club,  his 
cards,  his  tobacco,  his  wine,  and  he  would  have 
no  woman  plaything.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
why  he  strives  with  all  his  might  to  repress 
woman's  claims.  .       " 


•      • 


Nicholas  looked  with  wonderment  at  Zhenia, 
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and  placed  the  manuscript  book  on  his  knees. 
She  was  sitting  leaning  against  the  arm  of  the 
armchair,  watching  him  with  bowed  head. 

"  Why  have  you  stopped  ?  " 

Nicholas  passed  his  hand  over  his  forehead. 

*'  Are   those    your    own    views  ?     Your    own 
convictions  ?  " 
Certainly." 
How  strange  !  " 

What  makes  you  astonished  ?  Surely  you 
know  I  am  not  a  society  girl,  one  of  those  who 
only  care  for  visits  and  concerts  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  but  I  wasn't  thinking  of  that." 

He  took  up  the  book,  keeping  the  forefinger 
of  his  right  hand  inserted  as  a  book-mark. 
Tell  me  what  you  were  thinking  of." 
I  was  thinking  of  my  mother.  How  shall 
I  explain  it  to  you?  ...  In  my  imagination, 
you  and  she  were  always  .  .  .  antipodes.  .  .  . 
And  all  at  once  ..." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  your  mother  works  so  hard 
for  the  claims  of  women  !  Her  name  is  so 
popular.  ..." 

"  That's  just  it.  And  now  all  at  once  I  meet 
the  same  views  here.  That's  what  I  didn't 
expect  I  " 

"  You  are  a  little  bit  wrong.  Your  mother 
works,  but  I  merely  meditate  ...  as  you  will 
see.     Read  on." 

«  #  *  « 

"  Love  and  content  yourself  with  that.  And 
if  I  have  no  one  to  love  ? 

"  That  people  say  is  impossible.  Fall  in  love 
with  the  first  man  you  come  across. 
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''  Very  good.  So  be  it.  Let  us  admit  that 
I  have  done  so.  And  suddenly  he  turns  out  to 
be  .  .  .  well,  married,  or  ...  in  general  in 
such  a  position,  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to 
love  him.     And  yet  I  am  in  love. 

"  In  that  case  it  is  your  misfortune.  You  will 
suffer.     Such  is  yom^  destiny. 

"  But  in  the  first  place  I  do  not  want  to 
suffer.  However,  let  us  admit  that  also.  At 
nineteen  I  am  in  love  and  I  suffer.  What 
remains  ?  A  convent  ?  For  that  I  have  not 
the  slightest  inclination.  Suicide — monstrous. 
I  suffer,  I  go  on  suffering — I  grow  calm.  I  have 
ceased  to  suffer.  There  is  an  end  to  everything. 
What  then  ?  One  must  live.  And,  they  tell 
me,  I  must  live  only  for  love.  Must  I  again 
fall  in  love  with  the  first  man  I  meet  ?  And 
supposing  I  again  alight  upon  the  same  sort  of 
man,  with  whom  my  happiness  is  impossible  ? 
But  I  want  happiness.  And  I  should  find  it, 
give  me  only  the  right,  the  possibility,  the 
means.  You  men  rule  the  earth.  Permit  me 
to  seek  for  such  happiness  on  earth  as  I  desire. 
I  do  not  want  to  love  you.  On  the  contrary, 
I  want  to  hate  you,  to  contend  with  you.  Be 
honourable,  and  allow  me  to  make  use  of  equal 
weapons  in  the  struggle.  Why  should  I  love 
you  ?  Surely  in  your  heart  you  all  despise 
women.  All  of  you,  absolutely — schoolboys 
excepted.  They  are  still  able  to  idoKze 
women.  But  only  before  they  reach  the 
sixth  form.  After  that,  even  the  schoolboy 
shows  off  his  tirades  against  women.  I  am 
not   mentioning    the    hussars.      No    one   cares 
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so  little  for  the  human  being  in  a  woman,  as 
they  do. 

"  But,  all  the  same,  how  can  we  struggle 
against  them  ?  Ladies  say :  '  Oh,  we  have  a 
powerful  weapon  !     The  enchantment  of  love.' 

"  Enchantment  !  What  sort  of  thing  is  that  ? 
Has  God  then  bestowed  none  on  me  ?  " 

•K-  *  *  * 

"  I  have  often  thought,  what  really  is 
personality  ? 

"  At  long  last,  I  have  thought  it  out.  Person- 
ality exists  in  a  man,  with  very  defined  and — 
the  most  important  point — independent  tastes 
and  aspirations.  It  is  all  the  same — whether 
he  is  honourable  or  base.  What  matters  is, 
that  he  knows  well  what  he  wants.  He  be- 
comes agitated,  suffers,  if  he  has  not  attained 
his  goal,  fights  for  his  tastes,  is  full  of  joy  if  he 
comes  out  of  the  combat  a  victor.  In  a  word, 
he  lives,  breathes,  feels  that  he  lives. 

"  Properly  speaking,  he  feels  that  he  lives  ! 
He  feels  to  such  a  degree  that  he  even  ceases 
to  be  aware  of  the  fact. 

"  How  shall  I  avoid  losing  my  own  ideas. 

"  I  have  thought  things  over  to  such  a  pitch 
that  I  have  ceased  to  have  'personality. 

"  There  is  nothing  I  desire,  and  nothing  I 
refrain  from.  I  cherish  antipathy  to  no  one,  and 
I  love  no  one. 

*'Noone? 

**  Absolutely  no  one. 

"  To  all  I  am  indifferent.  Maria  Yakovlevna 
was  abusing  Barbara  Nikolaevna  to-day,  and 
I  agreed  with  her.     It  is  all  the  same  to  me. 
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To-morrow,  Barbara  Nikolaevna,  is  sure  to  speak 
ill  of  Maria  Yakovlevna,  and  I  shall  not  take 
her  part.     I  feel  bored  about  it. 

"  To  be  sure,  for  a  few  days  I  interested  myself 
in  politics.  It's  the  fashion  now.  And  what 
is  it  amazes  me  ?  There  in  Paris,  nothing  but 
fighting,  disputing,  fieriness,  excitement.  I 
wonder,  how  is  it  they  have  sufficient  tempera- 
ment to  struggle  so  fiercely  to  gain  their  own 
ends  ?  I  read  that  the  Extreme  Right  has 
suffered  a  defeat,  and  the  Centre  has  gained — 
and  I  think — Is  the  Centre  really  full  of  joy  just 
now,  happy,  though  not  for  long,  but  happy  ? 
And  then  the  struggle  begins  again  ! 

"  I  even  don't  envy  them.  I  am  so  far  from 
understanding  them.  That  is  to  say,  I  under- 
stand, but  I  find  it  strange  that  I  have  neither 
tastes  nor  desires.  Everything  is  just  the  same 
to  me.     I  lack  personality." 

»  -je-  *  * 

"  There  you  see  " — ^Zhenia  interrupted  Nicho- 
las— "  and  you  say,  resemblance  to  your  mother. 
Where  ?  She  is  striving,  struggling,  seeking 
to  obtain.  To  her  mind,  you  may  be  sure,  the 
things  in  which  she  sees  good  or  evil,  are  so  clear, 
so  comprehensible." 

Zhenia  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  the  room 
a  little.     Nicholas  was  silent. 

"  You  know  that  tortured  me  for  a  long  time. 
Just  stop  a  moment." 

She  took  the  book  from  his  hands  and  quickly 
turned  over  the  leaves,  looking  for  something  in  it. 

''  There  !  Read  that  through." 

*  *  *  * 
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"I  have  discovered  in  myself  a  terrible  trait. 
I  feel  drawn  to  people  who  live  happily.  I  find 
it  terribly  tedious  to  be  with  one  who  is  in 
grief,  or  bad  circumstances,  even  though  he  is 
a  sympathetic  person.  And,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  find  it  pleasant  to  be  with  those  who  are 
happy.  I  even  wish  to  enter  into  their  intimate 
life:  to  steal,  as  it  were,  some  share  of  their 
happiness  for  myself.  And,  if  you  remain  with 
them,  you  feel  your  own  surroundings  still 
emptier. 

"  That  is  terrible  !  For  it  means  that  I  am 
entirely  without  any  interests  of  my  own.  I 
find  no  enjoyments  in  myself. 

''  Perhaps  I  am  exaggerating.  Just  now 
something  moves  me,  my  hands  tremble. 
But  I  am  positively  terrified.  My  soul  is  so 
empty. 

"  Would  I  be  willing  to  love  some  one  ?  1 
don't  know.  On  the  other  hand  every  minute 
I  am  ready  to  envy  others. 

"And  that  again  is  because  I  have  no  enjoy- 
ments of  my  own. 

'*  Why  is  it  I  never  weep  ? 

"...  I  have  been  trying  all  the  time  to 
recall  if  I  have,  at  some  time  or  other,  wept. 
Apparently  I  never  have  wept.  I  remember 
shedding  tears  at  funerals.  But  that  was  not 
at  all  due  to  sympathy  with  the  surviving 
relatives  of  the  departed  but  simply  because  the 
funeral  service  in  the  church  upsets  one's 
nerves." 

*  *  *  * 

"That's  what  I  wanted  to  tell  you:  that  it's 
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terrible  not  to  have  a  personality.  It  seems  to 
me  that  anyone  who  has  one  can  never  lose 
heart.  In  any  case  he  can  never  experi- 
ence emptiness  of  soul.  Only,  why  do  you 
all  the  time  keep  silence  ?  Are  you  bored  ? 
Tell  me  straight  out.  Throw  away  those 
memoirs." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  Nicholas  replied  with 
warmth,  and  forthwith  seemed  confused  at  his 
warmth,  "  I  am  enjoying  it  exceedingly." 

He  looked  out  the  pages  he  had  been  reading 
before. 

"  You  are  telling  the  truth  when  you  say 
you  are  not  bored  ?  But  you  know  you  yourself 
were  trying  to  find  out  from  me  how  I  pictured 
myself.  Well  now,  there  I  am  in  my  entirety 
for  you." 

«  -x-  «  « 

*'  I  caught  on  the  wing  a  conversation  be- 
tween Stepan  Philippytch  and  Startsev.  '  And 
what  then  really  are  the  Egyptian  Pyramids  ? ' 
said  Stepan  Philippytch.  '  The  most  grandiose 
embodiment  of  earthly  power.  There  you  see 
earthly  sovereignty.  In  order  that  they  may 
show  with  what  power  they  weigh  heavily  upon 
the  earth,  men  have  erected  monuments,  which 
can  never  be  removed.  But  when  men  wished 
to  reach  up  to  God — ^the  result  was  the  Tower  of 
Babel  and  the  confusion  of  tongues.  Beside  that 
senseless  and  monstrous  disorder,  with  what 
beauty  the  Pyramids  shine  forth,  solid  and 
harmonious  !  ' 

*'  I  was  on  the  point  of  saying  that  in  that 
senselessness    was    more    beauty   than    in    the 
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harmonious  Pyramids,  that  there  there  was — 
Hberty,  and  here — slavery. 

"  But  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind." 

•if  #  »  « 

*'  I  stopped  to-day  in  front  of  the  pictures  in 
the  drawing-room,  and  fell  into  a  reverie.  Did 
the  artist  really  create  that  picture,  did  he  give 
it  a  soul  for  our  worthy  selves,  or  for  our 
acquaintances  ?  Surely  that  is  not  right  ? 
The  creation  of  an  artist  should  be  for  the 
common  good,  like  a  book,  or  like  music. 

"  For  mamma,  apparently,  the  whole  charm 
of  that  picture  consists  in  the  fact  that  she  is  the 
sole  possessor  of  it.  I,  on  the  contrary,  when 
under  its  spell,  feel  a  desire  to  carry  it  out  into 
the  street,  that  all  may  drink  their  fill  of  it. 

''  I  don't  know  a  single  artist  except  Alexis 
Petrovitch,  who,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  paints 
nothing  but  battleships.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  each  of  them  would  be  better  satisfied  if 
his  pictures  were  bought  up  and  exhibited  in 
different  museums. 

''If  it  could  be  arranged  something  like  this. 
Twenty  or  thirty  museums  in  a  town.  Ad- 
mission free  or  almost  so.  And  in  them  would 
be  pictures,  statues,  various  kinds  of  ornaments, 
Saxe  and  Sevres,  And  all  lovers  of  art  would 
gather  together  there.  Take,  for  example,  an 
official  of  modest  means,  who  lives  quietly. 
After  dinner  he  would  like  to  spend  a  little  while 
looking  at  pictures,  as  I  do  sometimes,  to  fall 
into  a  reverie,  as  I  do — to  dream  dreams.  Well 
then,  that  would  be  where  he  would  go.  He 
would  sit  on  a  chair  in  front  of  his  favourite 
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landscape,  and  what  a  delightful  feeling  would 
steal  over  him.  And  afterwards  he  would 
return  home. 

*'  I  would  that  no  one  possessed  either  pictures 
or  statues — broadly  speaking,  none  of  those 
things  that  artists  create. 

"  At  home  one  should  have  a  bed,  a  table, 
some  chairs,  and  not  ohjets  d'art.'' 

*  *  *  * 

Nicholas  smiled. 

"  Well  I  think  they  ought  to  search  your 
rooms;   aren't  you  writing  socialist  books?  " 

"Now,  really?  Surely  that's  not  so  stupid? 
I  just  wrote  down  everything  that  came  into 
my  head." 

"  By  no  means  stupid.  But  somehow  strange. 
.  .  .  Zhenia,  I  can't  recover  from  my  astonish- 
ment. You  see,  it's  now  the  third  week  since 
I  met  you.  .  .  .  You  know  I  pictured  you  as 
entirely  different." 

"  Empty-headed  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  No,  I'm  not  empty-headed.  Alone,  always 
alone — that's  what  you're  thinking." 

"How  has  it  come  about  that  you  have 
become  intimate  with  no  one  ?  " 

"  I  was  once  intimate  with  a  girl.  Two  years 
ago,  at  our  summer  residence.  The  daughter 
of  a  poorly  paid  official." 

"  Yes,  and  what  then  ?  " 

"  That  was  a  sort  of  drama,  Nick.  I  was 
friendly  with  her,  we  became  friends  somehow 
all  at  once.  And  after  two  months  she  drowned 
herself," 
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"-  Through  love  ?  " 

"  Yes,  through  being  deceived  in  love.  But 
with  our  young  ladies  I  don't  somehow  form 
friendships.  I  know  that  they  don't  care  very 
much  about  me.  Yes,  and  I  return  the  compli- 
ment. May  God  be  with  them  !  Once,  only 
for  a  very  short  time,  I  was  attracted  by  their 
life.  ..." 

Masha  knocked  at  the  door. 

"  Evgenia  Feodorovna  !  Nicholas  Stepanytch  ! 
Please  come  to  dinner." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  seemed  somewhat  pre- 
occupied. In  the  course  of  the  long,  five-course 
dinner  she  was  frequently  lost  in  thought,  and 
blushed. 

Nicholas  had  grown  so  accustomed  latterly 
to  the  attentions  she  paid  him  that  he 
began  to  think  she  might  be  displeased  with 
him. 

However,  that  did  not  prevent  her  from 
chatting  a  little  and  laughing  very  heartily. 

"  Are  you  going  out  with  me  to-day  ?  "  she 
asked  her  daughter. 

"  No,  mamma  !     I'm  stopping  at  home." 

"  As  you  like.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  wouldn't 
suit  me.  .  .  .  Yes,  it  would  be  awkward. 
People  get  annoyed.  Nick,  why  are  you  eating 
so  little  ?  Well,  what  is  it,  you  young  bear  ? 
Have  you  got  accustomed  to  us  ?  A  regular 
young  bear  !  But  not  outwardly.  On  the  con- 
trary, you're  a  very  good-looking  young  fellow, 
but  by  nature  ..." 

She  began  to  laugh.  She  had  a  trick  of  asking 
questions  and  not  waiting  for  the  answers. 
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"  Drink  up  your  wine.  There  is  some  sherry 
before  you.  Zhenia,  pour  out  some  for  him  1 
Nick,  you  don't  know — is  Stepan  PhiUppytch 
coming  to  see  us  to-day  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 


CHAPTER  V 

Antonina  Ivanovna  blinked  her  eyes  and  fixed 
them  on  the  lamp  which  hung  over  the  table. 

The  Demianskys'  flat  was  not  a  large  one,  but 
was  snugly  and  comfortably  furnished.  The 
dining-room  was  finished  in  oak.  The  floor  of 
every  room  was  lined  with  felt.  Against  the 
oaken  wainscoting  stood  tiny  plates  and  vases. 

In  the  rooms  there  were  only  two  women 
servants  :  Antonina  Ivanovna' s  maid,  now  no 
longer  young — Anphisa  Semeonovna,  as  every 
one  in  the  house  called  her ;  she  had  been 
twenty  years  in  the  Demianskys'  service,  and 
was  the  guardian  of  all  her  mistress's  secrets  ; 
and  Zhenia  had  a  maid. 

There  were  no  men  servants  in  the  rooms. 
But  in  place  of  a  woman  cook  the  Demianskys 
kept  a  male  cook.  Besides,  they  had  a  coach- 
man and  a  groom. 

In  the  stables,  however,  were  only  carriages. 
Antonina  Ivanovna  hired  horses  by  the  month. 

Nicholas  imperceptibly  grew  accustomed  to 
all  the  details  of  the  Demianskys'  home  life,  and 
familiarized  himself  with  them.  What  a  differ- 
ence between  their  comfort  and  the  cold,  official 
surroundings  of  his  own  home,  where  his  mother's 
room  alone  breathed  warmth  and  life. 
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But  Zhenia's  boudoir  pleased  him  most  of  all. 
He  never  wanted  to  leave  it  !  .  .  . 

Masha  waited  at  table — noiselessly,  with 
absolute  correctness.  It  was  already  not  the 
first  time  Nicholas  had  dined  here,  and  he  had 
heard  no  reprimands  addressed  to  the  servants. 
Evidently,  Antonina  Ivanovna,  like  a  good 
housewife,  knew  how  to  conduct  the  course  of 
domestic  life  in  a  strict  and  orderly  fashion. 

Again  the  comparison  with  his  mother  sug- 
gested itself.  She  had  never  been  able  to  get 
the  upper  hand  with  servants,  and  remained 
absolutely  indifferent  to  what  was  served  for 
dinner,  and  to  how  it  was  served.  And,  had  it 
not  been  for  his  father's  occasional  disgusted 
wrath,  Nicholas's  mother  would  never  have 
interfered  in  the  housekeeping. 

How  Nicholas  understood  his  father  now  ! 
How  could  he  formerly  sit  in  judgment  on  him  ? 
Was  it  possible  to  accuse  him,  because  he  found 
it  wearisome  in  his  own  house — in  the  midst  of 
disorder,  in  chilly  rooms,  with  a  plain  wife, 
taken  up  with  her  own  personal  affairs,  with  her 
libraries,  her  cares  for  governesses  ?  The  whole 
of  the  forenoon  he  was  at  his  official  work,  with 
dry,  uninteresting  business.  He  would  naturally 
wish  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
pleasant  repose.  Where  best  could  he  find 
repose  ?  There — by  the  side  of  a  woman 
capable  only  of  criticizing  his  actions  and  con- 
victions ?  Or  here — in  this  luxurious  little 
corner,    with    such    a  .  .  .  positive    beauty    as 

Antonina  Ivanovna — with  such  a  cheerful  and 
clever  woman  ? 
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And  Nicholas  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  him. 
And  if,  after  all,  Antonina  Ivanovna  did  not 
love  his  father  !     If  she  were  merely  exploiting 
him  ! 

But  how  could  she  exploit  him  ?  If  she  had 
wanted  a  lover  who  would  pay  her  for  her  caresses, 
she  would  have  found  one  richer  than  Vyborov. 
What  had  he  ?  Seven  thousand  two  hundred 
roubles  salary,  and  fifteen  hundred  roubles 
income  from  property,  all  told  !  And  Anto- 
nina Ivanovna  loved  him,  petted  him,  smoothed 
away  everything  that  might  worry  him.  Finally, 
their  union  had  lasted  for  so  long.  She  had 
indeed  known  how  to  maintain  it  I  .  .  . 

Not  only  that.  Nicholas  was  well  aware 
that  his  father  had  been  in  his  youth  capricious, 
spoilt,  subject  to  nerves.  An  abnormal  life 
with  two  families  was,  for  such  a  man — poison. 
But  Antonina  Ivanovna  was  able  so  to  order  his 
life  that  he  was  thoroughly  healthy,  contented, 
and  happy. 

She  was  a  wonderful  woman,  really  and  truly 
— a  wonderful  woman  ! 

Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Nicholas  was  in 
general  distinguished  for  his  taciturnity,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  express  to  her  his  warmest 
sympathies. 

All  those  sympathies  he  transferred  to  his 
beloved  corner — in  Zhenia's  boudoir. 

"  Nicolas  !  Will  you  come  with  us  to  our 
box  at  the  opera  ?  " 

"  With  pleasure  I  " 

''  Do  you  be  our  escort.  We  have,  somehow 
or   other,    lost   them.     At   one   time   we   were 
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besieged  by  escorts.  Really,  I  don't  know 
who's  to  blame  for  that." 

What  was  that  ?  What  had  happened  ?  To 
all  appearance  Antonina  Ivanovna  was  not 
saying  anything  out  of  the  common,  but  never- 
theless Nicholas  was  suddenly  aware  of  a  certain 
irritation  in  her  tone.  And  that  irritation 
re-echoed  painfully  in  his  breast. 

And  on  Zhenia  her  words  had  a  somewhat 
peculiar  effect.  Not  that  she  was  embarrassed 
or  offended.     She  bit  her  lip  and  glanced  aside. 

An  awkward  pause  ensued.  In  the  middle  of 
the  dinner  a  letter  was  handed  to  Antonina 
Ivanovna.  Nicholas  noticed  that  the  hand- 
writing on  the  envelope  was  misshapen,  half- 
educated. 

Antonina  Ivanovna  gazed  irresolutely  at  the 
address,  then  slowly  opened  the  cover,  read  the 
letter,  which  was  a  short  one,  and  reddened 
almost  imperceptibly. 

Nicholas  just  then  was  talking  to  Zhenia,  but 
he  saw  how  Antonina  Ivanovna  carefully  re- 
placed the  note  in  the  envelope,  and  how  she 
was  again  lost  in  thought. 

''Every  one  says  that  Viera  Uvarov  is  going 
to  marry  Startsev.  Have  you  heard  it, 
Zhenia  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  heard  something  about  it." 

"  She's  leaving  no  stone  unturned.  Running 
after  him  the  way  she  does  !  .  .  ." 

"  How  is  that,  is  he — an  enviable  match  ?  " 
asked  Nicholas. 

"  I  should  rather  think  so !  Makes  fifty 
thousand  a  year !    II  n'est  pas  Men  ni,   but 
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nowadays  that's  such  a  trifle  that  no  one  pays 
any  attention  to  it.  At  one  time  I  thought  he 
was  going  to  propose  to  Zhenia.  .  .  .  But  .  .  . 
she  has  such  a  wonderful  knack  of  driving  all 
suitors  away." 

''  Aha  !  So  that's  the  rub  !  "  thought  Nicholas. 

*'  I  never  chased  him  away,"  replied  Zhenia, 
''  but  to  run  after  him,  as  Vi^ra  is  doing — that 
I  won't  do.  And  I'm  not  going  to  dress  myself 
up  in  the  costume  of  doctoresse  just  to  please 
him,"  she  burst  out  laughing. 

''  On  the  whole,  I'm  very  glad  for  Viera's 
sake,"  continued  Zhenia,  "  but  I'm  not  a  bit 
jealous  of  her." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  shook  her  head  :  *'  That's 
a  likely  story.  ..." 

''And  why  do  you  mention  that  to  me?" 
Zhenia  refused  to  keep  silence.  ''  I  hate  that 
sort  of  talk  1  " 

''  Half  Petersburg  will  be  talking  about  that 
to-morrow." 

"  And  God  be  with  them  !  " 

But  Antonina  Ivanovna  could  not  remain  in 
this  frame  of  mind  for  long.  She  suddenly 
began  to  laugh. 

''  I  would  give  Startsev  himself  to  Vi^ra,  but 
I  would  keep  his  income  for  myself.  If  you 
only  knew,  Nicolas,  howl  envy  rich  people. .  .  ." 

"  Mamma  is  always  getting  angry  with  me, 
because  I  haven't  got  married  yet,"  said  Zhenia, 
as  they  were  on  their  way  to  the  boudoir  after 
dinner. 

*'  I  was  just  noticing  it.  .  .  ." 

"  She    is    very    anxious    for    me    to    marry 
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Startsev.  If  I'm  not  mistaken,  our  affairs  are 
in  a  rather  shaky  condition.  In  order  that 
mamma  should  not,  later  on,  accuse  me,  I  am 
always  beforehand  with  her.  .  .  .  For  instance, 
we  are  getting  into  the  carriage.  I  say:  why 
do  we  keep  so  many  servants  for  our  carriages  ? 
We  are  ordering  new  dresses  :  I  always  try 
to  make  them  cost  less.  And  mamma  gets 
angry.  ..." 

The  whole  evening  Nicholas  and  Zhenia  con- 
tinued the  reading  of  the  memoirs.  They  heard 
Antonina  Ivanovna  leaving  the  house.  Before 
going  out  she  came  to  take  leave  of  her  daughter 
and  Nicholas.  She  came  in  looking  beautiful, 
splendidly  dressed,  with  a  happy  smile  on  her 
face.  Around  her  was  diffused  the  scent  of 
some  heavy  perfume.  .  .  . 

Between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  Masha  asked 
Zhenia  where  she  was  to  serve  tea.  They 
decided  to  drink  it  in  the  dining-room. 

Nicholas  brought  the  manuscript  book  to  the 
dining-room. 

When  the  memoirs  had  been  read  through, 
Nicholas  said  : 

"  But  I  don't  see  here  anything  at  all  of  those 
dreams  of  yours,  about  which  you  were  speaking 
to  me  at  the  Uvarovs'  party." 

"  But  I  warned  you  that  that's  not  a  diary. 
That  would  have  been  awfully  ridiculous.  For 
instance,  at  one  time  I  was  preparing  myself  to 
be  a  wife." 

How  *  preparing  yourself  '  ?  " 
Well,    I'll   tell   you   how   I   was   preparing 
myself.     According  as  anyone  was  paying  me 
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very  marked  attentions,  I  just  pictured  him  to 
myself  as  my  husband.  Just  Uke  this  1  I 
imagined  all  our  surroundings,  our  life  down  to 
its  minutest  details.  Even  all  my  conversa- 
tions with  my  husband.  Sometimes  I  would 
live  for  a  few  days  as  though  I  were  already 
married.  For  example,  I  go  to  bathe.  .  .  . 
During  the  greater  part  of  that  time  it  was 
summer.  I  come  back  and  I  think  :  Now  it's 
time  for  dinner — I'm  sure  he  is  quite  hungry  by 
this  time  :  he  has  been  working  a  lot  to-day,  I 
heard  how  quiet  it  was  all  the  time  in  his  study, 
only  the  pen  scratching.  And  while  I  am  on 
my  way  to  the  house,  I  keep  thinking.  Now  I 
am  going  into  the  study  to  him.  He  is  sitting 
bent  over  the  table,  writing.  I  come  up  behind 
him,  kiss  him  on  the  head,  and  say :  "You'll  be 
tiring  yourself  out,  rest  a  little.  Let  us  go  to 
dinner.  .  .  .'  Then  I  would  imagine  him  raising 
his  head  and  looking  so  caressingly  at  me.  You 
know,  sometimes,  like  that,  for  whole  days,  just 
as  children  play  with  dolls,  so  I  would  play  at 
*  husband  and  wife.'     How  very  stupid  !  " 

"  And  you  would  do  like  that  with  different 
men  ?  " 

"  With  different  men.  In  particular,  I  re- 
member .  .  .  don't  laugh — not  further  back 
than  last  winter.  There  was  a  regimental  com- 
mandant who  never  left  my  side.  He  was 
paying  me  tremendous  attentions.  We  were 
expecting  him  to  propose  at  any  moment.  And 
there  I  was  dreaming  of  how  my  husband  gets 
up  early  in  the  morning,  what  sort  of  acquaint- 
ances I  have.  ...  I  began  to  recall   military 
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ladies,  and  I  fancied  myself  paying  a  visit,  what 
sort  of  dress  I  would  wear,  how  the  orderly 
would  open  the  door  for  me.  ...  I  say  '  Inform 
your  mistress.'  .  .  .  He  rushes  off  as  fast  as 
his  legs  can  carry  him.  He  knows  that  I  am 
the  wife  of  a  regimental  commandant.  Con- 
versations begin.  .  .  .  Frightfully  stupid  con- 
versations. About  the  weather,  about  dresses, 
about  the  wife  of  the  squadron  commander,  who 
is  deceiving  her  husband.  The  lady  on  whom 
I  am  calling  keeps  on  talking  French — rather 
badly.  I  notice  her  blunders  and  bad  accent, 
but  out  of  politeness  I  don't  smile.  Afterwards 
I  hurry  home.  I  reach  home — I  thought  my 
husband  was  still  out,  but  he  is  already  waiting 
for  me,  and  angry  because  I'm  late.  Then  we 
sit  down  to  dinner.  And  so  on,  down  to  trifling 
things.  Whether  I  was  walking,  or  quietly 
sitting  down,  I  was  all  the  time  dreaming.  And 
there  you  were  always- — always  beside  me,  as  it 
were  my  knight.  Yes,  always  near  me.  And 
always  that  feeling  within  me,  as  though  you 
and  I  had  some  time  or  other  loved  each  other, 
but  I  had  been  married  by  force  and  we  two 
were  suffering." 

Zhenia  burst  out  laughing.  A  shudder  passed 
over  Nicholas  and  his  head  began  to  ache. 

"  And  do  you  know  what  ?  Every  time, 
when  I  am  carried  away  by  this  game  of 
'  husband  and  wife,'  I  feel  myself  a  victim.  As 
though  I  had  taken  a  cross  upon  myself  and  was 
bearing  it  meritoriously." 

*'  But  what  was  I  doing  beside  you  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know.     You  were  there  in  a  sort  of 
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mist,  beside.  .  .  .  Only  I  felt  awfully  sorry  for 
you." 

''  Why  ?  " 

"  Well,  you  see,  you  were  also  a  victim  I  We 
loved  each  other  and  we  did  not  cease  to  love. 

'  But  I  am  given  to  another — 
To  him  ril  be  for  ever  true,''  '* 

"  A  great  need  you  had  to  dream  like  that !  " 

"  And  what  other  way  ?  " 

"  You  might  have  deceived  the  husband." 

"  For  you  ?  " 

*'  Of  course.     Much  more  cheerful." 

Nicholas  wanted  to  master  himself,  and  strove 
by  a  brisk,  joking  tone  to  mask  his  emotion. 

"  No.  In  my  dreams  I  was  always  an  un- 
happy woman.  Especially  when  my  husband 
came  to  caress  me." 

Come  now  !  That's  interesting." 
It  was  dreadfully  hard  for  me.  I  pictured 
him  to  myself,  embracing  me,  kissing.  .  .  .  My 
imagination  drew  that  picture  for  me  so  clearly 
that  I  was  really  suffocated.  I  wanted  to 
repulse    him,    to    scream    out.  .  .  .  And    then, 

when  I  looked  round  and  saw  myself  either  in 
the  park  or  in  my  own  room,  all  at  once  I  felt 
easier.  '  Thank  God,'  I  thought,  '  I  am  free.  .  .  . 
That's  all  rubbish  1  '  " 

Nicholas  rose  and  paced  up  and  down  in  the 
dining-room. 

"  I  say,  you  ought  to  have  been  untrue  to  me 
and  consoled  yourself." 

Zhenia  made  as  though  she  had  not  heard  him. 

''  You  know,  Nick,  it  seemed  to  me  sometimes 
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as  though  I  were  going  out  of  my  mind.  Honour 
bright !  I  almost  ceased  to  consider  what  I 
was,  where  I  was.  ...  I  had  grown  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  surroundings  which  my  fancy 
created  that  I  had  ceased  to  be  in  touch  with 
reahty.  Exactly  like  a  dream.  Do  you  often 
have  dreams  ?  " 

"  I  don't  remember." 

"  Well,  I  am  always  having  them.  And  it 
seemed  to  me  sometimes  that  even  when  wide 
awake  I  was  still  dreaming.  I  ceased  to  recog- 
nize people — I  had  reached  that  pitch.  Then  I 
threw  myself  into  society,  danced  so  much  that 
I  used  to  fall  asleep  like  a  log.  I  was  so  vexed 
because  I  had  no  talents  of  any  sort.  I  would 
have  gone  in  for  singing  or  music,  or  gone  on 
the  stage.  ..." 

She  paused  and  was  lost  in  thought.  Nicholas 
still  kept  pacing  up  and  down,  his  hands  thrust 
into  his  coat  pockets,  and  was  unable  to  repress 
a  shiver. 

"  I  often  think  I'm  a  psychopath.  .  .  .  Per- 
haps I  am,  isn't  that  so  ?  " 

He  did  not  reply. 

'*  Why  don't  you  say  something  ?  " 

Then  he  sat  down  at  the  table  facing  her. 

"  What  did  you  ask  me  ?  " 

'*  So  you  didn't  even  hear  me  ?  " 

*'  I  don't  know  what  has  come  over  me." 

He  covered  his  face  with  his  hands,  resting 
his  elbows  on  the  table.  Zhenia  looked  at  him 
fixedly. 

''  What's  the  matter  ?  "  she  said  slowly  and 
gently. 
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Nicholas  merely  shook  his  head  without  un- 
covering his  face.  She  took  a  teaspoon  and 
began  to  slowly  stir  it  in  a  jar  of  apricot  conserve. 

"  Well,  will  Antonina  Ivanovna  be  late  coming 
back,  what  do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Nicholas, 
again  rising  to  his  feet. 

The  moment  he  uncovered  his  face,  Zhenia 
swiftly  transferred  her  gaze  from  him  to  the 
conserve. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  pronounced  the  words 
slowly.  "  Why  ?  "  she  asked  suddenly,  flinging 
the  spoon  away  into  the  saucer. 

"  I  just  asked,"  he  said,  leaning  against  the 
wainscoting. 

Just  above  his  head  the  clock  struck. 

"  Good-bye,  Zhenia."  He  tore  himself  from 
the  spot,  and  without  glancing  at  her,  wrung 
her  hand. 

"  Good-bye.  Are  we  going  to  the  skating- 
rink  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  W^ithout  fail." 

Zhenia  pressed  the  button  of  the  bell. 

"  Masha  !     Show  the  way  out." 

''  My  hat  is  in  your  room,"  said  Nicholas. 

"  It  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact." 

Zhenia  went  in  front  to  the  boudoir,  Nicholas 
following. 

"  There's  your  hat." 

"  Good-bye." 

"  Wait  a  little,  Nick  !  "  She  stopped  him 
when  he  was  already  in  the  drawing-room. 

He  waited.  Zhenia  was  in  the  doorway.  He 
noticed  on  her  face  a  mischievous  smile,  such  as 
he  had  not  seen  before. 
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*'  You  were  saying  that  I  ought  to  have 
dreamed  differently.  .  .  .  Do  you  remember  ?  " 

"  That's  easy  to  understand,"  he  said  in  his 
former  tone  of  counterfeit  gaiety.  "  You  were 
only  torturing  yourself  for  nothing.  I  always 
dream  about  something  that's  agreeable  to  me." 

"  Well,  be  off,  be  off." 

She  went  out  into  the  drawing-room.  He 
walked  beside  her. 

Masha  stood  in  the  ante-room  with  his  cloak. 

"  What  was  it  you  wanted  to  say  to  me  ?  " 
he  said  out  loud  as  he  entered  the  ante-room. 

'*  Good-bye  again.  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that 
you  were  not  mistaken.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
did  once  deceive  my  husband." 

She  burst  out  laughing.  He  stopped  short 
beside  her,  as  though  rooted  to  the  ground. 

"  That  was  the  second  husband — the  colonel. 
Now  go.    A  demain,^^ 

She  turned  round  swiftly,  went  into  the 
boudoir  and  slammed  the  door. 


CHAPTER  VI 

The  letter  which  Antonina  Ivanovna  had 
received  during  dinner  was  from  the  bill- 
discounter,  Tverskoy. 

The  second  letter  in  one  day  ! 

"  That's  enough  to  bring  anyone  to  despair  !  " 
said  Antonina  Ivanovna,  almost  aloud,  as  she 
entered  her  boudoir. 

Once  more  she  glanced  through  the  letter, 
written  without  education,  without  tact,  and 
even  without  civility,  tore  it  up  and  threw  it 
into  the  fireplace,  where  a  coke  fire  was  burning. 

She  owed  two  sums  of  money  on  bills.  In 
addition  to  four  thousand  due  to  Tverskoy,  she 
also  owed  six  thousand  to  a  certain  young  lady 
who  carried  on  a  discount  business  as  well  as 
any  usurer  you  like  to  name.  In  both  cases  she 
was  paying  at  the  rate  of  three  per  cent,  per 
month.  She  was  now  informed  that  one  of  the 
bills  was  due  in  twelve  days'  time. 

The  young  lady  wrote  : 

"  Dear  Antonina  Ivanovna — I  hope  you 
have  not  forgotten  that  your  bill  falls  due  on 
February  7th.  I  am  extremely  sorry  to  have 
to  advise  you  that  I  am  unable  to  further 
renew  the  total  amount.     All  that  I  can  do  for 
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you  is  to  renew  three  thousand,  and  I  must 
request  you  to  pay  the  remaining  three  thousand 
with  interest.  I  shall  wait  till  the  evening  of 
the  6th,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  I  shall 
be  compelled  to  hand  the  bill  over  to  my 
solicitor.  I  trust  you  will  not  compel  me  to  do 
that." 

The  second  letter,  in  execrable  spelling  : 

"  Bill  due  day  after  to-morrow.  The  days  of 
grace  are  left.  As  you  are  aware,  there  is  one 
rate  of  interest  if  per  half-year,  and  another  rate 
if  per  month.  And,  besides,  I  warn  you  that 
without  mister  vyborov's  endorsement  I  Will 
Not  Renew  The  Bill.     So  take  notice. 

TVERSKOY." 

Without  Vyborov's  endorsement !  He  had 
taken  leave  of  his  senses.  What  could  she  do 
with  him  ?  It  was  quite  evident  he  really 
would  not  renew.  Once  that  viper  said  it — it 
was  finished.  There  was  no  way  of  talking  him 
over.  With  the  woman  it  was  still  possible  in 
some  way  to  come  to  terms,  but  with  that  devil 
nothing  could  be  done. 

So  Antonina  Ivanovna  reflected,  seated  in 
front  of  the  fire  with  some  French  novel  or  other 
on  her  knees. 

To  her  horror  she  saw  in  perspective  that  she 
must  confess  to  Stepan  Philippovitch.  There 
would  be  a  scene.  If  it  had  only  been  those 
four  thousand  !  But  along  with  that  confession, 
it  stood  to  reason  she  would  have  to  disclose  to 
him  much  that  had  been  hidden  for  so  long. 

He  would  not  give  his  endorsement,  he  would 
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not  on  any  account  give  it.  Antonina  Ivanovna 
knew  well  how  accurate  and  punctilious  he  was 
in  money  matters.  After  a  scene,  and  re- 
proaches, he  would,  of  course,  try  to  pay  the 
amount.  But  where  would  he  get  it  ?  His 
affairs  were  known  to  her.  Four  thousand  !  It 
was  a  joke  to  mention  it  ! 

To  pay  the  interest  alone  ?  But  for  the  half- 
year — why  that  was  between  seven  and  eight 
hundred  roubles.  And  then  later  on  what  was 
to  be  done  ?  She  must  free  herself  from  that 
debt  some  time  or  other. 

Antonina  Ivanovna  recalled  the  only  hope  on 
which  she  always  reckoned — her  daughter's 
marriage.  But  Zhenia  wasn't  thinking  of  getting 
married.  Of  suitors,  broadly  speaking,  there 
were  none,  and,  of  men  with  means,  the  only 
hope  lay  in  Startsev.  And  they  said  he  was 
going  to  marry  the  Uvarov  girl. 

Antonina  Ivanovna,  out  of  sheer  vexation, 
stood  up  and  threw  away  the  book. 

But  on  the  other  hand,  supposing  Zhenia  got 
married  that  year,  the  following  year  Antonina 
Ivanovna  would  very  likely  be  a  grandmother. 
Also  not  a  cheerful  perspective. 

With  the  instincts  of  a  coquette  Antonina 
Ivanovna  surveyed  herself  carefully  in  the 
mirror.  Her  state  of  mind  after  that  improved 
somewhat. 

"  Come  what  may,"  she  thought  more  boldly, 
"  I  must  tell  everything  to  Stepan  Philippovitch. 
He  must  pull  me  out  of  it." 

And  then  her  thoughts  turned  to  Vyborov's 
tastes.     The  confession  must  take  place  with 
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great  regard  to  him,  everything  must  be  done 
to  please  him,  she  must  find  a  suitable  moment. 
Not  in  order  to  ensure  absolute  success — she 
had  no  doubts  about  her  success — but  in  order 
that  the  scene  might  not  be  exceptionally 
disagreeable,  that  there  might  be  fewer  re- 
proaches. Yes,  and  to  lighten  the  blow  for 
him. 

She  was  rather  sorry  for  him.  Apparently  so 
strong,  he  always  became  weak  when  some 
trouble  was  suddenly  cast  upon  him. 

"  I  must  use  all  my  wits  in  doing  that." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  summoned  Anphisa  Ivan- 
ovna,  went  into  her  bedroom,  undressed  com- 
pletely and  went  to  bed. 

Before  going  out  for  the  evening  she  always 
rested  thus  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half. 
It  preserved  her  complexion. 

"  Anphisa  Ivanovna  !  I  am  writing  a  letter 
to  Stepan  Philippytch.  You  will  send  it  by  the 
groom.     And  now  go,  I  will  ring.  ..." 

"  Surely  Stepan  Philippytch  will  come  to  you 
to-day  ?  " 

''  No.  To-day  he  has  a  session.  But  to- 
morrow— I  will  write — he  must  come  without 
fail.     To-morrow  I  will  have  a  talk  with  him." 

She  clicked  her  tongue. 

"  About  that  same  matter  ?  "  Anphisa  Ivan- 
ovna inquired  with  curiosity. 

*'  About  those  same  matters." 

''  About  both  ?  " 

"Yes,  indeed,  Anphisa  Ivanovna  !  I'm  going 
to  tell  all,  together." 

"  Right,  Antonina  Ivanovna.     And  you  ought 
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to  have  made  up  your  mind  to  do  it  long  ago. 
Just  look  how  much  money  you  have  paid  over, 
to  no  end.     May  God  grant  you  success  !  " 

"  And  do  you  pray  to-day." 

"  I've  already  been  praying.  Of  course  I'll 
pray.     I'll  go  and  pray  now." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  lay  with  her  face  to  the 
room,  placed  both  hands  under  her  head,  and 
watched  her  faithful  friend  whilst  she  arranged 
her  dress,  petticoats  .  .  . 

About  nine  o'clock  she  rose,  and  went  out  at 
eleven,  leaving  a  letter  for  Vyborov,  in  which 
she  asked  him  to  come  round  without  fail  the 
following  evening. 

Next  day  Antonina  Ivanovna  was  not  yet  up 
when  she  was  informed  that  Nicholas  Stepano- 
vitch  had  arrived.  She  was  drinking  coffee  in 
bed — a  habit  she  could  not  get  rid  of. 

"  Nicholas  Stepanovitch  !  " — she  repeated  the 
question  in  astonishment — "  In  that  case  he's 
come  to  Zhenia,  not  to  me." 

"  He  says  he  must  see  you." 

"  Let  him  wait.  Hurry  up  and  dress  yourself, 
Anphisa  Ivanovna." 

"  This  minute.  I'll  just  tell  him  to  wait. 
Somehow  he  doesn't  look  himself,  Antonina 
Ivanovna." 

"  Why  ?  " 

''  Well,  that  I  don't  know.  Only  he's  pale, 
and  his  eyes  keep  wandering  about." 

''  Surely  nothing  can  have  taken  place  between 
himself  and  his  mother  ?  "  thought  Antonina 
Ivanovna,  and  added  aloud,  "  Hurry  up  and 
dress   yourself    as    quickly    as    you    can.     I'll 
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throw  on  a  wrapper,  and  he  can  wait  at  the 
door." 

She  threw  on  a  dressing-gown  of  some  soft 
white  stuff,  quickly  put  up  her  hair  and  stepped 
to  the  door,  tying  the  tasselled  girdle  on  the 
way.  Opening  the  door  slightly,  she  called  into 
the  drawing-room  : 

"  Nick  !     Is  that  you  ?     Good  morning." 

Nicholas  drew  near. 

"  You  can't  come  in  here.  Have  you  come 
to  me  or  to  Zhenia  ?  " 

"  To  you.     With  a  message." 

"  Well,  what  is  it  ?  I  am  listening.  Is  it 
that  he  won't  be  with  me  this  evening  ?  I  asked 
him  to  come." 

"  No,  no,  not  that.  He  said  that  I  was  to 
come  to  you,  and  that  I  was  to  tell  you,  that 
you  .  .  ." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Can't  you  speak  a  little  better  ?  '  He  said, 
that  I  said,  that  you.'  ..." 

"  Excuse  me,  please.  I'm  ...  a  little  tired. 
I  came  on  foot." 

"  Well,  all  right,  all  right.  Tell  me,  as  well 
as  you  can." 

''  My  father  asks  you  not  to  go  out  before 
three  o'clock.     He  will  come  to  you." 

"  Ah,  what  nonsense  !  I  can't.  I  have  to 
pay  two  or  three  visits." 

''  Well  you  know  best.  I'm  giving  the 
message." 

*'  I  asked  him  to  come  in  the  evening." 

"  That  I  didn't  know." 
Perhaps  he's  busy  this  evening  ?  " 
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*'  It  seems  he's  not." 

"  In  that  case  let  him  come  in  the  evening. 
Nothing  more  ?  " 

"  The  point  is,  that  he's  not  coming  to  you 
alone." 

"  Ah,  not  alone.     With  whom,  then  ?  " 

"  With  Startsev." 

"  I  don't  understand,"  she  said  suddenly, 
*'  why  he's  coming  with  Startsev." 

"  I  don't  understand  it  either." 

"  Well,  explain  clearly.  Ah,  how  stupid  it  is 
that  I'm  not  dressed.  Wait,  I'm  coming  just 
now." 

She  went  away,  but  impatience  or  other 
motives  forced  her  to  return  forthwith  to  the 
door  and  open  it  anew. 

"  Can  you  yourself  make  any  sense  out  of 
this  ?  " 

What  exactly  ?  " 

Ah,  what  sort  of  man  are  you  !  .  .  .  Why 
Startsev  ?     How  Startsev  ?  " 

"  Why  Startsev  ?  Because  .  .  .  because  it's 
Startsev." 

Are  you  in  your  senses  ?  " 
Why  shouldn't  I  be  in  my  senses  ?     Thank 
God  !  " 

"  There  is  a  strange  tone  about  you  some- 
how," said  Antonina  Ivanovna,  almost  to  herself. 
"  Pity  that  you  can't  look  at  me,  so  that  I  could 
see  you  without  your  seeing  me.  I'd  like  to  see 
your  face." 

"  What's  that  ?  " 

*'  Tell  me,  how  did  Startsev  turn  up  at  your 
place  ?  " 
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"  It  appears  he  was  at  our  place  yesterday 
evening." 

"  Yes,  but  surely  yesterday  there  was  a 
session  ?  " 

"  No,  they  put  it  off.  And  Startsev  spent  the 
whole  evening  sitting  with  my  father.  .  .  .  Well, 
then,  and  .  .  .  the  result  of  their  conversation 
is — a  visit  to  you  to-day  on  a  matter  of  import- 
ance." 

"  A-ah  !  "  came  long  drawn  out  from  Antonina 
Ivanovna  on  the  other  side  of  the  door,  ''  that's 
what  it  is." 

"  Have  you  guessed  ?  " 

''  Have  you  ?  " 

Nicholas  did  not  answer.  He  could  be  heard 
pacing  up  and  down  in  the  drawing-room. 

"  Nicolas  !  Do  you  hear  ?  I'm  asking  you  a 
question  ?  Have  you  guessed  what  it's  all 
about  ?  " 

"  I  think  I've  guessed." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  was  so  astounded  at  the 
unexpectedness  of  Startsev' s  visit  that  she 
ceased  to  notice  Nicholas's  strange  tone.  Having 
exchanged  a  few  more  words  she  quitted  the 
door  and  returned  to  Anphisa  Ivanovna. 

"  Did  you  hear,  Anphisa  Ivanovna  ?  " 

"  My  own  dear  mistress,  sure  it's  high  time. 
That  doctor's  been  coming  and  coming — and 
who  couldn't  understand  why  ?  Well,  now  you 
see  he's  made  up  his  mind." 

"  You  think  that's  what  they're  coming 
about  ?  " 

"  And  what  else  ?  Nothing  else,  but  to  ask  her 
hand  in  marriage.     You  can  take  my  word  for  it." 
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"  My  God  !  What  good  fortune  that  would 
be  !  Only  just  think,  Anphisa  Ivanovna.  What 
good  fortune." 

"  What  could  be  better  !  And  now  just  tell 
me  about  this. — Yesterday,  just  after  I'd  put 
you  to  bed,  when  you  came  back  from  the  party, 
without  saying  a  word  to  a  soul,  off  I  went  to 
matins.  And  how  I  prayed,  how  I  prayed  !  .  .  . 
And  now  who  doesn't  believe  in  God's 
mercy  ?  " 

"  You're  a  wise  woman,  Anphisa  Ivanovna. 
Wait  just  a  minute." 

She  went  again  to  the  door. 

"  Nicolas  !    Are  you  still  there  ?  " 

"  Here." 

"  Tell  me  :    Stepan  Philippovitch  didn't  give 
you  any  hints  ?  " 
No,  he  did." 

Then  why  do  you  keep  silent  ?  Ah,  how 
stupid  you  are  !  Now  tell  me  as  quickly  as 
you  can.     Or  must  I  come  out  to  you  undressed." 

"  Calm  yourself.  Everything  is  as  you  ex- 
pected. And  Startsev  has  no  intention  of 
marrying  the  Uvarov  girl,  but  dreams  of  a 
marriage  with  your  daughter.  Now  are  you 
satisfied  ?  " 

"  But  why  are  you  behaving  as  though  you 
had  lost  your  temper  ?  Tell  me  quickly  what 
your  father  said." 

"  He  said  that  .  .  .  well  he  said  lots  of 
things.  ..." 

"  For  example  ?  " 

''  That  Zhenia  was  a  charming  girl,  but  that 
it  was  time  she  had  a  husband.     That  Startsev 
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was  a  wonderful  surgeon,  but  that  it  was  also 
time  for  him  to  get  married." 

"  Stepan  Philippovitch  spoke  like  that  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps,  not  like  that.  In  any  case 
he  spoke,  as  he  always  does,  very  well.  Just 
wait  a  bit,  he  will  come — and  tell  you  better 
than  I  can." 

"  And  where  are  you  off  to  in  such  a  hurry  ? 
Go  to  Zhenia — I  think  she's  dressed  long  ago. 
And  wait  for  me  till  I  come  out." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  did  not  feel  her  feet 
under  her.  It  seemed  as  though  she  had  grown 
younger  by  several  years.  She  quickly  dressed 
and  at  the  same  time  gave  orders  to  Anphisa 
Ivanovna  to  prepare  coffee,  tea,  fruit  and  wine. 

"  Above  all,  don't  forget  the  madeira,"  she 
said,  "  Startsev  drinks  nothing  but  madeira." 

After  that  she  began  to  impart  to  Anphisa 
Ivanovna  her  views  about  the  famous  surgeon. 
This  time,  however,  she  praised  his  qualities 
sincerely. 

"  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Anphisa  Ivanovna, 
what  other  suitor  could  you  wish  for  ?  Why  he 
has  up  to  fifty  thousand  a  year.  A  whole 
fortune  in  one  year  !  Just  consider  it.  And, 
besides,  he's  a  well-known  man.  Every  school- 
boy knows  his  name.  And  a  surgeon,  an 
operator — do  you  understand  ?  People  may 
attack  doctors  as  much  as  they  like,  but  no  one 
attacks  surgeons.  Every  one  recognizes  surgery. 
And  then  he's  a  shrewd  man.  Oh,  such  a 
shrewd  man  !  You  know  he  comes  from  simple 
folk." 

"  How  from  simple  folk  ?  " 
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"  Well,  just  from  townsfolk.  He  has  lost  his 
father,  but  his  mother  is  still  alive,  and  lives 
with  her  son." 

"  You  visited  her,  I  think,  not  long  ago." 

"  I  did.  A  quiet  old  soul,  doesn't  say  a  word. 
And  quite  simple.  Just  like  you.  Yes,  indeed, 
probably  you  know  better  how  to  carry  your- 
self." 

"  Well,  and  my  lady,  how  will  you  talk  to 
Stepan  Philippovitch  ?  " 

"About  what?" 

"  Well,  about  that  money  ?  " 

"  What's  the  use  ?  Now  I'll  worry  along 
somehow  till  the  wedding.  I  must  still  think 
how.  .  .  .  Money  will  still  be  needed.  That 
doesn't  matter  much  now.  Only  let  that 
business  be  settled.  Ah,  if  you  knew  how 
joyful  I  feel  !  Even  though  I'll  be  a  grand- 
mother, perhaps — but  it  doesn't  matter." 

"  You  a  grandmother,  indeed  !  " 


CHAPTER  VII 

Nicholas  sent  Masha  to  announce  his  arrival  to 
Zhenia. 

"  Come  in,  please,"  Masha  said  cheerfully  on 
her  return. 

The  maid's  tone  when  speaking  to  Nicholas 
was  always  very  tender  and  cheerful. 

Zhenia  met  him  in  the  doorway.  She  was  paler 
than  usual.     Dark  rings  were  under  her  eyes. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?  "  Nicholas 
asked  in  amazement. 

"  Why  ?     Am  I  very  pale  ?  " 

She  went  to  the  mirror  of  the  big  cheffonier 
and  glanced  into  it. 
Very." 

I  had  a  bad  night." 
In  that  case  I  will  cheer  you  up." 

Zhenia  looked  at  him  in  the  glass. 

*'  You  will  cheer  me  up  ?  With  what  will 
you  cheer  me  up  ?  " 

It  did  not  enter  Nicholas's  head  that  she  was 
looking  at  him.  Unable  to  control  himself,  he 
bit  his  lip  and  instinctively  placed  his  left  hand 
on  his  heart,  as  though  striving  to  restrain  its 
quickened  beating.  Zhenia  advanced  her  face 
still  closer  to  the  mirror,  examining  Nicholas's 
reflection. 
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*'  You  think  I  have  nothing  to  cheer  you  up 
with  ?  " 

"  I  can't  understand,"  she  said  slowly,  without 
taking  her  eyes  off  him. 

He  stepped  back. 

"  Well,  here's  what  it  is.  I  can  even — con- 
gratulate you." 

Zhenia  still  kept  her  eyes  on  him  in  the 
glass. 

"  Something  about  Startsev  ?  " 

In  his  breast  a  laugh  trembled  for  a  moment 
ever  so  little. 

'*  Aha  !     You  have  guessed." 

He  drew  near  the  window. 

''  But  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Surely  you  understand  what  it  is.  What's 
the  good  of  asking  !  " 

He  did  not  turn  round.  Zhenia  kept  silence, 
left  the  cheffonier  and  sat  on  the  chair  in  front 
of  her  little  writing-table. 

''  You've  seen  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

Nicholas  turned  round  and  leaned  against  the 
window-sill. 

"  That's  a  very  interesting  question — whether 
I  saw  him  or  not.  Isn't  it  all  the  same  ?  I  came 
with  a  message  from  my  father  to  let  you  know 
beforehand,  so  that  you  might  wait  for  him  .  .  . 
for  both  my  father  and  Startsev.  The  famous 
surgeon,  it  seems,  has  put  on,  for  such  a  solemn 
occasion,  a  dress-coat,  white  tie,  and  white 
gloves.  .  .  ." 

"  But  how  do  you  know  ?  " 

Nicholas  stirred  in  his  place. 
Good   heavens  !     Is   there   really   no   more 
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important    question   than   that — how    I  know! 
From  my  father." 

''  Surely  they  said  he  was  going  to  marry 
Viera  ?  " 

"  '  They  say  '  is  ahvays  too  previous.  Any- 
how you  guessed  it  at  once  !  Consequently  you 
expected  it." 

"  Yes,  I  expected  it.     I'm  not  blind." 

"  Well,  then  .  .  .  and  you're  glad." 

She  was  silent. 

"  Are  you  glad  ?     Tell  me." 

For  a  moment  Zhenia  cast  her  radiant  eyes 
upon  him. 

"  Certainly  I'm  glad." 

Nicholas  lowered  his  head.  He  moved  the 
point  of  his  boot  on  the  carpet,  and  seemed  to 
be  gazing  at  it. 

"  It  was  time  for  me,"  continued  Zhenia, 
"  it  really  was  !  Another  couple  of  years  and 
I  should  have  been  an  old  maid.  And  who 
wants  to  be  that !  " 

"  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you're  glad  ?  " 
asked  Nicholas,  without  raising  his  head. 
What  sort  of  question  is  that  ?  " 
A  natural  question.     Are  you  merely  glad 
because  you  won't  be  an  old  maid  ?  " 

"  Not  only  that !  Yes,  besides,  in  general.  . .  . 
For  many  reasons.  .  .  .  Half  Petersburg  will 
envy  me.     All  Russia  knows  him." 

"  I  should  think  they  would  know  him  !  A 
very  suitable  man  .  .  .  for  the  mammas.  They 
frighten  the  children  with  him.  The  children 
can't  tell  the  difference  between  him  and  the 
Devil." 
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He's  not  handsome,  it's  true.  Still  he's  by- 
no  means  such  a  monster.  He  has  a  clever  face. 
And  mamma  will  be  glad,  and  I  .  .  ." 
And  you — that's  the  main  point." 
Yes,  yes,  I.  What  more  could  I  wish  for  ? 
With  him  I  obtain  everything  a  woman  needs. 
Both  position,  and  means.  ..." 

"  And  love,"  prompted  Nicholas,  looking 
fixedly  at  her. 

"  Ah  !  .  .  .  Love  !  "  almost  whispered  Zhenia. 

"  What  then  ?     Is  that  not  needed  ?  " 

"  I  shall  get  along  even  without  fiery  passion." 

"  Is  that  so  !  " 

"  It  stands  to  reason.  Who  needs  it  ?  .  .  . 
Fiery  passion  leads  to  no  good." 

"  Have  you  read  that  in  some  copy-book 
headings  ?  " 

"  It's  my  conviction." 

"  Tell  me  !     Has  it  long  been  ?  " 

''  What  business  is  it  of  yours  ?  " 

"  It  interests  me.  As  a  matter  of  curiosity. 
...  A  girl  of  twenty-two  or  three  talks  about 
love  like  an  old  man." 

"  And  for  you  I  w^sh  the  same." 

"  Well.  .  .  .  Just  leave  me  in  peace.  Be- 
cause you  are  marrying  Startsev  to  please 
your    mamma,    I   shall   not    change    my    own 


views." 


"  But  why  are  you  angry  ?  " 
"  I'm  not  even  thinking  of  being  angry." 
"  No,   you  are  angry.     Why  does  that   dis- 
please you  so  terribly  ?  " 
''  What  ?  " 
^'  Why,  that  proposal  of  Startsev's." 
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"  On  the  other  hand,  it  pleases  you  very 
much." 

"  Me  ?     Of  course." 

"  I  am  only  afraid  that  you  are  under  an 
illusion." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  You  assume  that  he — ah  ! — as  it  were,  loves 
you." 

"  And  what  then  ?  " 

"  Not  a  bit.  Self-love,  petty  self-love — 
nothing  more." 

"On  his  part?" 

"  Naturally." 

"  What  nonsense  !  " 

"  No,  not  nonsense.  He  has  everything. 
Wealth,  fame.  One  thing  is  wanting.  People 
of  your  circle  don't  acknowledge  him  as  '  one 
of  their  own.'  //  u'est  pas  mis  au  monde  pour 
voire  milieu.  That  enrages  him.  Only  the 
Uvarov  girl  runs  after  him,  and  that's  because 
she's  now  not  far  off  thirty.  He  understands 
that  perfectly  well.  And  he,  one  of  the  common 
herd,  is  passionately  eager  to  enter  well-bred 
society.  .  .  ."  ^ 

"  Rubbish  !  " 

"  You  will  see — whether  it's  rubbish  or  not. 
At  present  people  accept  him  merely  as  doctor, 
pay  him  at  the  rate  of  fifty  roubles  a  visit,  and 
in  general  barely  tolerate  him.  They  praise 
him  to  his  face  for  having  been  able  to  rise  so 
high,  and  always  strive  in  those  very  praises 
to  wound  him  with  his  origin.  '  You  mustn't 
think,  my  dear  fellow,'  they  say,  '  that  you  are 
one  of  us.     We  give  you  your  due — and  that's 
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all.'  I  understand  him  perfectly.  At  present 
he  treats  my  mother's  society  with  disdain. 
From  my  own  '  neutral '  room  I  have  noticed 
everything.  Three  years  ago  he  entered  our 
ante-room  with  the  question  :  '  Is  Barbara 
Vasilevna  at  home  ?  '  He  never  said  a  syllable 
about  my  father.  Later  on  he  added,  '  And  the 
master  ?  '  Now  he  never  even  asks  about  my 
mother.  Straight  out :  '  Is  his  Excellency  at 
home  ?  '  He  is  your  friend — please  excuse  me 
— but  we  should  not  look,  even  at  our  friends, 
with  our  eyes  shut.  Though  I  can't  in  any  way 
make  out  how  you,  with  your  sincerity,  can 
become  intimate  with  a  man  who  is  to  such  a 
degree  insincere." 

"  Nick  !     Stop  talking  stupidities." 

"  Insincere.  I  repeat  it  a  thousand  times. 
With  him  everything  is  deceit.  To  hear  how 
he  thunders  against  fashionable  society  !  It's 
trivial,  and  contemptible,  and  uneducated.  And 
where  is  he  to  be  met  ?  Only  in  fashionable 
society.  If  he's  invited  to  spend  the  evening 
with  some  unassuming  family — no  fear  !  he 
won't  go.  He  pleads  tiredness  or  work.  But 
if  he's  invited  to  a  stupid  ball  at  the  Uvarovs' — 
he  flies.  Is  it  possible  you  don't  understand 
that  ?  Psychologically  it's  natural.  No  matter 
how  learned  or  famous  he  may  be — he  was 
brought  up  in  the  society  of  lower-class  women, 
wanting  in  those  charms  which  belong  to  a 
Society  woman.  Then  luck  has  raised  him  to 
such  a  height  that  his  head  is  turned." 

'^  Luck  ?  " 

"  Certainly,    luck.     For   a    doctor   it's   more 
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important  than  anything  else.  There's  no  lack 
of  men  as  learned  and  skilful  as  he  is.  But 
they've  had  no  luck,  and  he's  been  in  luck. 
Ask  doctors,  they  say  themselves  :  '  a  successful 
operation,'  '  a  lucky  operation.'  Within  some 
forty-five  years  Startsev's  name  is  already 
famous.  Whose  head  wouldn't  be  turned  !  It 
seems  to  him  that  he's  living  in  fairyland.  One 
thing  is  lacking — a  handsome  wife.  That's  the 
idea  he  has  got  into  his  head.  To  make  his 
happiness  complete  he  wants  an  exquisite, 
elegant  woman,  accustomed  to  softness  and 
luxury." 

"  I'm  all  that — exquisite,  and  elegant,  and 
very  handsome  ?  " 

Zhenia  smiled  provokingly.  A  shudder  came 
over  Nicholas.  He  could  not  repress  a  feeling 
of  anger. 

"  But  the  only  thing  is,  he  can't  value  that  as 
he  ought.  You  see  he's  accustomed  to  finding 
himself  among  the  Devil  knows  what,  among 
diseases.  He  would  have  to  lose  all  feeling  of 
being  disgusted,  to  sharpen  his  taste  for  what  is 
exquisite,  if  he  had  ever  had  it.  ..." 

"  You  are  beginning  to  contradict  yourself," 
Zhenia  pounced  upon  him. 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  proving  to  you  that 
his  dreams  run  contrarywise  to  his  present 
LasLes.  ... 

Nicholas  went  towards  Zhenia  and  hurriedly 
sat  down  on  a  chair  beside  her.  But  at  that 
very  moment  Antonina  Ivanovna  entered  the 
room.     The  opportunity  was  gone. 

"  What's  all  the  heat  about  ?  "   she  asked, 
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and  as  usual  not  waiting  for  an  answer,  turned 
to  Zhenia. 

"  Has  he  told  you,  Zhenia  ?  Well  ?  Are 
you  glad  ?  My  daughter !  You  must  dress 
yourself  up  a  little." 

The  swift  change  in  Zhenia' s  face  did  not 
escape  Nicholas.  Her  eyes  had  a  moment  ago 
been  sparkling,  her  face  radiant  with  a  bright 
smile — now  all  had  suddenly  vanished.  The 
dark  rings  under  her  eyes  were  again  noticeable. 

"  Nicolas  !  Did  Stepan  Philippovitch  not  tell 
you  when  he  was  coming  ?  " 

"  Till  three  o'clock — I've  already  told  you." 

"  Zhenia  !  Be  a  little  more  lively.  Tell  me, 
are  you  glad  or  not  ?  " 

''  Glad,  glad." 

"  Glad.  Yes,  but  look  at  yourself  in  the 
glass.  People  are  usually  glad  in  that  sort  of 
way  at  funerals.  Pale,  yellow,  blue  patches 
under  your  eyes.  .  .  .  Another  girl  in  your 
place  would  long  ago  have  been  jumping  about 
all  the  rooms.  Your  father  hadn't  Startsev's 
position,  but  I  remember  distinctly,  I  broke 
two  vases  when  he  proposed  to  me." 

Zhenia  smiled. 

"  Do  you  want  me  to  break  something  ?  " 

"  Please,  I  beg  of  you.  Even  the  most 
valuable  things.  At  any  rate  it  shows  energy. 
Were  you  thinking  of  going  to  the  skating- 
rink  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Nicholas  only  now  noticed  that  Zhenia  was 
wearing  the  short  dark  velvet  dress  in  which 
she  went  skating. 
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"  So  you  say,  Nicolas,  that  they  wish  to  come 
about  three  o'clock.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  if  you  were  not  at  home,  Zhenia,"  said 
Antonina  Ivanovna  thoughtfully.  "  I  don't 
know  how  it  would  be." 

"  In  that  case  I  will  go  to  the  rink  with 
Nicholas." 

"  Or  you  must  arrange  things  so  as  to  come 
in  when  they  are  already  with  me.  At  any 
rate,  go  out  and  get  some  fresh  air.  Really 
Nicolas  " — suddenly  turning  to  him — "  isn't 
Startsev  a  very  kindhearted  man  ?  You  know 
he  has  days  for  free  consultations." 

"  Yes,   yes,   wonderfully  kindhearted.     Robs 
the  sick.'* 
"  Robs  ?  " 

"  And  why  did  he  think  of  those  free  days  ?  " 
"  Why  then  ?  " 

"  You  think  that's  enigmatic !  For  popu- 
larity." 

"  Well  that  is  logical !  First  he  robs,  and  if 
he  doesn't  rob,  then  he's  seeking  popularity. 
Arcadius  Nilytch  is  a  plucky  chap  for  despising 
this  empty  gossip.  Don't  listen  to  him, 
Zhenia  !     Remember  that  Startsev  has  ..." 

''  Before  all  things — a  fortune,"  Nicholas 
brusquely  interposed. 

Antonina  Ivanovna  looked  fixedly  at  him,  her 
nostrils  quivered. 

"  All  the  same,  you  are  impertinent.  I  did 
not  know  that  was  one  of  your  faults.  First 
you  yourself  manage  to  attain  to  some  sort  of 
position,  and  then  you  dare  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  others." 
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Nicholas  turned  very  red  and  looked  con- 
fusedly through  the  window.  Antonina  Ivan- 
ovna  began  to  laugh. 

"What?  Has  he  shrivelled  up?  I  like 
awfully  in  him  that  disconcerted  and  frightened 
look.  Well,  kiss  my  hand  for  pardoning  your 
impertinence." 

Nicholas  kissed  her  hand  and  went  to  the 
window.  He  suddenly  felt  a  rush  of  tears  to 
his  throat. 

Zhenia  forestalled  an  outburst. 

"  Don't  be  uneasy,  mamma.  Nick  doesn't 
upset  me.  I  am  very  pleased  with  Arcadius 
Nilytch's  proposal. 

"  Isn't  it  true,  mamma,  that  half  Petersburg 
will  envy  me  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course  !  " 

"  There  you  see.  I  told  you,  Nick.  You 
will  be  my  escort  at  the  wedding.  And  now 
let's  be  off.     Where  are  your  skates  ?  " 

"  There,  at  the  rink." 

Zhenia  summoned  her  maid.  Antonina 
Ivanovna  went  out.  Zhenia  ordered  Masha  to 
give  her  her  fur  toque.  In  the  presence  of  the 
maid  she  spoke  to  Nicholas  in  French. 

"  What  were  you  thinking  about  ?  " 

Nicholas  didn't  answer. 

"  Perhaps  you  are  angry  with  me  ?  " 

''  For  what  ?  " 

"  For  yesterday's  piece  of  mischief,  sally — 
I  don't  know  how  to  call  it." 

"  That  was  a  piece  of  mischief  ?  " 

"  Don't  get  angry.  It  was  stupid.  I  under- 
stood that  myself  afterwards." 
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"  Answer  me,  was  that  a  piece  of  mischief  ?  " 

"Good  Lord!    That's  easily  understood.    And 

it's  not  a  crime  !     You  and  I  are  both  young. 

In  a  day's  time  we  forget  everything.     Let's 

go." 

She  went  out  first. 

When  they  had  left  the  house,  Antonina 
Ivanovna  summoned  Anphisa  Ivanovna. 

"  Listen,  Anphisa  Ivanovna.  Tell  me  straight 
out :  you  didn't  notice  anything  of  that  kind 
between  Zhenia  and  Nicholas  ?  " 

"  Not  so  that  one  might  notice  it,  Antonina 
Ivanovna,  but  as  if  there  was  a  kind  of  very 
great  friendship  between  them." 

"  No  harm,  if  it  wasn't  quite  so  great  ?  " 
"  It's   not   dangerous,    but   all   the    same   it 
would  be  better." 

"  I  thought  Zhenia  would  be  more  delighted 
when  she  learned  that  Startsev  was  about  to 
propose." 

"  And  wasn't  she  delighted  ?  " 
"  Not  particularly." 

"  Well,  don't  be  alarmed,  Antonina  Ivanovna  ! 
A  matter  of  youth.  All  the  same,  if  Arcadius 
Nilytch  was  a  bit  handsomer,  perhaps  it  would 
be  better." 

"  You  think,  that's  all  ?  " 
"  I'm  telling  you  nothing.  I  don't  like  telling 
lies,  you  know  that  yourself.  Only  I  noticed 
nothing  out  of  the  common.  They  sit  and 
talk.  Yesterday  they  were  reading  all  the 
time,  then  they  sat  down  in  the  dining-room  to 
drink  tea.  And  there  they  parted." 
''  And  Masha  said  nothing  to  you  ?  " 
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Nothing." 

All  the  same,  ask  her.     And  keep  your  eye 
on  them  more  carefully.     You  understand  me  ?  " 
"  Nothing  in  that  to  understand." 
"  Well,  be  careful.     I  shall  count  on  you." 


CHAPTER  VIII 

Antonina  Ivanovna  kept  her  guests  waiting. 
Apparently  the  affair  was  turning  into  a  recep- 
tion of  a  Society  nature.  And  perhaps,  in 
addition,  she  did  not  wish  to  display  an  excessive 
joy  to  her  future  son-in-law. 

Startsev  and  Vyborov  did  not  sit  down  in  the 
drawing-room.  Vyborov  planted  himself  in 
front  of  a  picture,  whilst  the  other  kept  ner- 
vously pacing  up  and  down  from  corner  to 
corner  on  the  soft  carpet,  doing  his  best  not 
to  upset  the  tiny  chairs  scattered  about  the 
room. 

''  And  do  you  know,  I  am  rather  glad  that 
Evgenia  Feodorovna  is  not  in  ?  "  said  Startsev. 

Vyborov,  without  taking  his  eyes  off  the 
pictures,  gave  utterance  to  a  faintly  ironical 
sound. 

The  other  went  on  : 

"  Let  them  come  together  afterwards  without 
me.  Mother  and  daughter.  I  want  to  receive 
the  final  answer,  only  the  final  answer.  And  all 
these  ceremonies.  .  .  .  They  don't  interest  me." 

Stepan  Philippovitch  went  over  to  him  and 
grasped  his  hand. 

**  Are  you  agitated  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a 
scarcely  perceptible  smile. 

214 
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Startsev  let  his  eyes  rest  upon  him,  and 
straightway  lowered  them. 

"  I  won't  hide  it,  Stepan  Philippovitch,  I 
won't  hide  it :  it's  terribly  stupid,  but  it's  much 
the  same  as  if  I  was  agitated.  It's  vexatious 
even.  I  can't  bear  to  waste  my  nervous  force 
outside  my  duties.  And  there's  an  indubitable 
waste  in  that." 

"  Listen,"  continued  Vyborov,  subsiding  into 
an  armchair,  "  you  know  I  have  a  very  bad 
trick  of  not  losing  my  knack  of  observing  things, 
even  in  such  decisive  circumstances." 

"  Well  ?  What  then  ?  What  do  you  wish  to 
say  ?  "  Startsev  rapped  out  nervously. 

"  Just  this.  That  from  a  bystander's  point 
of  view,  you  and  I  are  in  a  slightly  comic  situa- 
tion." 

Startsev's  eyes  began  to  rove  restlessly  about. 

"  All  the  same,  you  promised  me  success, 
Stepan  Philippovitch  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  I'm  not  speaking  of  that." 

"  I  told  you,  for  me  that's  very  important. 
At  my  time  of  life,  and  in  my  position  it's 
impossible  to  receive  ...  a  refusal.  I  like 
Evgenia  Feodorovna  very  much,  but  I've  no 
wish  to  serve  as  a  topic  of  town  talk  even  for 
her  sake." 

"  You  will  receive  a  consent,  I  am  fully 
convinced  of  that.  I'm  not  going  to  leave  you 
in  the  lurch,  Arcadius  Nilytch." 

"  Then  why  are  we  in  a  comic  situation  ? 
Excuse  me,  I  don't  grasp  it  well.  I  feel  I'm  in 
a  nervous  state  and  ...  I  don't  grasp  things 
well." 
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And  yet,  the  scene  which  will  shortly  take 
place,  might  give  you  a  fresh  pretext  for  attacks 
on  the  conditions  of  our  monde.  Let's  take 
stock  of  each  other  a  little  more  carefully.  Who 
is  now  before  you  ?  An  Actual  Councillor  of 
State  ?  An  Assistant  Minister  to-day  or  to- 
morrow ?     No." 

"  And  what  ?  " 

"  A  matchmaker.  At  this  moment  I  might 
be  deciding  the  fate  of  the  nation,  but  I  .  .  . 
am  matchmaker  to  a  would-be  husband." 

The  surgeon  with  his  diseased  sense  of  self- 
esteem  was  in  no  humour  for  joking.  He  did 
not  understand  Stepan  Philippovitch's  sportive 
tone,  and  sought  an  ulterior  meaning  in  his 
words. 

"  Ah,  please  " — precipitating  himself  upon 
him — "  don't  have  any  doubts  about  my  deep- 
felt  gratitude.  I  am  so  unaccustomed  to  be 
under  obligations,  even  in  trifles,  that  perhaps 
I  have  not  thanked  you  sufficiently." 

Vyborov,  with  his  subtle  gift  of  observation, 
made  a  mental  note  of  each  word  of  Startsev's. 
'  He's  afraid  he  may  be  thought  lacking  in 
good  breeding  ...  he  underlines  the  fact 
that  he  is  not  accustomed  to  being  under  obliga- 
tions .  .  .  calls  this  business  a  trifle.  .  .  .' 

"  Not  that  at  all. . .  ."  again  drawled  Vyborov. 

**  Believe  me.  .  .  .  But  really  that's  such  an 
eminently  silly  formality.  ...  I  simply  cannot 
picture  to  myself  how  I  alone,  without  your 
help,  would  have  said :  *  I  offer  my  hand  and 
heart.'  ....  Devil  take  it !  On  account  of  that 
alone,  I  think  I  should  never  have  married." 
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**  Well  now !  It  wasn't  for  thanks  I  began, 
but  just  to  have  a  bit  of  a  laugh.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  things  women  do  with  us  !  In  what 
situations  they  place  us !  Look  at  you.  .  .  . 
Straight  from  the  anatomical  theatre,  from 
bearded  professors,  from  an  atmosphere  of 
science,  where  your  spirit  soars  like  the  eagle — 
and  all  at  once  at  a  woman's  feet.  .  .  .  And 
with  what  ?  '  I  offer  my  hand  and  heart.  .  .  . 
I  have  so  many  thousands  a  year  income.  .  .  . 
I  have  such  and  such  a  character.'  .  .  .  And 
such-like  trash." 

Vyborov  burst  out  laughing.  Startsev  felt 
slightly  offended. 

"  You  have  a  jovial  humour,  Stepan  Philippo- 
vitch." 

"  A  matchmaker  !  I  ought  to  play  a  trick  or 
two.  Pity  I  haven't  got  a  red  handkerchief. 
Maybe  in  our  rejoicings  we'll  take  a  drop  too 
much,  and  I'll  have  to  dance  the  Cossack 
dance." 

"  A  serious-minded  man,  but  what  nonsense 
he  talks,"  thought  Startsev,  and  added  aloud  : 

"  I  trust  Antonina  Ivanovna  is  sufficiently 
sensible.  .  .  .  She  will  shorten  the  negotiations. 
She  understands,  of  course,  the  object  of  my  .  .  . 
the  object  of  our  visit.  Besides,  I  simply 
haven't  the  time.  At  four  o'clock  I  have  a 
consultation,  and  besides  I  must  rest.  ..." 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  understand.  I'm  only  joking. 
After  all,  I  must  console  myself  in  my  position 
of  matchmaker,  even  if  it's  by  being  the  first  to 
laugh  myself.  ..." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  came  in  brisk,  handsome, 
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with  a  cheerful  smile,  and  a  countenance  as 
innocent  as  though  she  were  very  far  removed 
from  anything  of  the  nature  of  matchmaking. 

"  How  can  that  be  you,  Arcadius  Nilytch,  at 
such  a  busy  hour.  .  .  .  Extremely  pleased.  .  .  . 
Why  don't  you  sit  down.  .  .  .  ?  " 

Vyborov  kissed  her  hand.  Startsev  did  the 
same,  but  after  a  terrible  struggle  with  himself. 

Madame  Demiansky  even  shrieked  with 
astonishment. 

"  0-o-oh  !  He  has  kissed  my  hand.  Stepan 
Philippovitch,  did  you  see  it  ?  " 

Vyborov  threw  up  his  hands  comically. 

"  To  every  fruit  its  season,  Antonina  Ivan- 
ovna." 

But  Madame  Demiansky  did  not  leave  off. 

"  Arcadius  Nilytch  himself !  Our  famous 
surgeon  has  kissed  a  woman's  hand  !  And  to 
whose  lot  has  fallen  such  good  fortune  !  Just 
think,  Arcadius  Nilytch,  I'm  over  forty.  Over  ! 
Over  !  And  I  would  gladly  hide  it,  but  I  can't 
— my  daughter  gives  me  away.  Allow  me,  at 
any  rate,  to  kiss  you  on  the  head.  I  was  so 
upset  that  I  didn't  manage  it." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  had  a  knack  of  quickly 
disposing  people  in  her  favour.  Her  cheerful 
tone,  with  its  dose  of  flattery  and  coquettishness, 
put  Startsev  at  his  ease. 

He  even  lightly  kissed  her  hand  a  second 
time,  and  also  added  : 

"  Every  age  has  its  own  beauty,  Antonina 
Ivanovna." 

"  Old  woman's  beauty  !  Wonderful  how  in- 
teresting !     But   sit   down.  .  .  .  No,    I   should 
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have  been  overjoyed  to  have  concealed  five 
years.  But  picture  to  yourself.  .  .  .  The  other 
day,  in  a  certain  drawing-room,  I  was  thinking 
of  concealing  them,  and  I  said  I  was  near  forty. 
And  at  the  same  time  I  pulled  a  face  as  though 
I  was  exaggerating.  Imagine  my  horror  when 
I  suddenly  found  out  that  every  one — yes, 
positively  every  one !  was  solving  one  and  the 
same  arithmetical  problem.  They  were  looking 
at  me  and  at  Zhenia  and  reckoning  out.  ...  It 
became  even  painful  for  me.  I  burst  out 
laughing,  and  put  them  out  of  countenance." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  gave  the  character  of  a 
Society  visit  to  the  interview  with  Startsev. 
She  talked  a  lot,  spoke  of  yesterday's  party  .  .  . 
then  pressed  the  bell  button. 

"  I  am  going  to  order  some  wine  to  be  brought, 
gentlemen.     Do  you  wish  it  ?  " 

"  Just  the  thing,"  remarked  Vyborov. 

"  Port  wine  for  you.  You're  fond  of  good 
things.  And  madeira  for  us.  Appreciate  my 
attentiveness,  Arcadius  Nilytch.  I  know  that 
at  present  you  always  drink  a  glass  or  two  of 
madeira.     Your  mother  told  me." 

"  I  thank  you  most  sincerely.  You  have  a 
good  memory." 

"  When  we  are  fond  of  people  " — Antonina 
Ivanovna  did  not  cease  to  play  the  coquette — 
"  we  remember  all  their  habits." 

Vyborov  came  to  Antonina  Ivanovna's  help. 

"  Do  you  hear,  Arcadius  Nilytch  ?  That's  a 
confession.  Why  you  have  only  just  fallen  into 
her  society — all  your  glumness  vanishes  like 
smoke." 
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Anphisa  Ivanovna  brought  a  large  silver  tray 
containing  two  bottles,  three  wine-glasses,  a 
dish  of  fruits,  with  small  plates  for  them,  and 
tiny  silver  knives. 

"  And  I  have  such  madeira,  Arcadius  Nilytch  ! 
Count  Plotnov  brought  it  for  me.  He  has 
lately  returned  from  a  cruise  round  the  world." 

Count  Plotnov  was  not  mentioned  in  vain. 
There  was  a  grain  of  truth  in  Nicholas's 
words :  Startsev  was  in  search  of  well-bred 
society. 

"  If  you  like — I  will  spare  you  five  or  six 
bottles." 

And,  without  waiting  for  an  answer,  Madame 
Demiansky  forthwith  ordered  Anphisa  Ivanovna 
to  pack  up  six  bottles  and  give  them  to  the 
coachman. 

''  You  know  I  was  getting  ready  to-day  to  go 
to  your  mother.  In  another  quarter  of  an  hour 
you  wouldn't  have  found  me.  She  has  forgotten 
me  and  doesn't  want  to  know  me.  And  yet 
these  last  two  years  we  were  so  friendly,  like 
neighbours,  she  and  I  drove  about  at  Tsar- 
skoe.  ..." 

"  My  dear  mother — is  an  old  woman.  Don't 
expect  too  much  from  her.  She  doesn't  know 
that  it's  absolutely  necessary  to  return  a  call. ..." 

"  Ah,  Good  Heavens !  Such  reckonings  be- 
tween us.  Her  friendship  is  simply  dear  to  me. 
She  is  so  sympathetic  .  .  .  has  such  good 
sense.  .  .  .  Good  madeira  ?  " 

"  Excellent,"  Startsev  interjected  between 
two  mouthfuls. 

''  I  am  so  grateful  to  the  Count.     He  surrounds 
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me   with   attentions,   just   as   though   he   were 
about  to  propose  to  my  daughter." 

Startsev  uttered  a  sHght  choking  sound. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  Is  it  strong  ?  "  asked 
Antonina  Ivanovna,  not  without  mahce. 

Vyborov  rose  and  sat  down  nearer  her. 

"  It's  not  that  the  wine  is  strong,  but  the 
Count  has  upset  Arcadius  Nilytch.  ..." 

Antonina  Ivanovna  gave  a  puzzled  glance. 

"  And  now  be  so  kind  as  to  listen  to  me  " — 
Stepan  Philippovitch  replied  to  her  glance. 

''  Please  do,"  added  Startsev.  "  I  had  re- 
course, Antonina  Ivanovna,  to  the  help  of  your 
friend,  Stepan  Philippovitch.  ...  It  is  difficult 
for  me  myself.  ..." 

Vyborov  liked  to  talk,  and  was  convinced 
that  he  had  the  reputation  of  a  first-class 
orator. 

"  Yesterday  Arcadius  Nilytch  and  I  had  an 
interview  which  lasted  for  some  hours.  Relying, 
presumably,  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  for  nothing 
that  my  power  of  summing-up  enjoys  a  wide 
renown,  Arcadius  Nilytch  asked  me  to  make 
clear  to  you  the  object  of  our  visit.  Without 
superfluous  words,  Antonina  Ivanovna — You 
have  a  daughter — I  have  a  suitor.  I  recom- 
mend him.  The  professor  shrinks  from  the 
word  '  suitor,'  because  he  cannot  endure  the 
commonplace.  '  Suitorship,'  if  you  will  allow 
me  so  to  express  myself,  is  an  everyday  business, 
and,  for  that  reason,  perhaps  commonplace. 
But  it  is  remarkable,  in  that  it  has  ever  been  a 
good  business.  Only  heartless  egoists  avoid  it 
and  prefer  to  remain  old  bachelors.     Arcadius 
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Nilytch  and  myself  are  not  attracted  by  the 
prospect  of  old  bachelorhood.  .  .  .  Zhenia  is  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  every  schoolboy  knows 
Arcadius  Nilytch.  In  other  words,  there  is  no 
need  for  us  to  enlarge  on  the  subject." 

*'  Good  Lord  !  I  should  think  not !  "  said 
Antonina  Ivanovna. 

She  could  not  free  herself  from  the  feeling  of 
irritating  awkwardness  which  had  suddenly 
seized  upon  her.  Somehow  she  could  not  enter 
into  the  part  of  mother-in-law. 

"  But  there  is  one  side  to  all  that,"  continued 
Vyborov,  "  and  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call 
attention  to  it.  You  know  your  daughter  and 
you  are  able  to  answer  us.  The  point  is  this, 
that  Arcadius  Nilytch  has  consecrated  his  whole 
life  to  his  beloved  profession  and  places  it 
higher  than  love  romances,  and  deems  it  more 
important  than  family  jars.  He  has  enough 
troubles  of  his  own.  His  work  demands  not 
merely  knowledge  and  talent,  I  should  say, 
rather — genius — but  also  a  strong  will,  steady 
nerves.  He  needs  to  have  himself  under  control, 
and  to  give  himself  entirely  to  his  work.  His 
work  demands  as  much  application  and  creative 
genius  as  even  the  work  of  an  artist.  More. 
Inasmuch  as  in  his  hands  are  people's  lives. 
From  marriage  he  seeks  before  all  things  tran- 
quillity. What  I  am  saying  is  correct,  Arcadius 
Nilytch  ?  " 

**  Absolutely  correct." 

"  That  is  why,  Antonina  Ivanovna,  his 
attention  became  fixed  upon  your  daughter. 
Zhenia  is  not  nineteen,  not  twenty  years  old. 
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The  time  for  foolishness  and  stormy  outbursts 
in  her  case  has  gone  by.  Besides,  her  tem- 
perament is  not  one  of  those  harebrained  ones 
for  which  a  husband  must  tremble  every  hour. 
In  addition,  she  possesses  a  woman's  best 
quality  —  beauty  apart  —  womanliness.  She 
does  not  plume  herself  on  having  a  masculine 
intellect,  makes  no  pretensions  to  masculine 
work.  ..." 

For  an  instant,  the  recollection  of  his  wife 
appeared  in  Vyborov,  but  he  instantly  mastered 
himself  and  continued  even  with  a  smile. 

"  That  quality  Arcadius  Nilytch  prizes  especi- 
ally highly.  He  demands,  with  entire  reason- 
ableness, that  in  the  midst  of  kisses  his  wife 
should  not  be  thinking  of  landless  peasants.  To 
sum  up,  if  Zhenia  resembles,  even  to  the  extent 
of  one-half,  her  own  mother,  then  Arcadius 
Nilytch  will  never  repent  his  marriage.  With 
that  truthful  compliment  addressed  to  you,  I 
consider  my  duty  ended." 

Startsev  began  to  grow  agitated,  Vyborov 
stood  up,  and  Antonina  Ivanovna  even  felt 
touched.  She  went  to  Stepan  Philippovitch 
and  held  out  her  hand. 

"  Mercif  my  friend  !  You  always  have  been 
to  me  a  guardian  angel." 

Positively,  tears  stood  in  her  eyes.  She 
thought,  with  vexation,  that  that  was  the  very 
thing  she  wished  to  avoid.  Surely,  it  was  so 
commonplace  for  mothers  to  cry  on  giving  their 
daughters  to  suitors  ! 

But  instead  of  checking  herself,  she  turned  to 
Startsev  almost  with  pathos  : 
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"  You  see,  Arcadius  Nilytch — in  your  presence 
I  thank  my  oldest  friend  for  your  proposal. 
There  is  my  answer  to  you." 

''  A  woman  has  stood  up  and  he  remains 
seated  !  "  she  nevertheless  managed  to  reflect. 

Only  the  emphasized  word  my  reached 
Startsev.  It  suddenly  dawned  upon  him  that 
they  were  all  there  agitating  themselves  to  no 
purpose,  that  they  might  encounter  unexpected 
resistance  on  Zhenia's  side.  Her  absence  helped 
such  a  suspicion.  She  was  somewhere  there  on 
the  rink,  young,  mirthful,  and  thinking  very 
little  about  him.  .  .  .  What  desire  had  she  to 
marry  him  !  And  she  had  never  shown  any- 
thing in  his  presence,  except  a  friendly  dis- 
position. .  .  .  How  stupid  of  him  not  to  address 
himself  straight  to  her  !  What  good  were  those 
empty  parleyings  with  the  mother  ?  Surely  he 
could  finish  the  whole  thing  in  two  words  with 
herself,  with  Zhenia  ?  .  .  . 

Antonina  Ivanovna,  meanwhile,  waited  for 
him  to  kiss  her  hand  at  least  once  more. 

He  suddenly  got  up  and  went  to  get  his  hat 
and  gloves. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  involuntarily  escaped  from 
Vyborov. 

"  Nothing  ...  I  beg  you,  Antonina  Ivanovna, 
to  talk  with  Evgenia  Feodorovna  and  inform 
me.  .  .  .  And  now  I'm  hurrying  home.  ..." 

He  looked  at  his  watch. 

"  How  home  ?  " 

Antonina  Ivanovna  did  not  at  all  expect 
that. 

"  I  have  a  consultation  at  four  o'clock." 
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Vyborov  intervened. 

"  Wait,  Arcadius  Nilyteh,"  he  said  laughing. 
''  Don't  sit  in  judgment  on  him,  Antonina 
Ivanovna.  He's  upset,  because  .  .  .  because 
he's  getting  married  for  the  first  time  in  his 
hfe." 

"  Yes,  yes  .  .  .  pardon.  .  .  .  Thank  you, 
Antonina  Ivanovna.  ...  I  wish  also  to  say 
that.  .  .  .  You  see  I  am  prepared  to  be  entirely 
outspoken  with  you.  ...  I  feel  that  I  am  giving 
way  to  weakness.  .  .  .  My  passion  for  Evgenia 
Feodorovna  is,  of  course,  a  weakness.  In  my 
difficult,  laborious  life  I  have  had  to  struggle 
much.  ...  I  might  have  overcome  even  that 
feeling  in  myself.  .  .  .  But,  you  yourself  will 
agree,  one  cannot  all  one's  life  avoid  tempta- 
tions. .  .  .  The  possession  of  such  a  girl  as 
your  daughter  is  a  great  joy  in  one's  life.  ..." 

At  that  moment  he  desired  success  with  such 
eagerness  that  he  almost  ceased  to  have  doubts 
about  it. 

"  I  hope,  I  am  convinced,  that  she  also,  as  a 
sensible  girl,  will  value  my  energy,  my  devotion 
to  work.  ..." 

"  It  stands  to  reason,"  Antonina  Ivanovna 
wished  to  interrupt. 

"  She  will  know  me  more  intimately,  will  see 
how  difficult  it  was  for  me  to  obtain  my  present 
position,  how  much  that  fame  of  mine,  which 
resounds  through  all  Russia,  has  cost  me.  .  .  . 
Of  course  that  was  only  Stepan  Philippovitch 
with  his  natural  amiableness,  but  those  also 
whom  I  have  saved  from  death,  call  it  genius. 
Genius — comes  by  birth.     There  is  no  personal 
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merit  in  it.  Toil,  tireless  toil — that  is  my 
strength.  Tremendous  application,  one's  whole 
physical  forces  under  tension — that's  what  it 
is.  .  .  .  Evgenia  Feodorovna  appreciates  that. 
Of  course,  by  birth  I  do  not  belong  to  her 
circle.  ..." 

''  Oh  !  what  nonsense  !  "  Antonina  Ivanovna 
interrupted  with  conviction. 

"  Not  altogether.  But  in  any  case,  I  hope 
that  a  man's  services,  his  qualities,  are  prized 
above.  ..." 

"  Stop,  Arcadius  Nilytch.  You  are  hurting 
us,  to  put  it  plainly." 

"  I  only  wished  to  say.  .  .  ." 

"  You  needn't  say  anything.  Surely  we 
appreciate  you  ?  I  am  answerable  to  you  for 
Zhenia's  consent.  I  don't  know  why  she  hasn't 
come  back  yet.  If  she  had  known.  .  .  .  And, 
I  am  as  pleased  as  if  I  was  going  to  marry  you, 
and  not  my  daughter." 

Startsev  smiled  involuntarily,  and  Vyborov 
roared  with  laughter.  Antonina  Ivanovna  had 
fallen  into  her  true  tone.     She  felt  easier. 

"  I  will  even  tell  you  into  your  own  ear,  that 
she  and  I  have  already  talked  about  you.  You 
know  the  dear  mammas  and  daughters  always 
notice,  among  their  guests,  the  man  who  seems 
like  a  would-be  husband,  and  the  man  who  is 
neither  one  thing  nor  the  other.  ..." 
Secondary,"  added  Vyborov. 
C'est  le  mot — secondary.  And  before  you, 
perhaps,  had  even  thought  of  marriage,  we  had 
already  sifted  you.  What  would  you  have ! 
Girls  have  nothing  else  to  do,   and  the  dear 
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mammas  are  always  glad  to  talk  about  the 
future  son-in-law." 

Startsev  in  the  end  plucked  up  his  spirits, 
drank  a  second  glass  of  madeira,  and  when 
leaving,  kissed  Antonina  Ivanovna's  hand  several 
times. 

A  pair  of  black  horses  was  waiting  for  him. 
He  wrapped  himself  up  in  his  fur  coat,  "  cut  in 
Moscow  style,"  buried  his  nose  in  the  beaver 
fur  flap  and  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive 
home  as  hard  as  he  could.  He  was  thinking  of 
the  fact  that,  before  his  consultation,  it  was 
indispensable  for  him  to  be  stretched  out  on  his 
bed  for  half  an  hour.  He  needed  to  banish  all 
thoughts  of  his  future  bride.  But  they  wormed 
themselves  importunately  into  his  head,  and 
made  him  stir  uneasily  in  the  sleigh.  .  .  . 

The  moment  he  had  gone  out,  Antonina 
Ivanovna  approached  Vyborov. 

"  Thank  you,  dear !  Thank  you  for  all ! 
But  would  you  like  me  to  tell  you  on  my  con- 
science ?  "  She  put  her  face  coquettishly  to 
his  ear  and  said  softly,  "  I  don't  like  him.  At 
any  rate,  I  wouldn't  have  married  him  for 
anything.  God  be  w4th  him  and  with  his 
money." 

"  He's  full  of  self-love  !  "  Vyborov  replied  in 
the  same  tone. 

"Oh,  it's  frightful!  'I,  I,  I!'  You  hear 
only  '  I !  '" 

"  But,  believe  me,  my  soul,  you  can't  make  a 
better  match  for  Zhenia." 

"  No  need  to  say  that.  And,  after  all,  she 
doesn't  feel  the  need  of  that,  without  which  I 
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couldn't  live.  She  can  find  interest  in  herself, 
without  leaving  her  boudoir." 

"  Certainly.  And  we  need  visits,  first  nights 
at  the  theatre." 

"  We  need  everything.  ..." 

She  kissed  him  passionately. 


/ 


CHAPTER  IX 

From  the  open  platform  came  the  sounds  of  a 
waltz,  a  threadbare  Strauss  waltz,  played,  more- 
over, in  that  tempo  in  which  only  military 
orchestras  play.  The  musicians'  lips  were  frozen 
through  contact  with  the  icy  brass.  With  the 
cold  their  fingers  could  hardly  move  the  keys, 
their  eyes  incessantly  watered. 

On  the  rink  there  was  animation.  The  young 
people  were  gliding  over  the  ice  singly  and  in 
couples,  on  skates,  on  snow-shoes,  on  chairs. 

A  certain  student  of  mathematics,  seated  on 
one  of  the  benches  placed  round  the  rink,  offered 
to  his  comrades  to  make  a  drawing  on  a  sheet  of 
paper  of  all  the  lines,  which  the  skates,  in  the 
course  of  an  hour,  described  on  that  square  of 
ice. 

"  That's  equal  to  the  problem  of  counting  all 
the  stars  in  the  sky,"  he  added  to  his  companions, 
in  case  they  did  not  at  once  appreciate  his 
heavy  jest. 

Some  couples  attracted  attention  through  the 
beauty  of  their  flowing  movements,  rhythmic 
swayings  from  side  to  side,  agile  turns.  .  .  . 
Skaters,  who  had  already  gained  renown,  showed 
off  with  fanciful  figures.  People  followed  their 
movements  and  applauded  them.      Others  tried 
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with  all  their  might  to  attract  the  spectators' 
attention  to  themselves.  Those  less  skilled  kept 
modestly  out  of  the  way.  The  beginners  did 
nothing  but  scream.  Their  eyes  sparkled  with 
special  animation.  In  them  there  shone  that 
painful  sensation  in  which  there  is  as  much 
terror  as  pleasure. 

Every  one's  cheeks  grew  quickly  ruddy.  Faces 
breathed  merriment  and  delight. 

The  virtuosi  spent  their  time  cutting  beautiful 
curves,  and,  when  they  reached  the  centre, 
squatting  down,  twirled  round  and  round  in  one 
spot  like  humming-tops,  then  once  more  swiftly 
glided  off. 

Most  of  the  men  were  wearing  short,  warm, 
fur-lined  coats,  tightly  fitting,  hussar-like 
breeches,  and  over  them  high  laced  boots. 

On  the  ladies — short  skirts,  jackets,  handsome 
toques. 

Around  strolled  the  spectators,  those  who 
delighted,  whilst  doing  nothing,  to  watch  others 
doing  something,  and  who  could  not  make  up 
their  minds  to  skate  themselves,  some  through 
timidity  and  others  through  self-importance. 

Many  left  the  rink  to  warm  themselves  in  the 
little  building  above,  filled  with  vapour  from  the 
constant  mingling  of  warm  and  cold  air,  where 
people  put  on  or  took  off  their  skates.  There 
was  also  a  counter  there  with  refreshments  in  the 
shape  of  stale  sweet  cakes,  fruits,  mineral  waters. 

"  It  seems  to  me  you  consider  yourself  tire- 
less," said  Nicholas  to  Zhenia. 

"  I  don't  want  to  be  tired,"  she  replied,  and 
put  additional  force  into  her  movements. 
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"  Do  you  wish  to  carry  out  Antonina  Ivan- 
ovna's  wish  ?  " 

"  Which  one  ?  " 

"  To  return  home  fresh  and  rosy.  .  .  .  By 
means  of  vigorous  exercise  to  acquire  a  good 
complexion." 

"  Go  faster  " — she  avoided  a  reply — "  Faster  ! 
Don't  slow  down." 

*'  You  really  will  be  tired." 

"  No  business  of  yours.  Well  now  !  Aren't 
you  ashamed  of  yourself !  Instead  of  guiding 
your  partner,  you  make  her  guide  you." 

They  had  got  near  a  corner  of  the  rink. 
Nicholas  stopped  in  front  of  her.  She  settled 
her  toque  and  glanced  swiftly  at  him. 

'*  Well,  isn't  it  true,  I'm  not  so  pale  now  ?  " 

He  made  no  answer. 

"  Listen,"  she  continued,  slowly  moving  for- 
wards. 

"  I  am  listening." 

They  went  on  again  side  by  side. 

''  What  do  you  think,  is  Startsev  still  at  our 
place  with  your  father  ?  " 

"  If  you  wish  to  find  him  in  .  .  .  you  under- 
stand who  '  he  '  is  .  .  .  then  hurry  up.  Other- 
wise you  will  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  him." 

"  Nick !  I  don't  like  your  tone.  Don't 
forget  he  may  soon  be  my  husband." 

"  I'm  not  forgetting.  Is  it  likely  I  could 
forget  it  ?     Such  a  joy  !  " 

"  All  the  same,  don't  talk  like  that.  In 
reality  you  ought  to  be  glad." 

''  I  should  think  so  !     Good  Lord  !  " 
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What    do    you    think  ?     Has    he    ah-eady 
proposed  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  I  think,  already.  .  .  .  What  mamma  said  to 
him  in  reply  would  be  interesting." 

"  She  said  all  that's  required  according  to  the 
programme.  At  first  she  cried  a  little,  then 
kissed  him  on  his  bald  head.  ..." 

"  His  head's  not  bald  at  all." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  '  A  wedding  on  the  Red  Hill.'  Will  you  be 
my  escort  ?  " 

"  I  should  rather  think  I  will  not  !  " 

"  You  won't  ?  " 

"  I  will,  I  will.  I'll  lead  you  to  your  domestic 
hearth,  wish  you  every  blessing,  heaps  of 
children." 

"  And  aren't  you  all  at  once  making  a 
mistake  ?  " 

"  That  is  to  say — in  what  ?  " 

"  Well,  just  in  this  :  that  your  father  is 
bound  to  come  specially  for  that  business." 

"  No,  don't  be  uneasy,  I'm  not  making  a 
mistake." 

"  Are  you  wrong  again  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  simply  and  fearlessly,  and 
that  one  slender  hope  threw  her,  apparently, 
into  a  transport. 

"  Now,  round  once  more  !  Fast !  Isn't  it 
true,  I've  been  a  great  success  ?  " 

Nicholas's  heart  beat  fast.  All  the  time  he 
wanted  to  tell  her,  to  say  straight  out.  .  .  . 
Surely  she  understood  ?  Why  did  she  never 
mention  it !     What  was  the  good  of  those  useless 
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words,  empty  chattering,  when  both  of  them — 
she  also  assuredly — wished  to  speak  of  some- 
thing entirely  different  ?  Why  were  they  hiding 
from  each  other  what  ought  to  be  spoken. 
Ought  to  be,  ought  to  be  !  One  must  make  up 
one's  mind.  Not  that  day — the  next  day,  not 
the  next  day — in  another  week.  No  matter 
how  the  explanation  ended,  it  must  not  be 
avoided. 

All  night  long  he  had  reflected,  tossing  from 
side  to  side.  He  was  seeking  a  way  out.  Con- 
science dictated  one  way  only — to  break  off  at 
once  that  intimacy  which  had  somehow  swooped 
down  upon  him  so  suddenly,  so  unexpectedly, 
and  had  made  itself  so  terrible.  A  bare  two 
months  ago  they  had  hardly  known  each  other. 
But  it  was  doomed  to  come  at  that  meeting  ! 

All  night  long  he  had  reflected  !  Or  did  he 
seem  to  reflect  ?  Was  he,  really  and  truly, 
seeking  a  way  out  ?  Was  he  not  rather  striving 
to  find  out,  by  what  courses,  by  what  arguments, 
he  might  elude  the  misfortune  that  had  fallen 
upon  him  ?  What  he  must  needs  do  in  order 
that  he  might  not  merely  refrain  from  abandon- 
ing the  dream  that  had  seized  hold  of  him,  but 
realize  it  ?  How  to  avow  it  ?  How  to  gain 
the  fullest  mutual  return  ?  On  what  to  build 
up  his  happiness  ?  That  was  what  he  had 
thought  of,  and  not  of  where  he  might  gain 
strength  to  break  all  off  at  once. 

He  pressed  tight  her  hands,  which  he  held 
crosswise  in  his  own.     She  returned  the  pressure. 

"  Zhenia !  "  he  uttered,  and  felt  a  spasm 
seizing  his  throat. 
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She  seemed  to  fear  what  he  might  say,  she 
seemed  to  guess  his  thought,  and  hastened  to 
turn  it  aside. 

"  Enough,  yes  !  That's  what  you  want  to 
say  ?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  enough.  Let's  just 
watch  that  man  skating  over  there.  ..." 

''  No,  let's  go.     I  can't." 

"  Very  well,  let's  go.  It's  high  time.  Mamma 
has  been  waiting  a  long  time,  I  think." 

He  supported  her  on  the  steps  of  the  staircase. 
They  went  into  the  room,  where  they  took  their 
skates  off.  .  .  . 

Five  minutes  later  they  were  already  walking 
along  the  quay.  He  was  carrying  her  skates  in 
his  hand.  Zhenia  walked  on  lost  in  thought, 
her  brows  knitted.  She  did  not  feel  the  least 
bit  tired. 

She  went  forward  quickly,  as  though  she  had 
firmly  made  up  her  mind  to  face  the  approaching 
danger. 

Nicholas  was  stubbornly  silent. 

When  she  reached  the  next  street  to  her 
home  Zhenia  slackened  her  pace.  They  passed 
by  a  church  surrounded  by  a  square.  A  couple 
of  children  were  there,  apparently  from  the 
clergy  house,  which  stood  at  the  end  of  the 
square — a  girl  of  twelve,  and  a  boy  of  fourteen 
in  a  gymnasium  overcoat  with  lamb's-wool  collar. 
They  were  devising  after-dinner  games.  .  .  . 

"  Shall  we  go  into  the  square  ?  "  proposed 
Zhenia. 

He  turned  towards  the  wicket. 

There  were  few  people  in  the  square.  They 
sat  down. 
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"  Well !     If  so,  then  what  ?  " 
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"  Zhenia,  tell  me.  ..." 

She  grew  rigid,  looking  somewhere  in  front  of 
her.  Nicholas  leaned  his  elbows  on  his  knees 
and  gazed  at  the  snow. 

''  Tell  me,  why  did  you  yesterday.  .  .  .  You 
remember  your  last  words  ?  When  I  was  going 
out  ?  You  remember,  Zhenia  ? "  he  asked 
again,  still  without  raising  his  head. 

"  I  remember.     Nonsense  !  " 

"  Nonsense  ?  You  say  that  quite  sincerely 
and  consciously  ?  " 

She  did  not  reply. 

"  Why  are  you  silent  ?     Answer.     In  all  sin- 
cerity you  call  that  nonsense  ?    If  so,  then. 
Well !     If  so,  then  what  ? 
Then  I  shall  say  no  more. 

He  snapped  his  fingers. 

Zhenia  was  still  silent,  as  though  mastering 
herself.  She  longed  to  jump  up,  hail  a  driver, 
drive  home  as  hard  as  she  could,  shout  to 
Nicholas  that  he  was  never  to  show  his  face  to 
her  again.  And  at  the  same  time  she  had  not 
strength  to  rise. 

"  And  if  not  ?  "  escaped  from  her  against  her 
will. 

He  glanced  at  her  now  half  questioningly,  half 
sternly,  seeming  by  his  look  to  ask  her  whether 
she  understood  what  he  said. 

In  the  first  instant  she  wanted  to  smile  and 
give  a  joking  tone  to  his  question,  but  once 
more,  in  spite  of  her  will,  she  looked  him  straight 
in  the  face,  as  serious  as  he  was  himself. 

Nicholas  straightened  himself  without  taking 
his  eyes  off  her. 
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"  Not  nonsense  ?  You  didn't  throw  out 
that  phrase  without  meaning  it,  from  empty- 
coquetry  ?  " 

''  Well,  and  what  then  ?  " 

Her  eyebrows  trembled  impatiently. 

"  What  then  !  "  he  almost  shouted,  feeling 
that  he  had  no  longer  control  over  himself — 
''  What  then  ?  Here's  all.  ...  To  the  Devil 
with  that  match  !  Can  you  even  think  of  it ! 
If  I  so  long  ago  was  dear  to  you,  if  in  these  two 
months  we  have  come  to  love  each  other,  then 
surely  it's  impossible.  .  .  .  Zhenia  !  .  .  .  Don't 
you  understand  that  ?  .  .  .  For  God's  sake.  .  .  . 
What  sort  of  thing  is  this  ?  " 

He  lost  the  whole  thread  of  his  speech.  He 
felt  that  all  his  emotions  were  understandable 
without  words,  that  they  forced  themselves  out. 

"That's  not  an  answer,"  said  Zhenia  almost 
harshly. 

He  did  not  understand. 

"  That's  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  You 
are  going  to  assure  me  that  you  are  in  love  with 
me.  I  know  that  without  you.  You  say  I 
ought  not  to  marry  Startsev.  And  in  that 
there's  nothing  new  to  me.  I  could  think  my 
way  as  far  as  that,  even  without  you.  Tell  me 
something  new,  of  your  own,  definite." 

"  I  don't  understand  you,"  cried  Nicholas 
almost  sobbing. 

The  schoolboy  suddenly  came  out  from  behind 
a  tree,  and,  full  of  curiosity,  posted  himself 
near  them.  After  him,  straightway  appeared 
the  girl,  wrapped  up  in  a  warm  kerchief  with  a 
hat  on  top  of  it. 
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"  Let's  go  away  from  here." 

Zhenia  stood  up. 

"  For  God's  sake  !  I  don't  understand  what 
you  are  askmg  about,"  said  Nicholas  imploringly, 
barely  catching  up  with  her. 

She  went  on  swiftly  in  silence. 

"  Do  tell  me.  I  swear  to  you  by  everything 
sacred  to  me,  I  will  not  endure  that  marriage." 

"  And  what  will  you  do  ?  " 

"  I  won't  survive  it,  I'll  put  an  end  to  my- 
self. ...  I  swear  to  you  on  my  honour,  by  my 
mother's  life,  I  swear.  ..." 

"  Your  mother's."  Zhenia  emphasized  that 
word  with  a  certain  malice. 

"  My  mother's,  my  father's,  I  swear  to  you  by 
all  things  dear  to  me." 

"  No,  your  mother's,"  insisted  Zhenia. 
"  That's  the  dearest  thing  to  you.  Isn't  that 
the  truth  ?  " 

"It  is  the  truth.  But  nothing  will  stop  me, 
nothing  in  the  world.     Know  that." 

"  Let's  take  a  conveyance,  please." 

It  appeared  to  her  that  the  moment  she  found 
herself  at  home,  all  these  tortures  would  come 
to  an  end.  She  seemed  to  be  rescuing  herself 
from  some  passionate  persecution. 

As  for  Nicholas,  he  felt  how  unseasonable  it 
would  be  to  swear  and  protest  anything  seated 
in  a  sleigh  behind  the  driver's  broad,  light-blue 
back. 

"  As  quick  as  you  can  !  "  Zhenia  urged. 

At  the  steps  outside  their  flat  she  noticed  the 
carriage  standing  ready  for  Antonina  Ivanovna. 
Running  up  the  staircase  while  Nicholas  settled 
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with  the  driver,  Zhenia  pressed  the  button  of 
the  bell  so  hard  that  it  looked  as  if  she  wanted 
to  break  it.  She  would  have  torn  it  out  if  it 
had  been  an  ordinary  bell-pull. 

The  door  opened  immediately.  Evidently  the 
maid  was  there  in  the  ante-room.  Zhenia 
collided  with  her  mother.  Antonina  Ivanovna 
had  already  her  hat  on,  and  was  preparing  to 
put  on  a  bright-looking  sleeveless  cloak  in  white 
fur. 

"  Thank  God  !  I  thought  you  had  broken 
your  neck  on  your  stupid  rink.  What's  the 
matter  with  you  ?     Where  did  you  get  to  ?  " 

"  Now,  Zhenia,  you  ought  to  give  me  a  kiss." 
Vyborov's  voice  resounded  from  the  depths  of 
the  half-dark  ante-room. 

Zhenia  had  only  that  moment  noticed  him. 
She  did  not  know  what  to  say,  and  even  more 
she  feared  the  mere  fact  of  having  to  pronounce 
a  single  word.  She  thought  that,  if  she  had  to 
utter  a  sound,  they  would  all  fix  their  attention 
on  her  troubled  looks.  She  was  glad  that  the 
lamp  had  not  yet  been  lit  in  the  ante-room,  and 
took  off  her  toque,  striving  to  make  her  move- 
ments as  slow  as  possible. 

Vyborov  asked  again  : 

"  Will  you  kiss  me  ?  " 

"  For  what  ?  "  she  decided  at  last  to  say. 

"Now,  drop  your  make-believe!" — her 
mother  cried  gaily — "  surely  you  understand 
quite  well." 

She  changed  to  French. 

"  He  has  been  here,  and  we're  only  waiting 
for   you.     He's   completely  lost   his   head.     As 
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much  in  love  with  you  as  a  student.  For  the 
sake  of  appearances,  I  said  he  would  receive 
an  answer  when  I  had  conferred  with  you,  but, 
of  course  I  didn't  send  him  away  in  a  gloomy 
frame  of  mind.  If  you  like,  to-day,  or  to- 
morrow. .  .  .  But,  in  my  opinion,  the  best 
thing  will  be  for  you  to  write  a  short  letter  to 
him  to-day  and  send  it  off." 

"  I  myself  ?  " 

"  And  how  then  ?  Decidedly  yourself.  It's 
not  for  me  to  answer  him  !  Well,  I'm  ofT  to 
Madame  Uvarov.  ...  I  can't.  ...  I  must 
have  a  look  at  Viera  ...  of  course  I  won't 
say  anything  to  her  yet,  but  it  will  be  interest- 
ing for  me  to  recall  her  face.  .  .  .  Afterwards 
I'll  go  somewhere  else  as  well  and  return  in 
about  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  won't  go  yet  to 
Madame  Startsev.  It  wouldn't  be  suitable 
before  your  letter  to  him.  And  have  a  rough 
draft  ready  by  the  time  I  come  back.  I  will 
look  through  it.  Stepan  Philippytch,  let's  be 
going,  I  will  put  you  down  at  the  Senate." 

"  So  there's  a  kiss  for  you,  Zhenia.  Do  you 
hear  ?  " 

"  I  hear,  Stepan  Philippytch." 

Father  and  son  met  on  the  landing.  Zhenia 
passed  on  to  her  own  room.  Masha  went  out 
after  her.  Nicholas  was  left  in  the  drawing- 
room.  He  stood  at  the  window  and  placed 
his  forehead  against  the  pane. 

Zhenia  was  a  long  time  changing  her  dress. 

"  They  will  give  us  some  tea  here  in  a  minute. 
Would  you  like  some  ?  "  she  said  on  entering 
the  room. 
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She  was  afraid  to  invite  Nicholas  to  her  own 
quarters. 

"  As  you  please,"  Nicholas  answered  mechani- 
cally. 

"How  cold  it  is!  I'm  quite  numbed  and 
I  shall  be  glad  to  drink  a  cup  of  hot  tea." 

Nicholas's  glance  followed  all  her  movements. 
A  strong  shuddering  ran  without  ceasing  through 
his  frame.  Zhenia  went  to  the  pier-glass  and 
tidied  her  hair. 

"  Of  course,  Nick,  you  take  back  your 
words  ?  " 

"  What  words  ?  I  don't  take  back  a  single 
word.  I  feel  still  more  strongly,  that  ...  so 
it  will  happen.  ..." 

Zhenia  was  astonished  at  herself — at  her 
mastery  over  herself. 

"  You  must  calm  yourself,"  she  said.  "  Do 
you  hear,  Nick  ?  You  are  not  a  child,  not  a 
young  schoolboy.  Can  you  keep  such  .  .  . 
nonsense  in  your  head  ?  " 

"  What  nonsense  ?  " 

*'  Why  that  .  .  .  what  you  said.  Killing 
yoiu'self." 

"  As  to  that  we  shall  see." 

"  I  take  comfort  in  the  thought,  that  it's  not 
by  any  means  so  easy  as  it  looks." 

"I'll  know  how  it  is,  whether  it's  difficult  or 
easy.  Go  on  and  play  your  comedy  of  marriage 
through,  then  I'll  find  out." 

"  But  you  know  that's  really  madness." 

Nicholas  jumped  up. 

"  Ah,  my  God !  What  is  it  to  me,  how  you 
call  it  :  madness  or  passion.  .  »  ." 
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*'  Madness,  of  course,  madness." 

''  Perhaps,  I  don't  understand  at  all.  .  .  . 
I  only  know  that  I  feel  sad,  disgusted.  .  .  . 
I  don't  want  that  to  happen,  that  you  should 
marry  .  .  .  Startsev.  I  don't  want  it.  That's 
how  I  feel  with  all  my  soul.  .  .  .  What  more 
do  you  want  !  It  seems  to  me  so  horrible,  so 
loathsome.  ..." 

"  It  amounts  to  this,  you  are  terribly  spoiled. 
There  are  lots  of  things  we  don't  want." 

"I  don't  want  it,"  cried  Nicholas,  "and  I 
won't  allow  it." 

"Not  so  loud.     They  can  hear  us." 

Nicholas  went  swiftly  to  her,  and  sat  down 
on  an  armchair  beside  her.  She  instinctively 
moved  away. 

"  Understand  me  " — he  spoke  quickly  and 
in  a  whisper — "  I  want  to  tell  you,  in  some 
fashion  or  other,  all  that  I  feel,  more  clearly. 
...  To  me  a  day  without  you — is  just  as  if  I 
had  not  lived  it.  If  it  happened  latterly  that 
I  did  not  see  you  for  a  whole  day,  even  for  half 
an  hour,  I  tortured  myself,  was  beside  myself. 
The  only  thing  that  sustained  me  was  the  hope 
that  the  next  day  I  should  see  you,  should  speak 
to  you,  should  sit  beside  you.  I  counted  it 
even  a  day  lost,  when  I  saw  you  in  society, 
with  other  people.  At  such  times,  I  absolutely 
didn't  hear  who  was  talking,  what  he  was  talking 
about.  I  was  thinking  only  of  you,  striving 
to  catch  your  glances  ;  then  you  would  look 
at  me,  or  come  up  and  whisper  something.  .  .  . 
That  hidden  friendship  between  us,  intimacies 
not    noticeable    to    others — for    more    than    a 
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month  I  have  Hved  for  all  these  things  only, 
I  have  not  thought  of  the  future  ...  of  what 
I  may  do  ...  of  what  form  our  relations  may 
take.  I  have  thought  of  nothing  of  that  sort. 
But  to  renounce  the  happiness  I  have  felt,  the 
hopes  that  have  stirred  me,  is  not  in  my  power. 
After  all  that,  life  seems  to  me  so  utterly  empty 
that  it  will  not  be  hard  for  me  to  do  without  it. 
What  good  will  it  be  to  me  later  on  ?  I  cannot 
imagine  what  I  shall  have  to  live  for  then. 
Enter  the  service  ?  Work  hard  ?  But  what 
would  be  the  use  ?  From  life  I  ask  nothing 
except  yourself." 

He  began  to  be  deeply  stirred.  His  cheeks 
flushed.  .  .  .  His  movements  were  awkward, 
unfinished.  He  stood  up  and  the  next  moment 
sat  down  again,  jumped  up  afresh,  took  two  or 
three  paces,  and  immediately  came  back.  Some- 
times he  made  as  if  with  his  hand  to  check  the 
beating  of  his  heart,  but  then  pressed  it  to  his 
forehead. 

"  And  your  father,  your  mother  ?  "  asked 
Zhenia,  scarcely  audible. 

She  was  breathing  heavily,  but  held  herself  in 
check,  and  did  not  take  her  eyes  away  from 
him. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know  anything.  Well, 
and  what  of  them  !  They  each  have  their  own 
work,  each  their  own.  .  .  .  Isn't  it  all  the  same 
to  them  ?  " 

Zhenia  shook  her  head. 

"  Calm  yourself  a  little,  take  yourself  in 
hand." 

"  I  can't.  .  .  .  That's  so  torturing.  .  .  .  Such 
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an  aching  in  my  breast.  .  .  .  And  why  ?  Surely 
we  can  be  happy  ?  .  .  .  Didn't  you  say  it 
yourself  ?  .  .  .  I'm  sure  I  wasn't  mistaken.  .  .  . 
You  love  me." 

"  Stop,  please.  .  .  .  The  whole  time  you 
won't  speak  of  that.  That  which  is  most  im- 
portant of  all  I  don't  hear  you  mention." 

"  What  ?  What  ?  .  .  .  Well  ?  .  .  .  What  is 
most  important  ?     What  ?  " 

He  once  more  sat  down  by  her  and  murmured 
questions.  It  was  plain  he  found  it  terribly 
hard  to  wrench  himself  away  from  the  clutches 
of  the  whirlwind  that  had  snatched  him  up,  and 
to  concentrate  his  thoughts. 

''  How  what  ?  Is  it  possible  you  don't  under- 
stand ?  " 

He  gazed  at  her  in  perplexity.  His  face 
assumed  an  almost  plaintive  expression.  He 
seemed  to  suffer  from  his  powerlessness  to 
understand  her. 

"  Now,  let  us  admit,"  she  went  on,  "  let  us 
admit  that  I  also  have  fallen  in  love  with  you. 
Is  it  possible  you  don't  understand  how  horrible 
that  would  be  !  I  feel  on  fire  at  the  very  thought 
of  it.  .  .  ."  She  turned  away.  "  I  feel  ashamed 
even  to  speak  about  it." 

Nicholas  strove  to  gain  the  sense  more  by 
the  sounds  of  her  voice  than  by  the  words 
themselves. 

"  I  don't  understand.     Why  ?     Why  ?  " 

Zhenia  wrung  her  hands. 

"  Ah,  my  God  !  That's  so  clear.  Don't  you 
see  that  if  I  marry  Startsev  it  can  hurt  no  one's 
sense    of   decency.     With    him    wx    have  .  .  . 
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between  us  and  the  Startsevs  there  never  has 
been  anything.     And  surely  you  ..." 

She  was  silent  and  turned  completely  away 
from  him. 

Nicholas  understood,  and  during  the  first 
moment  was  himself  confused.  He  felt  the 
very  same  feeling  that  he  had  experienced  that 
time  on  the  quays,  when,  during  the  snowstorm, 
he  recalled  his  meeting  with  Zhenia  at  the 
Uvarovs'  fancy-dress  ball.  He  felt  ashamed  of 
his  own  feeling.  At  the  same  time  the  whole 
fire  of  his  passion  vanished. 

"There  now,  ihafs  what  it  is,"  said  Zhenia 
after  a  silence.  "  I  am  forced  to  remind  you  of 
that." 

But  Nicholas  had  an  answer  ready.  Only  he 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  to  utter  it.  He 
recognized  that  could  he  but  once  speak  of  the 
relations  between  his  father  and  Antonina 
Ivanovna,  after  that  there  was  nothing  that 
could  stop  him.  But  that  in  truth  was  hard. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  he  must  "snatch  the  veil 
from  another's  secret  " — in  his  thoughts  he  gave 
utterance  to  his  feelings.  And,  moreover,  that 
secret,  in  its  nature  so  simple  and  everyday, 
suddenly  took  upon  itself  the  character  of  some- 
thing evil,  shameful,  criminal. 

Latterly,  from  the  time  that  he  began  to  visit 
the  Demianskys,  he  had  never  sat  in  judgment 
on  his  father,  or  on  Zhenia's  mother.  He  saw 
that  their  relationship  was  strengthened  by  an 
intimacy  of  seventeen  years,  that  Antonina 
Ivanovna,  in  very  truth,  loved  his  father,  and 
that  it  was  useless  to  speak  about  him.     They 
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did  not  hide  their  intimacy  before  their  children, 
and  that  justified  them  all  the  more. 

And  now,  suddenly,  some  one  with  foul  hands 
strove  to  force  his  way  into  the  intimacy  of 
their  life.  And  that  ''  some  one  "  was  himself — 
Vyborov's  son. 

Nicholas  felt  awkward  and  like  a  girl. 

Certainly  it  was  as  difficult  for  her  as  for  him. 

He  quickly  took  his  hat. 

"  Good-bye  !  "  he  said  dully. 

"  Wait  a  little,  Nick  !  " 

Terror  took  hold  of  her.     Would  he,  in  reality, 
suddenly  make  up  his  mind  to  kill  himself  ? 
Where  are  you  going  ?  " 
I  don't   know."    Zhenia  barely  heard  the 
words. 

"  Not  home  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know,"  he  repeated.  "  Perhaps 
home." 

"  Come  to  my  room.  I  don't  wish  to  send 
you  from  me  like  that.  How  shall  I  make  it 
clear  ?  I  want  to  make  you  feel  more  strongly 
what  you  have  just  now  experienced.  I  want 
to  make  it  easier  for  you.  ..." 

"  Can  that  make  it  easier  for  me  ?  " 

"  Undoubtedly.  If  you  are  the  man  I  have 
always  thought  you  to  be,  you  will  overcome 
yourself.  .  ,  .  Think  of  me.  You,  of  course, 
love  your  mother  and  father  dearly.  Whilst  I 
have  never  had  much  love  for  my  mother.  I 
have  always  been  indifferent  towards  her.  And 
yet,  if  you  only  knew  how  I  just  now,  and 
yesterday  after  you  left.  ...  If  you  only  knew 
how  much  I  felt  ...  of  a  sort  of  tenderness  for 
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her.  .  .  .  When  I  think  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  mamma  had  learned  of  our  feelings  ! 
What  she  would  have  experienced!  It  seems 
to  me  she  would  have  felt  a  sense  of  shame  for 
my  sake,  a  sense  of  torturing  shame." 

"  For  your  sake  ?  " 

"  Yes,  not  for  her  own  sake,  but  precisely  for 
my  sake.  Because  I  had  abused  her  confidence, 
because  I  had  almost  mocked  at  her  whole 
existence.  Just  think  how  another  woman  in 
mamma's  place  would  have  acted  towards  her 
daughter  ?  She  would  have  made  hypocritical 
pretences,  would  have  pitilessly  terrified  her 
daughter's  imagination.  They  all  act  like  that. 
They  strive  to  remain  ideal  in  their  daughter's 
eyes.  The  daughters  at  first  believe,  then  be- 
come aware  of  something  different,  fall  into  a 
reverie,  become  perplexed,  and  finally  cease  to 
respect  their  mother  or  themselves,  and  wearied 
out^  end  by  being  worse.  But  mamma  has 
spared  me.  She  has  not  hidden  her  life  from 
me,  her  honourable  and  pure  love — she  has 
made  no  pretences  in  my  presence.  Why  ? 
Because  she  trusted  me,  believed  that  I  would 
never  make  myself  her  judge,  even  when  alone, 
in  my  own  thoughts.  Just  think,  if  I  had  so 
cruelly  mocked  her  maternal  trust !  You  must 
agree  that  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  ruin  my 
whole  life,  better  to  marry,  not  Startsev,  but 
the  first  man  I  came  across,  than  to  confess  to 
mamma  what  we  feel  for  one  another.  Under- 
stand that  I  blush  at  the  very  thought  of  it. 
Good  God,  how  horrible  !  " 

She  again  turned  away  from  Nicholas.     He 
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was  twirling  his  hat  in  his  hands  and  stood  hke 
a  schoolboy,  with  eyes  cast  down. 

Having  grown  somewhat  calmer,  Zhenia  con- 
tinued, without  glancing  at  him  : 

"  If  you  had  only  behaved  to  them  in  the 
same  way  !  I  should  have  liked  to  implant 
in  you  even  a  small  part  of  what  I  feel.  You 
understand,  it  would  have  been  easier  for  you 
to  overcome  in  yourself.  .  .  .  You  would  have 
loved  me,  as  your  own  sister.  .  .  .  That  struggle 
would  have  raised  us  in  our  own  eyes.  It 
would  have  been  so  good  for  us.  Then  by 
degrees  a  genuine  friendship  would  have  grown 
up  between  us." 

She  turned  towards  him,  looked  him  straight 
in  the  eyes,  and  her  face  was  radiant.  She 
smiled. 

"  Surely  that's  so,  Nick  ?  There's  no  need 
for  any  foolishness.  If  you  love  me,  then  do 
not  make  me  repent  having  invited  you  to  us. 
With  what  a  weight  in  my  heart  shall  I  be  left, 
if  you  really  make  up  your  mind  to  kill 
yourself  !  And  we  may  yet  be  happy.  You 
know  this  is  your  first  infatuation.  It  will 
pass  !  " 

Zhenia  longed  with  all  her  might  to  move 
him  by  her  tone. 

"  I  don't  know,  I  don't  know  anything  " — 
Nicholas  repeated  for  the  hundredth  time,  and 
went  towards  the  door.     "  Good-bye." 

"  Only  one  more  word.  Give  me  your  word, 
swear  to  me,  that  you  will  decide  on  nothing 
without  me.  Give  me  your  word,  so  that  my 
mind  may  be  at  rest  about  you  " 
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He  pondered  a  little  and  said,  ''  Very  good. 
I  give  you  my  word." 

Zhenia  rang  for  Masha  and  went  herself  to 
her  boudoir.  She  stepped  to  the  window  and 
pressed  her  forehead  against  the  glass.  She 
remained  standing  thus  for  some  minutes. 
Together  with  spiritual  calm,  a  feeling  of  apathy 
came  upon  her. 

"  I  must  write  to  Startsev,"  she  thought. 
But  she  had  no  desire  to  write,  or  even  to 
approach  the  table.  Mechanically  she  took 
a  book  and  sat  down  on  the  little  sofa.  She 
felt  cold,  and  strove  to  warm  herself,  nestling 
closely  against  the  back  of  the  sofa. 

She  had  read  two  pages,  when  she  noticed  that 
she  did  not  understand  a  single  line,  and  did 
not  even  know  what  book  she  had  taken  from 
the  table. 

She  threw  away  the  book  and  wished  to 
think  of  her  approaching  marriage.  But  not 
one  thought  could  hold  her  attention.  She 
began  to  pictm-e  to  herself  her  future  husband, 
all  at  once  she  thought  of  how  beautifully  some 
well-known  Petersburg  skater  had  been  skating. 
Then  she  also  suddenly  remembered  that  she 
had  long  been  intending  to  buy  herself  a  new 
shade  for  the  lamp.  And  after  that  somehow 
or  other  thoughts  of  Nicholas's  mother  entered 
her  mind.  .  .  . 

It  grew  still  colder.  A  kerchief  lay  close  at 
hand,  but  it  was  a  trouble  to  get  up  for  it.  She 
cm'led  herself  up  on  the  sofa  and  "  made  herself 
into  a  ball."  She  wanted  to  go  to  sleep.  She 
closed  her  eyes  and  some  sort  of  fiery  rings 
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began  to  float  before  them,  and  her  head  turned 
giddy. 

She  raised  herself  a  little,  an  undefined  dread 
seized  her.  Again  her  thoughts  turned  to 
Startsev  and  his  mother.  She  reflected  that 
it  would  be  her  duty  to  become  intimate  with 
her.  That  appeared  to  her  so  difficult,  almost 
impossible.  But  it  was  necessary.  Startsev's 
mother  would  not  love  her,  certainly  would 
not  love  her.  She  would  wish  Zhenia  to  love 
her  son  with  her  whole  heart.  And  where 
would  she  get  it — that  love  ?  So  far  she  had 
treated  him  well,  been  glad  to  see  him.  And 
she  had  not  been  bored  with  him,  if  he  spent 
an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a  half  telling  her  about 
his  successes,  about  how  much  he  worked, 
how  hard  it  was  for  him  to  shake  himself  clear 
of  what  was  almost  poverty.  .  .  .  And  now  he 
seemed  to  her  so  coarse,  rude,  almost  repulsive. 
Would  she  have  to  belong  to  him  ?  .  .  , 

Zhenia  quickly  rose  and  instinctively  opened 
the  door  leading  into  the  drawing-room,  she 
seemed  to  dread  being  left  quite  alone. 

The  clink  of  dishes  came  from  the  dining- 
room.  Masha  was  laying  the  table  for  dinner. 
Zhenia  recollected  that  she  must  get  the  letter 
ready  before  her  mother's  return. 

At  last  she  decided  to  write. 

But  what  ?  How  hard  it  was.  She  seemed 
to  have  clean  forgotten  all  the  words. 

"  Respected  Arcadius  Nilytch." 

Respected  !  Surely  people  don't  write  like 
that  to  future  husbands  ?  But  what  other  way 
was  there  ?    Not  "  dear  "  surely  ?     ''  Dear  !  " 
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My  dear  one  !  My  darling  !  How  I  would 
have  clung  to  him,  how  I  would  have  caressed 
him,  how  I  would  have  shielded  him  from 
trouble  !  " 

She  passed  her  hand  over  her  eyes.  The 
figure  of  Nicholas  stood  out  in  her  memory  so 
clear,  so  vivid.  .  .  . 

Traces  of  her  emotion  appeared  upon  her 
face.  Her  cheeks  grew  pale,  whilst  lower 
down,  a  deep  flush  spread  from  her  chin  to  her 
ears. 

Antonina  Ivanovna  had  not  yet  arrived. 
Zhenia  knew  for  certain  that  she  had  not 
arrived.  And  yet  her  voice  sounded  so  distinctly 
over  there,  at  the  very  door,  as  though  her 
mother  were  coming  into  the  room  to  her.  And 
the  voice  called  her. 

Zhenia  turned  round  quickly.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room it  was  quite  dark.  Zhenia  stood  up 
and  stepped  into  it.  A  broad  shaft  of  light 
came  from  the  dining-room. 

"  Masha  !  "  cried  Zhenia.  "  Masha  !  "  she 
cried  still  louder. 

"  What  are  your  orders  ?  " 

Her  terror  disappeared. 

"  Why  is  there  no  light  in  the  drawing- 
room  ?  " 

"  This  minute  .  .  .  this  minute.  I  took 
away  the  lamp  for  a  moment.  You  were  sitting 
there  and  didn't  notice  how  unevenly  it  was 
trimmed.  ..." 

She  must  write. 

Respected,  dear  Sir  .  .  .  All  that  wouldn't 
suit. 
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""  Arcadius  Nilytch. — Mamma  informed  me 
of  your  proposal.  I  consent.  Mamma  requests 
you  to  come  to  dinner  with  us  to-morrow. 


E.  Demiansky. 


5? 


Zhenia  wrote  it  straight  off,  and  sealed  the 
letter.  She  had  a  sudden  longing  for  the  letter 
to  reach  Startsev  quickly,  very  quickly.  She 
wanted  him  to  have  it  at  once.  She  ordered 
them  to  send  the  letter  as  quickly  as  ever  they 
could — that  the  messenger  was  to  drive. 

Then  she  all  but  fell  on  an  easy  chair  and 
suddenly  felt  a  dreadful  faintness. 


NOTES  BY  TRANSLATOR 

A  verst  (Russian  versta)  equals  about  §  mile. 

A  desiatin  (Russian  desiaCina)  equals  about  2^-^  acres. 

Pbilippytch  and  Philippovitch  are  alternative  forms 
of  the  patronymic  "  Son  of  Philip,"  Pliilippytch  being 
the  shortened  and  colloquial  form. 
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